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106” 

140 1 

128 3 

10 10 

>V> 

I24< 

38( 

110 5 

40 7 

135 

123 6 

1 )10 fnU 

1 ' " 

125 1 

3 > 

110 2 

1>1 1 

134 1 

120 3 

August 

5 1 i 

124 “ 

3“0 

ir 7 

148 0 

1 31 4 

120 3 

s pUmlxr 

>24 2 

12^8 

• 

1 1 >5 

140 8 

128 <) 

120 6 

Ottolxr 

) )S 2 

120 2 

364 

1130 

1 35 0 

127 2 

118 3 

mber 

404 

120 1 

361 

112 0 

132 1 

124 7 

11^2 

I)tc tnbir 

48*’ ( 

ir s 

3>0 

108 0 

1281 

121 6 

1 2 3 

ig^T 1 iuudr3 

4sr 

115 2 

342 

lOf 0 

1 30 4 

110 8 

JIO 3 

l ebni irv 

4s| “ 

114 0 

33 s 

106 2 

128 4 

1188 

108 2 

-Mirth 

481 

1130 

33) 

105 ) 

120 1 

1172 

106” 

April 

483 7 

113“ 

33“ 

1057 

123 1 

116 4 

105 0 

Ma\ 

4“0 1 

113 3 

332 

104 4 


114 1 

102 1 

Jmit 

4fiS 1 

112 3 

32” 

103 2 


1128 

100*3 


An examination of the above table shows that, m general, during the years 
X925 to 1928, the period preceding the present depression, the movements of prices 
in the different countries were not uniform, being determined to a large extent bv 
national factors peculiar to each country 

On the other hand, the characteristic of the movement of prices since the 
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beginning, in 1929, of the present depression, is that the fall is general and seems 
to affect all countries alike. In fact, since the cravsh which occurred in the United 
States money market in the autumn of 1929, there is not a single country which 
has not felt the effects of the economic crisis which has become, in the fullest sense, 
a world crisis. 

In the Economic Commentary for 1929-30, we tried to indicate the origin and 
nature of the agricultural depression as an essential factor in the general economic 
crisis. The examination ot the agricultural situation in 1930-31 does not seem to 
us to reveal any radical changes in the nature of the agricultural crisis. The condi- 
tions of world agriculture in 1930-31 diher from those of the previous year onl.y 
in the spontaneous development of factors already present in the situation of 1929-30 
or in the extension and intensification of the activities the earlier phases of which 
have already been noted. However, the relations between the agricultural depres- 
sion and the general economic crisis seem to have become closer as the conditions 
of agriculture became more serious and reacted more strongly on industrial, com- 
mercial and financial conditions. 

As in 1929-30, the common factors forming the i^rincipal link between the 
agricultural depression and the world economic crisis are monetary conditions 
and trade policy. The development of these two important factors and their 
influence on one another during the agricultural year 1930-31 arc of particular 
interest . 

Perhaps the most characteristic movement affecting monetary conditions in 
1930-31 was the tendency that manifesled itself to the concentration of gold in the 
hands of certain creditor countries, notably the United >States and France. In the 
monetary history of the post-war period this tendency has already played an im- 
portant part, esjjet'ially up to the moment of monetary stabilisation in Europe, 
aft(‘r which there was a slight redistribution of gold in favour ot certain debtor 
countries of Phirope. Thus, from 1925 to 1928, considerable quantities of gold were 
imported into (Termany, and generally during this period there were some changes in 
the movements of gold which tended to a more equitable distribution of re.serves. 
In 1929, at the beginning of the present dejneSvsion, the situation in this respect 
was uncertain and disturbed, strong movements taking place in directions contrary 
to the tendencies noted in the previous period. The final result was that in 1929 
certain countries found theii reserves serioUvSly reduced in favour of certain other 
countries which had become regular importers of gold. Some countries that export 
agricultural products, such as Argentina, Brazil and Australia, suffered very con- 
siderable losses of gold during the agricultural year 1929-30. During 1930-31 a 
general tendency to the concentration of gold manifested itself in an unmistakable 
manner and the unequal distiibutioii of the standard metal being thus aggravated 
no doubt exercised an influence on the conditions of credit, of the monetary circu- 
lation and of prices on the world market. In fact, the influence of this factor on 
the monetary system is so pronoimced that some writers .seem to .sec* in the con- 
centration of gold, if not the complete explanation, at any rate the inincipal cause 
of the present economic crisis, an opinion which is not, however, supported by the 
facts with which we are faccnl in 1930-31. 

In the following table we give some figures showing the changes that have 
taken place in the gold reserves, in the rates of discount, in the note circulation 
and in the wholesale price-indf^es of the twelve principal countries that imported 
or exported gold in the agricultural year 1930-31. These figures may throw^ some 
light on the part played by the monetary factor in the economic crisis during the 
most recent period. 
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MovemeUs of Gold, of Rates of Discount, of Note Circulation and of Prices (♦). 



Gold reserves 

Official rate 

Note dreulation 

Wholesale price 

Changes- 


(in millions) 

of discount 

(in millions) 

indices 

— 

in the 
price 


June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

indices 


1930 

i93t 

1030 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

% 

Argentina (Pesos, national mnut.v') 

433 

387 



1,814 

1,230 




Australia (Australian pound**) 

19.9 

15.2 

6 I 7 

^7 

44.9 

60.7 


i^.i 

— i9.2 

Belgium (Behdan francs). . . 

6,009 

7,171 

3 

2.50 

14,867 

16,967 

109.4 

92.6 

— 15.4 

Canada (Canadian dollars) . 

J45 

167 



174 

145 

137.5 

08.4 

- 32.1 

France (Francs, notes) . . 

44,062 

56,426 

iso 

2 

72,594 

76,927 

108.1 

95.0 

- - 12.1 

Germany (Reichsmarks) . . 

Great Britain and Xorthetn Irel 

2.610 

1,421 

4 

7 

4,686 

4,295 

124.5 

112.3 

9,8 

(Pounds, notes) .... 

’ 157 . 2 ’ 

' 164.0 

s 

1 2.50 

363.6 

120.7 

120.7 

' 108.2 

— 14.6 

Italy (niras) 

7,004 1 

1 7,141 

6.50 

1 5.50 

1 15,846 1 

14,683 

104.1 

(a) 89.1 

— 14.4 

Japan (Yen) 

, 781 ' 

’ 851 

5.48 

6 . 1 J 

' 1,291 

1,161 

137,0 

! 113.9 

10.9 

Netherlands (Gnldtii) 

432 1 

497 

3 

2 

843 1 

1 879 

118 

1 100 

K- 16.3 

Switzerland (Swiss francs) . 

1 579 1 

735 

8 

2 

929 i 

1 1,078 

126.2 

1 110.8 

1 — 12.7 

United States (Dollars, banknotes) 

3,012 

3,383 

2.60 

1 

1 1.60 

I 

1 2,066 

2,360 

124.4 

1 100.3 

I— 19.4 


(a) Bachi. 


The examination of tlieire figures seems to reveal a rather interesting situation 
from the point of view of the influence of the monetary factor on the present devel- 
opment of the economic crisis. It would appear to result from the figures that 
the movements of gold, as well as the changes in credit conditions and the volume 
of note circulation, during 1930-31, can only have played a v«econdary part in the 
depression, this being caused in the main by factors other than monetary. In 
fact, it may be noted that, whatever direction was taken by the changes that oc- 
curred in the gold reserves, the rates of interest and the note issue, the price-indices 
invariably fell more or less sharply and the extent of the fall had no relation to the 
monetary changes. Thus in Germany, where a considerable diminution in the 
gold reserve led to a rise from 4 % to 7 % in the rate of discount, followed b^ a 
reduction of 9.3 % in the note issue, a considerable appreciation of the value of 
money might have been ex])ected and, consequently, a more or less pronounced 
fall in prices. In reality, the fall in the index of wholesale prices was only 9.8 
the smallest fall in any of’the twelve countries, nine of which were importers of gold. 
On the other hand, in Australia, for example, a diminution in the gold reserve, not 
accompanied by a rise in the rate of discount, which w^ould have compelled a re- 
striction of credit, was followed by an increase in the issue of bank-notes of about 
II %, resub ing in a slight monetary inflation. In these circumstances, one would 
expect a rise in prices, or, at any rate, a slowing down in the fall of prices, instead 
of which the Australian index-number fell by 19.2 %, one of the sharpest falls 
amongst the twelve countries that figure in the table. In the United States the 
substantial increase in the gold reserve served as a ba.sis for an extension of credit, 
the rate of discount being reduced from 2.50 % to 1.50 %, and for an increase of 
14.8 % in the issue of banknotes, but this has not prevented the prices from falling 
by 19.4 Amongst the countries that imported gold, only Canada substantially 
reduced its note circulation, and this reduction was accompanied by a fall of 32.1 % 
in the wholesale price-index, a change moreover aho contrary to what might have 
been expected in a country which had increased its gold reserve. All thb other 
countries which imported gold, without a .single exception, showed falls in the 
price-indices var^nng from 12.1 ®/o to 16.9 %. (*) 


(*) Calculated on the data of the Monthly Bullttin of Stuhstics of the I^eague of Nations. 
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These facts can hardly be reconciled with the purely monetary explanations of 
tlie crisis. They seem rather to suggest that monetary conditions, in the present 
phase of the depression, only play the comparatively modest part of being one of 
the many factors that have brought about the vsituation. In fact, during the post- 
war years, the monetary factor dominated the economic situation during two suc- 
cessive phases, notably during that of inflation and monetary depreciation, and 
afterwards during that of stabilisation. This last phase came to an end about 1927, 
except for certain indirect reactions due in particular to the violence with which it 
was often carried out, thu.s preventing the world economy from regaining equilibrium. 
In the course of the period immediately preceding the depression of 1929, the 
movements of prices in the different countries, as wc have been able to observe from 
the index-numbers, were not uniform, and prices on the national markets seemed 
to be determined by the special conditions of the particular countries and in partic- 
ular by the circumstances in which the monetary stabilisation was carried out. 

This situation has changed since 1929. The fall in price since then has become 
general, and we have just seen that it seems to be independent of the variations in 
monetary conditions. It seems, in fact, that in this period the economic situation 
was determined by a combination of powerful influencevS, economic and other, to 
which the monetary c(7nditions were themselves subjected. Thus, in spite of the 
fact that the monetary factor has not ceased to exercise influence on the economic 
situation, this influence can only be regarded as secondary, inasmuch as the mon- 
etary movements themselves are onl> results of a series of independent causes 
responsible for the want of balance in the world economy. 

This want of balance affects all the manifestations of economic life : agriculture, 
industr}", commetce and finance. The situation of each of these branches is deter- 
mined, in the last instance, by its own particular circumstances, but there exists, 
for the whole world economy, a certain sum of general factors, of causes of which 
the influence is universal (i). 

A w'ant of equilibrium is not, in itself, a disturbance ol economic life, on the con- 
trary , it may be described as the motive power of an economic system based on com- 
petition. A perfect equilibrium would bring about a stationary condition in the 
world economy’-, while it is the change in the level of prices, which is only the eco- 
nomic expression of the wnnt of balance between supply and demand, that gives to 
the economic sy.stem such as we know it the stimulus to activity\ It is only when 
the want of balance is perpetuated by some obstacles tliat prevent the currents of 
economic activity from taking the channels towards which they’^ are pushed by the 
difference in the relations between supply and demand, as expressed in j)rices, or 
when those activities are turned into artificial channels, that gluts and cri^e^ are 
l)roduced. Thus when we speak of the present want of equilibrium, comparing 
it with the equilibrium of the periods of normal economic activity, such as the period 
immediately^ preceding the war, we are in fact comparing a static and unhealthy- 
want of balance with a dymamic state of want of balance tending always to a state of 
equilibrium. 

This was really the state of world economy^ before the war. The system at 
that time may^ be described as a system of free exchange of the factors of production 
- enterprise, capital and labour — as well as of the products, qualified by compara- 
tively moderate customs duties, sufficient to protect the most important national 
industries, and by treaties of commerce regulating the economic relations of partic- 


(i) See “The AgticuUiiral Situation in 1929-30’’. Chap. I. 
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ular States. Though not a system of free trade in the theoretical and abstract 
sense in which the expression is used by the liberal school, the system, generally' 
speaking, allowed the productive forces to flow towards the most remunerative 
employment, thus assuring to world economy a return perpetually tending to the 
maximum. 

The war not only shook tliis eqtiilibrfum, but had economic and political con- 
sequences that rendered its re-establithment extremely difficult and led, by a gradual 
development, to the present economic crisis. 

In our review of the situation last \ear (i) we noted, amongst the general fac- 
tors of the crisis, the dissolution' of the large single markets of the old world, such 
as Germany, Austria-Hungary and Russia, parts of which have been detached and 
the present frontiers of which have severed the secular relations of millions of pro- 
ducers and consumers. By the War, and afterwards by the Revolution, an enor- 
mous economic system, that of Russia, has been eliminated from the world market 
as a whole and instead of remaining a regular factor in suppl}’^ and demand on the 
markets for products and capital, has become an extraneous factor in the world 
econom} , acting upon it from without and keeping it in a state of uncertainty. 

The war has also created, between different countries, in the form of debts 
and reparations, a vast system of financial charges, resulting from causes other than 
economic, but tending to determine the main directions in which produce, gold and 
capital flow . 

The monetary disorganisation following the War w^as another factor that 
exercised a profound influence on the currents of international trade. When it 
was particularly the effects of unregulated exchanges that were felt, an improvement 
was expected from the stabilij-alic n of the currencies, which was generally completed 
about 1927. However the stabilisation, which was often made at a level above the 
purchasing power jnirity of the national currencies and Uvsually carried out with 
more regard to its financial than to its economic consequences, in many cases brought 
about new complications, as it established more or less artificial levels of national 
prices. The countries which stabilised their currencies at a level above their pur- 
chasing power j)arit> created conditions favourable for the importation of foreign 
produce and, conversely, favourable for the export of money. On the other hand, 
those which adopted a parity below the relative purchasing ])ower of their nat- 
ional currencies stimulated the export of national i:)roducts and the import of gold. 
Between these two grouj^s of countries there W'ere bound to be set up, in conditions 
of more or less free exchange, currents of trade tending to equalise the levels of prices 
on the national markets. This movement, however, would inevitably have brought 
the different national currencies to parities corresj)onding with their respective pur- 
chasing power, in place of the artificial values fixed at the moment of stabilisation : 
a fall which it was sought by eveiy means to avoid for financial reasons rendered 
imperative, particularly, by the exce^^sive burden of the obligations to foreign coun- 
tries arising out of the war. 

Amongst the measures intended to maintain the exchanges the most 
important were the customs tariffs, and consequently the import duties, ahead}' 
generally raised above the j^re-war figures, under the influence of the economic 
nationalism which characteriv'^es the present epoch, were increased and the trade in 
produce became more than ever hindered. High duties are sometimes imposed 
on the importation of jnoducts even by creditor countries, the debtors being 


(i) Op. cit. 
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thus compelled, when settling their accounts in goods, to accept for their produce 
prices which, when the import duties have been deducted, are scarcely remuner- 
ative ; otherwise they must sell their goods elsewhere and pay their debts in cash. 
In the latter case it frequently happens that, being compelled to sell more or less 
at any price to obtain the money that they require when payments become due, they 
increase the disorder in the markets and push prices, already depressed, still lower : 
a result usually following on the present state of the international obligations 
aiising out of the financial consequences of the war. On the other hand, the trade 
in produce being hindered, the use of metal in settling international accounts has 
acquired exaggerated importance. 

The movements of gold and its concentration appear thus to be the effect, 
on the one hand, of the financial charges imposed since the war on certain coun- 
tries in favour of others, and, on the other hand, of the development of protectionism 
and of the economic particularism which juevents the circulation of produce. 

The agricultural crisis, and above all the relative over-production of cereals 
in the overseas countries, forced the Governments to increase and to extend protec- 
tion by impoit duties and other measures sometimes prohibitive, a phenomenon 
which has acquired importance particularly since 1929 and, combined with other 
manifestationsjof economic particularism, has placed international trade in extremely 
difficult conditions. The world market has almost ceased to exist. The countries 
affected by the crisis have entered on a sort of vicious circle, being in no wij-e able, 
in present conditions, to renounce the defence of the immediate interests, of the ver v 
existence, it may be, of their national j)roducers, against foreign competition, and 
all of them together by their particulaiism and by interference with the natural 
movements of the exchanges, heli)ing to destroy the world market, which alone can 
assure to the great industries and the gi*eat commerce of the modern economic S5"s- 
tem the possibility of expansion which is their vital need. The want of balance, 
instead of returning after the war to a dynamic state and tending towards equilib- 
rium by the stimulus it applies to the currents of trade, of inoductive enterpri.^e 
and of migration of labour from country to countr}^ has become perpetuated and, 
entering a static phase, has produced a general depression of the world economy. 

vSuch is the general backgiound against which the different aspects of the pre- 
sent economic crisis must be studied. Amongst these different a.spects, one of 
the most important, as a factor of the situation and as exercising great influence 
over all the others, is the agricultural depression. 

As we have noted, though clo.sely linked with the general economic crisis and 
sharing with it certain of the mo*^ important factors, the agricultural depression 
has also specific causes which we had occasion to indicate and to examine in the 
Kconomic Commentary of 1929-30. 

We then examined the conditions in which the relations were established be- 
tween supply and demand on the world market, and we noted the existence, in the 
case of certain products, of an over-production in relation to the demand, and, in 
the case of others, of a tendency in the same direction. An increase of production 
especially of cereals, took place in .spite of a diminution in the demand, and a similar 
tendency, in forms more or less pronounced and under the influence of the industrial 
crisis, might be observed in the case of the majority of other agricultural products 
intended for immediate consumption or for transformation into manufactured goods. 

In 1930-31, as during the preceding year, the fundamental fact of the agri- 
cultural situation was the fall in the price of wheat on the world market, the re- 
action of which was felt in all other branches of the agricultural industry. 

In fact, the supply of wheat, apart from the stocks already existing in the ex- 
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porting countries, increased in 1930-31. The world production of wheat amounted 
to about 1,003 millions of quintals, without counting that of the U, vS. S. R. This 
figure is larger than that of 1929-30, which was only 933 millions of quintals. More- 
over, this increase was not merely the result of a crop larger than the average, since 
the area under wheat also showed, in spite of the crisis, a fairly substantial increase, 
the figure in 1930-31 being about 100.0 million hectares, as compared with 96.6 
million hectares in 1929-30. While between 1928-29 and 1929-30 there was a dimi- 
nution from 97.9 to 96.6 million hectares, in 1930-31 the area thus abandoned was 
more than regained by wheat. The increa.‘»e occurred particularly in Europe, in 
Argentina and in Australia. On the other hand in the ITnited States and Canada 
there was a slight diminution. The U. vS. S. R., absent from the world wheat mar- 
ket for several years, considerably increased the area .^own to wheat. The average 
area under wheat in the U. S. S. R. from 1925 to 1929 was 29.7 millions of hectares 
whilst in 1930 it increased to 33.9 million hectares. Owing to a very favorable sea- 
son, the wheat crop in the U. S. S. R. in 1930 was about 295 millions of quintals, this 
being a considerable increase on the average of the three preceding years which was 
only 206 million quintals. This heavy crop enabled the U. S. S. R. to resume the 
export of wheat, thereby aggravating the situation on the world market. The stocks 
of wheat in the principal exporting countries also increased in comparison with the 
previous year. The organisations established in the United States and Canada for 
the orderly marketing of wheat and the support of wheat prices increased their 
stocks, which in the two countries amounted in June 1931 to 90 millions of quintals 
as compared with 66.7 millions in June 1930. » | 

Thus, in 1930-31 the situation of the wheat market was determined by an in- 
crease in the supply due to the heavy crop in Russia and the re^-umed exports from 
that country, and to the presence of large stocks which weighed on the market. 

We noted that during 1929-30 the conditions of the supply and demand of the 
other cereals were unfavourable to the absorption of a part of the stocks of wheat . 
Erom this j)oint of view, there was a certain change in 1930-31, caused by a general 
diminution in the production of r3e and of feed-grains. In fact the figures for the 
production in 1929-30 and 1930-31 w^ere as follows : 

1929-30 1930 31 


Millions uf qmutals 

Rye 254.1 254.4 

Barle> 354-8 345-3 

Oats 543.0 532.0 

Maize 1,104.8 969.0 


Totai, . . . 2,256.7 2,100.7 


A diminution of 156 million quintals, or about 7 %, in the production of these 
lour cereals could not have failed to ha\e a more or less marked influence on their 
prices, hadit not been for the exntente cf large stocks and the fact that, as noted 
in 1929-30, there was cerlainl} a tendency to relative overproduction of feed-grains 
due to the dimirrution of the demand. In fact the influence which the diminution 
in the production of feed-grains exerciv‘^€d on the price of cereals was only slight and 
transitory, even in the United States, where the maize crop was very short in 1930 
owing to the drought. 
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The price movements of cereals in 1930-31 may be characterised, approximately 
but in a manner adequate for our purpose, by the index-numbers calculated as 
below on the prices of the principal markets : (i) 

Index-numbers of prices of cereals (1926 == 100). 


1930 1930 1931 

IQ16 1927 1928 1929 (first (second (first 

half-year) half-year) half-year) 


Wheat TOO 87 83 79 72 5^ 43 

Rye TOO 116 117 99 65 50 40 

Barley too 123 123 103 76 58 54 

Oats TOO 115 130 114 91 68 59 

Maize .... 100 105 137 130 95 82 62 


This statement shoW clearl}^ the extent of the fall of the prices in the course 
of the last two fanning season, the index-numbers for the first half year of 1931 
being for wheat, rye and maize in particular less than half the 1929 figures. 

As to the real tendencies in the production of cereals, of which one can only 
3udge by the development of the sown areas, in 1930-31 there are no unquestionable 
indications as yet of a really significant change. The area of the five principal 
cereals changed as follows. 

1929-30 1930-31 


Milhotu of hectares 

Wheat 96.6 ICO. I 

Rye 19.0 19.6 

Barley 29.6 29.0 

Oats 42.3 41.9 

Maize 76.2 76.4 


WoRij) TOTAi. . . . 263.7 267.0 


It will be seen that, in .‘-pile of the extremely sharp fall in prices, the exten- 
sion of the cultivation of ceieals in general continued in 1930-31. In the case of 
wheat, the situation in this le^-pect in the principal producing countries was as 
follows. 



1929*30 

X930-3I 


Millions of hectares 

Europe 

28.4 

29.8 

United States 

24.9 

24-5 

Canada 

10.2 

lO.I 

Australia 

6.1 

7-4 

Argentina 

6.4 

8.0 

India 

12.9 

12.8 


(1) Wheat — Wiunipm (Manitoba No. i), Chicago (liard Winter No. 2), and Buenos Aires 
(Barletta) ; rye — Minneapolis No. 2, Groningen (home-grown) and Coiienhagen ; bailey ~ Winnipeg 
No. 4, Chici go (Wliitc No 2) and Ijveipool (Danubian No. 3; ; oats — Winnipeg, Chicago and Buenos 
Aires ; maize — Chicago (American mixed), Buenos Aiies (YeUow Plate) and Braila (Danubian). 

These Index-numbers, with the exception of those for wheat prices, differ from those girven in the 
Lcoftomn Commentary for 1920-30 on account of a change in the selection of the prices utilised in the 
calculation made with the object of obtaining more representative results. 
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The adaptation of production to prices met with difficulties in ceitain regions 
dependent or nearly dependent on the single crop of wheat, as well as in the Euro- 
pean importing countries which endeavoured to find means to enable them to main- 
tain the area under wheat It is in fact only on the areas sown for the crop of 1931-32 
that the provisional statistics make it possible to observe a certain reduction due to 
the price falls on the world market. 

In the grain-importing countries an attempt was made to help home 
production by means of customs protection, by restrictions on imports of on 
tlie use of imported grain in milling, by propaganda in favour of national 
products, by monopolies of importation or by its complete prohibition. In 
exporting countries effortv^ were made to organise the orderly marketing of produce, 
to regulate the markets or to reduce as far as posssible the costs of iDroduction 
so as to enable a profit to be made in spite of the fall in prices. In fact, the attitude 
both of the (Tovernments and of the organised producers towards the fall in the price 
of wheat on the world market was essentially the same in 1930-31 as in 1929-30. 
The measures that were contemplated or carried out in the course of the previous 
year were continued and extended, according to the needs of the countr}" or group 
of countries interested. The policy of the various countries towards the crisis be- 
came clearly defined in I93 (j- 3I, and in certain cases the measures by which it was, 
or is, sought to combat the crisis or at any rate to check certain tendencies which 
characterii-e the de])ressi()n, have had the opportunit}' to show their efiicacy or, on 
the contrary, their weakness. The realisation of the true interests of the partic- 
ular countries in present conditions, as well as of the bonds of solidarity betw^een 
countries having intercvsts in common on the world market and of international 
economic antagonisms, has led to attempts at forming economic groups, the compo- 
nent countries of which endeavour to exert an influence on the market situation. In 
all the international meetings which, in the course of 1930-31, dealt with agricul- 
tural problems, this crystallisation of interests, of solidarity and of antagonivsni has 
made itself felt in the most unmistakable manner. 

Thus we have seen the formation of a group of overseas countries that are ex- 
porters of agricultural products, such as the United States, Canada, Argentina and 
Australia, to name only the most important. These coimtries, since Russia ceased 
to play its former pari as a regular exjjorter of cereals, together furnish about 90 
of the supply of wheat on the world market, as well as a large proportion of the sup- 
plies of other agrictiltural products. For these countries, which possess vast re- 
gions in which there is no altcrnati\ e to the extensive cultivation of wheat, and where, 
generally speaking, the natural and economic conditions favotir the development 
of the cultivation of a single crop, be it wheat, maize, cotton or sugarcane, the most 
urgent and most difficult i)roblcin to solve is that of finding the means of enabling 
the existing system of agricultural production to be maintained, by ensuring the 
regular marketing of the crop, by seeking to reduce the cost of production in pro- 
portion to the fall in the price of the products and, as far as possible, by encouraging 
the gradual replacing of unremimerative crops by others which, in the special 
conditions of the country, may give a higher return. 

In tliis group of countries, in fact, since the beginning, in 1929, of the present 
depression, the efforts both of the public authorities and of the voluntary organisa- 
tions of the producers, have been directed to the improvement of the methods of 
marketing the produce, to the stabilisation of the selling prices and to the rational- 
isation of production with a view to bringing the cost of production into line with the 
low prices on the world market. 

To this class of meastires belongs the step taken by the United States in the 
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passing of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929. This Act constituted the Fed- 
eral Farm Board with its system of co-operative organisations, such as the Farmers' 
National Grain Corporation, the American Cotton Co-operative Association, the 
National Livestock Marketing Association, etc. The object of this organi.sation, 
provided v/ith huge financial resources placed at its disposal by the United States 
Treasury, is on the one hand to create national organisations of producers which 
may act with a united front on the market, and on the other hand to ensure a cer- 
tain control of prices, ^ith a view to stabilising them. This latter object necessi- 
tated the creation, for cereals, of the Grain Stabilisation Corporation which, with 
the aid of the credits supplied to it by the Federal Farm Board, has entered the niai- 
ket in the endeavour to eliminate, by purchase and storage , all the surplus that was 
depressing the prices below what was considered as the necessary minimum and 
was represented by the price*^ offered by the Corporation. Wliile endeavouring 
to maintain the prices of cereals by means of this intervention, the Federal Farm 
Board sought aho to persuade the farmers to reduce the area under wheat and to 
replace it by other crops, an effort of which the experience of 1930-ji, according 
to the oj)inion expressed by Mr. Legge.then President of the Federal Farm Board, 
has shown the futility. In fact the price policy followed by the Board through the 
medium of the Grain Stabilisation Cor])oration could scarcely favour the success 
of such propaganda. 

While in the United States the efforts to check the fall in price came from the 
(Tovernment, and the co-operative oTgani.''ations created under the auspices of the 
Federal Farm Board owed theii origin to official initiative, in Canada there has been 
truly co-operative action on the part of the producers, the three \vheat Pools of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, A\ith their central celling agency, the Cana- 
dian UTieat Producers Lta., being voluntary organisations constituted b> the 
farmers on their own initiative. The (h)vernments of the three Prairie Provinces 
only interv^ened indirectly in the work of the Wheat Pools, when at the beginning of 
1930, the Pools found difficult} in obtaining credit from the banks and the provin- 
cial governments agreed to guarani ee additional loans up to 15 % of the amounts 
already advanced by the banks. When, on the other hand, they were asked to 
guarantee advances on the crop of 1930 the Provincial ( Wernments refused to do 
so and it was only after along period of hesitation that a guarantee in respect of 
these advances was granted by the Federal Government. In all their operations 
the Canadian Pools acted, notwithstanding this indirect financial support, as free 
co-operative societies, but their objects are essentially the same as those of the 
Federal Farm Board, in fact, like the Board, they have aimed at the organisation 
of marketing and at the ^tabilii-alion of prices, primarily that of wheat, by syste- 
matically adjusting the .supply to the demand. 

As in Canada, the efforts to stabilii-e prices of cereals in Australia were made, 
in the first instance, by voluntary pools, the attempts to organise compulsory pools 
having failed. However, since the end of 1930, the Federal Government has inter- 
vened by giving guarantees in respect of advances on wheat and thus supporting 
the initiative taken by the producers’ co-operative associations. 

We see then, on the part of the principal overseas exporting countries efforts, 
to organise the marketing of their products — primarily wheat — and to stabilise 
prices on the world market, on which these countries depend. The efforts made 
with this object by all these countries during the agricultural } ears 1929-30 and 
^930-31 on national lines are one of the most remarkable features of this period> 
and are highly characteristic of the present epoch in which it is being endeavoured 
to establish a systern of '' organised economy ”. In 1929-30 we saw the beginnings 
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of these attempts, the realisation and extension of which in 1930-31 seem to have 
constituted a very useful fund of practical experience, from which some conclusions 
may be drawn. 

One of these conclusions — perhaps the principal one — .seems to be the im- 
possibility, even for the most important exporting countries, to succeed in efforts 
to check the fall in prices on the world market and to stabilise prices by purely 
national methods without making agreements with other exporting countries which 
will bring about concerted action on their part. Failing such an agreement, at an}" 
rate between the principal exporting countries, the efforts of single countries are futile 
and can only lead to expenses which are often enormous and to the accumulation of 
huge .stocks the disposal of which, in the best of h}"pot hoses, is problematical. 

Diiring the agricultural year 1930-31 there was abundant evidence of a desire, 
on Ihe part at any rate of certain exporting countries, to arrive at .some agreement 
with the others. This desire found expression at the Wheat Conference at Rome 
in March 1931, as well as in the convening in London in May 1931 of a Conference 
ot representatives of the wheat-exporting countries, in which all such countries in 
the Old World and in the New took part. The Conference did not arrive at any 
.solution or practical agreement ; in fact, it served rather to throw into relief the 
essential differences between the points of view of the various countries whose 
onh common interest is that which they have in the price of wheat. 

Kven amongst the overseas exporting countries, the attitude towards the wheat 
problem taken up by the United vStates, a highly industrialised country with a 
diversified production and a domestic market which by its capacity dominates the 
situat ion and reduces the importance of foreign outlets, could not be the same as that 
of Canada or of Australia. It is not surprising, therefore, that the United States 
was not able to tie its hands by an agreement which might, in certain circumstances, 
re.strict its freedom of action. 

Another country which does not belong to an> gioup, in spite of the great part 
which it played in the past and will inevitably ])lay in the future, is Russia. The 
V. S. S. R. which, during the >ear 1930-31, reappeared on the world grain-market, 
differs from the rest of the world in its political economic and social organisation, 
and apart from its natural intere.st in the prices of the ])roducts that it exports, it 
occupies a ])lace apart in world economy. Besides, the rapid industrialisation of the 
ctmiitry contemplated by the Five-Year Plan incites it to increase its exports, even 
at the ex])ense of home consumption, whilst the organisation of external trade, as 
well as the ])urcha.se of agricultural products in the coiuitry itself, are both based 
on a State monopoly and make it possible to export at prices below even the present 
depressed level of tlie world market and at the same time to make a certain profit 
for the monopolist (Tovernment. On the wwld market the U. vS. vS. R. appears, 
therefore, in opposition to all the efforts that the other exporting countries are mak- 
ing to stabili'-e prices by adjusting the supply to the demand. In its present 
situation, the U. S.S. R. mu.st be free to place on the foreign market every thing it 
has available for export, in order to obtain the means of pa>ing for the machiner)" 
and materials it mu.st import for its industries. It is this necessity that principally 
determined the attitude of the Soviet Union towards all attempts made by the 
countries that export agricultural products to persuade it to adhere to plans of 
concerted action on the world market. 

Beside the overseas exporting countries and the U. S. S. R. must be placed the 
group of European exporting countries, which includes Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, 
Roumania and Yugoslavia. Although these five countries only play a compara- 
tivel>‘ modest part in the world market for agricultural produce, in their own eco- 
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nomy, which rests ahnost exclusively on agriculture, export fills a function essential 
to their economic and financial prosperity and the present crisis affects them very 
seriously. Besides, the present depression reduces their power of purchasing the 
manufactured pioducts they import and thus aggravates the industrial crisis, 
whilst from the political and social points ot view the effects of the crisis in this group 
of countries present a formidable danger. From another point of view, this group is 
particularly interesting, as here an attempt has been made to carry out the idea of 
concerted economic action, an attempt which dates from the Conference of Warsaw 
held in August 1930. At the meetings of the Commission of Enquiry for European 
Union, at the Vl^eat Conference in Rome and at that of the exporting countries 
in lyondon, these countries have been rej^resented and have shown a united front, 
their interests being sometimes in harmony with those of the overseas countries, 
sometimes opposed to them. 

This group of countries, being keenly interested in the European market for 
the disposal of their products, is in a very difficult economic situation in conse- 
quence of the depression of prices and the protectionist policy of the European 
importing countries wliich lend more and more to reduce their exports. 

The ])rogramme proposed by the Conference of Warsaw in August 1930, whjch 
has been the basis of the subsequent actions of this group, includes measures for 
improving trade methods in each of the component countries, such as the organisa- 
tion of national institutions for this juirpose, as well as co-ordination of the study 
of markets made in the different countries. It was decided to summon each year 
a Conference of the persons re.sponsible for the economic policy of the component 
countries, in order to co-ordinate their work. It was recognised that it is necessary 
for the countries composing the group to maintain a common attitude in regard 
to agricultural questions submitted to international discussion. The Conference 
also recogni'^ed the necessity of approaching the League of Nations, with a view 
to obtaining the abolition of export premiums and a preferential treatment, on the 
part of Huro])ean importing countries, in favour of agricultural products of Euro- 
l)ean origin. 

The programme of action thus laid down has served as the ba.sis of subsequent 
action of the countries of this group, both in the countries thennelves and in the 
course of international discus.sions, in which the spirit of co-ordination inspiring 
their efforts enabled the countries of this group to make their influence felt. Thus 
it was that certain problems, such as that of preferential treatment and the closely 
related question of the most favoured nation clause, were definitely placed on tlie 
agenda of the international meetings dealing with agricultural questions. These 
are problems very difficult to sol\x\ but the discussion of them serves to throw.light 
on certain important aspects of the existing system of international trade and might 
lead to important measures of adjustment . In relation to other exporting countries, 
the demand for j)reference addressed to the European importing countries, places 
this group in a position of antagonism, as those countries, which enjoy rights 
acquired in virtue of the most favoured nation clause in their commercial trea- 
ties, will not consent to part with them. However, in regard to measures for the 
stabilisation of prices by concerted action, the two groups of exporting countries 
are usually in agreement, but cannot act because of the abstention of the United 
States and of the U. S. vS. R. 

Thus, notwithstanding their common interest in the stabilisation of the prices 
of agricultural produce on the world market, the exporting countries do not represent 
a homogeneous group which could act together, except in a very Timited field. 
Their interests, as producers, are not Identical, owing to the very different parts which 
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the various branches of agriculture — the cultivation of one cereal or another, cot- 
ton-growing, the production of sugar, stockbreeding dairying, and vso on — play in 
their economic organisation, and the fact that certain developments of the markets, 
while harmful to some of these branches, may be favourable to others. Besides 
there exist certain rights acquired by the various countries, and they are rarely ready 
to renounce them in exchange for advantages which may appear to them to iSe 
problematical. lya.stly, a country while interested in j-elling to advantage the 
products it exports, may prefer, for reasons of national economic policy, to reserve 
to itself complete liberty of action in foreign markets. The result is that, when it 
is proposed to make an international agreenjent with a view to the stabilisation of 
prices necessitating a limitation of the supply of products on the world market by 
means of quotas more or less rigidly fixed for the countries signing the agreement, 
unanimity is not attainable and the effort cannot succeed. 

At the present time, the exporting countries may be divided into three groups 
according to the way in which their respective attitudes have become defined : 

(1) The group of new countries, in which cultivation is extensive, and is pri- 
marily for the world market, such as Canada, Australia and Argentina. The coun- 
tries of this group, which are vitally interested in the price that the foreign buyer 
offers them for the limited number of agricultural products they sell, are the prin- 
cipal exponents of the idea of concerted international action for the stabilisation 
of prices on world market. 

(2) The group of Eastern Eurox^ean exx)orting coitntries, the economy of 
which is esvsenlially ba^ed on small x^ca^-ant farming and which cannot assure the 
exivStence of their agricultural x^oxmlations under a system in which x>rices are fixed 
by the competition of the new overseas countries, with their extensive cultivation. 
The countries of this group are seeking to obtain a x>nvileged position on the 
European markets, a demand to which the other exporting countries are opx)osed 
on the ground of the rights they enjoy under the most favoured nation clause. 

(3) The large countries which exx:)ort agricultural juoduce but have a more 
complex and more highly developed economic syvstem than the new overseas coun- 
tries, and cannot, therefore, regard agricultural x^roblems in so simple a manner as 
the countries which depend more or less comx:)letely on the exx^ort of products. 
This class includes two countries, very different in their economic and social organ- 
isation and in the principles of their policy, but resembling one another in the 
diversity and abundance of their resources and of their forces of production. These 
two countries are the United >Statesand the U. S. vS. R., which between them were 
responsible in 1930 for about 44 % of the total area in the world sown to wheat and 
40 % of the world production. As to their exx)orts of wheat, in 1930-31, these two 
countries x^aced on the world market a total of 59.4 millions of quintal, or about 
30 % of the total quantity that entered into international trade. 

- In these circumstances, it is obvious that the attempts made in 1930-1931 to 
ensure the maintenance of prices on the world market could not be successful 
whilst the efforts made by exporting countries on their own markets could only 
succeed on condition of being .supported by international agreements. 

The problems present themselves in a very different form in the industrialised 
countries of Europe which must import agricultural products both for the direct 
consumption of the inhabitants and for transformation into manufactured articles. 
In these countries it is necessary to find a compromise between two points of view 
which it is not always easy to reconcile. On the one hand , in so far as these countries 
have a more or less important industrial population and industrial production, 
it is to their interest to obtain imported foodstuffs and imported raw materials at the 
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lowest possible prices. On the other hand, in regard, at any rate, to the imported 
products which compete directly, or indirectly by way of .substitution, with the pro- 
ducts of the agriculture of the country itself, and in so far as the maintenance of 
agriculture is considered sufhciently important to justify the State in protecting it, 
the question arises of creating a system which, w^hile safeguarding industrial and 
urban interests, will also ensure the pre.'-ervation of the national agriculture. During 
the great depression at the end of the igth century, the princij^al indtistriali^-ed coun- 
tries of Continental Europe, in fact, establi«*hed a protectionist system embracing 
the manufacturing industries as well as agriculture, in which they endeavoured to 
conciliate theee different interests. 

By import duties on foreign products an attempt w^as made to place the nat- 
ional production, organised on intensive systems, in a po.sition to meet the coiiipetit ion 
of the extensive production of the exporting countries . The object it was ‘•ought to 
attain was only to e<iualise the cost of production, which did not then include all 
the unproductive expenses that have added, since the w^ar, to the co.st of European 
agricultural production. On the other hand, the mechanic at i(jn of agriculture over- 
seas on the eve of the War had not proceeded so far as to threaten European agri- 
culture as much as it does at present. Thus the difference between the costs of 
placing the pn^ducts on tlie market was not so great as it is at jire^ent and the 
duties necessary to equalise them were comparatively moderate. 

At present the situation from thi-. point of view is very different, partly on 
account of the increase of various items in the cost of agricultural production, notably 
the increase of the ‘social and fiscal chaiges which burden P'uroi)can agriculture and 
of w'ages, partly owing to the fact that in Europe agricultuie does not lend itself 
to mechanisatic n .so readily as tlie exten.sive cniltivalion of the new coiintrie.s, and to 
the dearth of credit. The difference between the cost of production in Eiirope, on 
the one hand, and in the overseas ex])orting countries on the other hand, is much 
greater thau before the War and even apart from all otlier political and ec(inoniic 
reasons that urge the post -War world to an exaggerated protectionif-ni, this 
explains a considerable increajc in customs tariffs. In fact, the inii)ort duties on 
wheal ill force in iqi^ and in July igjo were as follows : 


1013 July 1930 

Gold francs per quiuhil 

(lermany (). 7 () 1^.52 

France 7.00 16..J4 

Italy 7.50 ^6,50 


It will be seen, therefore, how greatly the import duties have increased .since 
the War. During the agricultural year 1930- 31, which has been marked by a deter- 
mined struggle against the fall in agricultural prices which had becc me very marked 
and was ruining the farmers in both the importing and the exporting countries, 
further increases took place in certain countries. Thus in (lermany, the general 
import duly on wheat amounted, in July T931, to 30.93 gold franc.s per quintal ; 
in the case of privileged importation, for the mills, it was 24.75 gold francs, and, for 
the starch factories, 13.92 gold franc.s. The import duty on rye in (Germany w^as 
24.75 gold francs in 1931 as compared wilh 18.52 gold francs in 1930; on barley 
the general duty was 24.75 gold francs as cempared wilh 14.81 gold francs ; on 
oats 19.75 gold francs as compared wilh 14.81 gold francs. In France Ihe import 
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duty on wheat remained approximately the same, being ib.32 gold francs as compared 
with 16.24 francs ; the proportion of imi)orted wheat permitted in flour 
intended for bread-making had, however, been reduced to 3 per cent, since the end of 
1929, and this is practically equivalent to a prohibition of the importation of wheat. 
On rye imported into France the duty payable was 7.11 gold francs in July 1931, 
as compared with 4.26 gold francs in 1930. In Italy during 1930-31 the duties Were 
not increased. All the same, even in the countries in which the imjxnt duties on, 
agricultural products were not increased in 1930-31, they had already, at the 
beginning of that } ear, Ix^en pushed to the furthest possible limit and in many cases 
had reached figure - exceeding the price of the products on which they were imposed. 
Thus in July 1930 and July 1931, the relations between the import duties on the 
principal cereals in (lertnany and the prices of the same cereals on the free markets 
of London and Jdverpool, were roughly as follow^s 


Price, in j'oUi francs 
per quintal 

in lyOuduii and Iyiverp<K)l 


Import duty in Gtrmaiiy, 
in Rold francs 
per qumtul 




1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

Wheat . 

. . , . 

. . 20.00 

12.00 

18.52 


Rye , . 

.... 

. . 17.00 

-- 

18.52 

^475 

Barley . 


. . 11.00 

11.00 

1-1.8 to 18.52 

2475 

Oats . . 

.... 

. . 10.50 

0.20 

14.81 

i')75 

Mai/.e. . 

. . . . 

. . 14.00 

8.80 

3.09 

Monopo]} 


In Spain the import duty on wheat in 1930-31 w^as 21.00 gold francs per quintal ; 
moreover, importation w^as only authorised when the price of wlieat in Castile reached 
53 pc.setas {29.11 gold francs) per quintal, a ])rinci])le remini^-cent of that the former 
Rnglish “ Corn Laws On other ceieals the import duties weie fixed a prohib- 
itive heights. In Svvit/erland and Norway the vState reserved to itself the monopoly 
of the export of cereals. In fact, in face of the fall in price*-, all countries are en- 
deavouring to sill round their home markets with a rampart of duties and prohibitions 
for the ])iirpose of i^rotecting the national agriculture and the very existence of whole 
classes of their population tliat live on the land, (rreat Britain alone, faithful to 
its tradition of free trade and not concerned for the fate of the yieasanl class, which 
has long since disappeared in this country, where all energies are primarih^ directed 
to the achiev’ement of industrial and commercial progress, still left its market open 
to imports, in spite of the fact that, there also, the current of protectionist opinion 
w'as becoming stronger and preparing the revolution in commercial policy that 
took place in the autumn of i()3i. The only im|K)rtant breach in the tariff walls 
sitrrounding the markets of importing countries was closed by this revolution in the 
commercial policy of Great Britain, and in 1931-32 we shall be in presence of a 
system of universal protectioni‘-ms. 

Moreover, modern protectionism is not the .same as pre-war protectionism, 
either in its character or in its influence on world economy. It has no longer the 
cliaracter of a moderate safeguard given to it by List and his school ; in the deter- 
mined struggle that is being carried on by the older and more advanced countries 
against the economic crisis and against the combination of natural resources and 
technical means with which the new countries are pushing their offensive, pro- 
tectionism has become fiercer than ever. 
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And it is not only in the height of the barriers which it sets up against inter- 
national trade that protectionism of to-day differs from pre-War protectionism; 
it is also in the increase in the number of these barriers and in the splitting up of 
the great unitary markets of Kurope, to which we have already referred in the 
'' Economic Commentary ” of 1929-30 in speaking of the origins of the agricul- 
tural crisis. 

Thus, in spite of all the efforts that have been made to find a solution for the 
wheat problem b} national measures or by international agreements, the fall in the 
])rice of cereals continued to dominate the general agricultural situation, Eeside^^, 
as we have already noted, the agricultural situation did not depend onlv on s|)ecific 
factors, such as the relations between the supply and the demand of the various 
products on the world market, but w^as to a large extent determined by the general 
economic situation. In fact, during the year 1930-31, the general ectmomic crisis 
became miich more acute and the consequences were very serious for agriculture 
and tended to put agricultural production in a more and more dilficlilt ])osition. 

Since the beginning of t lie agricultural depression of the post-war })eriod,as dui- 
iug the agricultural crisis at the end of the 19th century, a tendency may be observed 
on the part of the farmers to replace cereals b^^ other crops and, even more, to subs- 
titute animal husbandry, in the form of stockbreeding and dairying, for arable farm- 
ing, the returns from which were diminishing under the influence of overseas com- 
]M*titi()n. This tendenc}" w'as particularly marked in the free trade countries, in 
wdiich the farmers were left to carry on the struggle unaided. In fact, in England and 
Wales, from 1871 to 1911 the area under cereals decreased by about 30 per cent., 
while permanent grass land increased by 42 per cent. Duiing the same period the 
head of live stock increased by 27 pci cent., and that of dairy cattle by 31 per 
cent. In th^" course of the post-war depre.ssion t he same phenonjenon may be ob- 
served, the diminution in the area under the three jirincijial cereals in Clreat Britain 
between 1918 and 1929 having been about a million hectares. I'he head of live stock, 
on the otlier hand, has increased, the maximum number being reached in 1927. 
Ill otlier countries, in which agriculture enjoyed a more 01 less effective protection 
against foreign competition, tliis tendency, at pre.^ent, as well as during the pre-war 
crisis, w'Qs not so clearly appaient, blit, all the same, it was nioie or le.ss universal, 
inasmuch as animal husbandry offered opportunities of a better return owing to 
the improvement that had taken place in the .standard of living of the great mas.ses 
of con.^umers. Stockbreeding, dairying, poult r>-kee]>ing and the cultivation of veg- 
etables and fruit have all developed since the war, partly in response to the demand 
of new' classes of consumers, whose purchasing power has increav^ed ])articulaTly 
owing to the absorption in industrial occupations .since the war of large numbers of 
women, whose earnings increased the family budgets of the working classes. 

vSeeing that the very possibility of .such a development dej^ended primarilv' 
on a general increase in the ]nircliasiiig power of the consumers, a dimiiiution of 
their purchasing jiow^er must inevitably lead to a re.striction of the capacity of the 
market for these products and to a fall in their prices. In a jieriod of world cri.sis 
such as the juesent, the depression of all economic activities naturally reacts aben^e 
all on the market for the finer projducts, which, in ca.^e of neces.sit^^ can be dispensed 
wdlh, thus reducing the effective demand. 

In fact, during the years 1930 and 1931, industrial and commercial actiydties 
throughout the world have undergone an extremely^ serious reduction, the economic 
crisis haydng become more serious and more widespread. 

In order to convey a more precise idea of this decline in economic activities, 
some illustrative figures are here gi^'en. 
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Thus, in the index-numbers of mdustnal production in the principal industna- 
hsed countries a very marked decline may be noted (i) 


Index-mmhers of Industnal ProducUon 
(1928 = 100) 




igsB 

1929 

1930 

193X (six sxiontha 

Germany 

• 

100 0 

lOT ^ 

836 

72 6 

United vStates 


TOO 0 

107 2 

874 

78 I 

Fraiu e 


TOO 0 

1094 

no 2 

102 9 

Great Britain 


TOO 0 

106 0 

07 0 

87 3 (June) 


Onlv France, in IQ-Jo coiitiiined to increase itc industrial prf duction jiartH 
owing to the condFions created b^ the stdbih^atwn of its cinreiic\ at a rate of ex- 
change which has not been forced above its purchasing ])ower panlv Hoi^evei, 
in 1931, even France felt the influence of the univer^^al crisis 

The decrease in coinnierual activitv in the principal countiies for whnh statis 
tics are av ulable is marked by the fall that niav be noted in the figures for rail^aN 
traffic 111 fact the goods traffic on the railva\s has changed as follows (i) 


(iOoc^s Irai/i on Rathe a\s 
bn millions of ton kilometres pei month) 




1930 

1931 (six mcntlvs) 

Geriiianv 

5 745 

4 55 f> 

4 007 

T lilted States 

59 847 

51,357 

42 41 ’ 

Great Britain 

2,570 

2 32q 

2,230 

Italy 

1,017 

I 024 

QTo (5 months) 


The statistics of the imemplovment resulting Horn the reduction in economic 
actnitv shows even nu^te clearlv the txtent of the decrea'-e in the jiurchasing power 
of the great mass of consumers that must have been brought about b> the crisis 
The increase in the number of unemployed since 1029 is m fact the most '•erious 
feature in the whole present situation 


\umhty oi he^isU^ed UnempIo\ed (in thousands) 



December 

1929 

June 

1930 

December 

T930 

Jimc 

1931 

German \ 

2 850 8 

2 640 7 

4,583 8 

5 953 9 

1 ranee 

II 2* 

10 2 

22 9 

514 

Great Britain 

1,5412 

1 9117 

2,599 8 

37068 

Italy 

430 I 

3442 

663 9 

5978 


(i) Monthly Bulletin cf Statistics, published by the l^eaguc of Nations 



In the United States, the index-numbers of the degree of employment, taking 
1926 as Jf^ase (1926 = 100), have changed as follows : 


December 1928 95.5 

June 1929 98.8 

December 1929 91.9 

June 1930 85.5 

December 1930 75.1 

June 1931 72.2 


In December 1930, in Germany, of the total number of workers who were 
members of trade® unions, 31.7 per cent, were completely without employment 
while i6.q per cent, were only partially employed . In Great I^ritaiii, the t)ercent“ 
ages of insured workers registered at the .same date as unemployed were 14.9 and 
5.3 revSpectively. 

It may well be imagined to what an extent so serious a crisis must have reduced 
the iniK'hsing power of the population of the industrialised countries and 
diminished the capacity of the market for those products in the production of 
which agriculture has hitherto sought a solution of the crisis in cereal®. A tendency 
to a relative overproduction of milk with a certain reaction on prices was already 
noticealde in 1929. \\hat takes idace in regard to milk, must necessarily take 
place in regard to the other finer and more costly products of agriculture, the 
demand for which is very clastic and follows closely the changes in the purchasing 
power of the great masses of consumers. 

In fact, we find that in (*ermany the index-numbers of the prices of live stock 
and of animal products (taking 1913 = 100) have changed as follow® : 



1929 

1930 

June 1931 

Dive stock . . . , . 

.... 126.6 

112.4 

81.5 

Animal iiroducts . . . 

. . . 142.1 

121.7 

103.3 

In the United States, the course of prices 
1913-14 = 100) w^as as follows 

(taking the average 

of 1909-10 to 


1929 

1930 

June 1931 

Fruit and vegetables . 

136 

15^ 

114 

Butchers’ beasts . . . 

.... 156 

13^ 

9 ^ 

Dair) products . . . . 

.... 140 

123 

86 

Poultry products , . 

159 

126 

81 

In the Netherlands, the 
taking those of the period 1924- 

index-numbers of the prices of animal products, 
-25 to 1928-29 as base, were 95 in 1929 ; 77 in 1930, 


and 71 in June 1931. 

In England, the index-numbers of the prices of live stock and live stock pro- 
ducts, taking those of 1911 to 1913 as base, were 152 in 1929 and 147 in 1930 (i). 



Thus, in the course of the last two years, since the beginning of the present phase 
of the post-war economic depression, the agricultural crisis has extended to^roducts 
which, previously still enjoyed a relatively favourable position. This was an inev- 
itable result of the increased seriousness of the general economic crisis, which has 
reduced the purchasing power of the masses in face of an increase in the supply of 
the products of intensive and costl> cultivation. 

The cri.sis having thus become more acute and having extended to branches of 
agriculture that had previously been more or less sheltered from the general depres- 
sion, the farmers are in a position that is all the more difficult ina^^much as the cost 
(^f production cannot be reduced in proportion to the tall in the prices of agricultural 
products. Although, as a result of the fall in the prices of industrial products, cer- 
tain materials and instruments of production may cost less, and certain economies 
may be possible in wages, either ))y their reduction or b> the rationalisation of la- 
bour, there are factors in the cost of production that do not lend themselves to such 
a reduction. Taxation, which is particularly heavy in the countries that took part 
in the War and are undergoing the consequences ; the social charges resulting from 
the spirit of modern social legislation, and, lastly, the burden of mortgage debts, 
the amortisation of which represents a fixed item in the expenses of agriculture, and 
of .short terni loans which, in many countries, especially in Central and Fastern 
Europe, can onlv be obtained, at usurious rates of interest, all thej^e items are repre- 
sented by fixed and irreducible figures. In these conditions it is only natural that 
the farmer frequently finds himself unable even to cover his expenses and lhat, in 
fact, in many cases agricultural production results in actual loss and is only carried 
on by drawing upon the wot king capital, which is swallowed up by the crisis. 

Ekoroj: Pvvr.ovsKY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

vScHTMiTT, Alfons : Die WcJtwirtwSchaftskrise. Jiuiker imd Diinnhaupt \'erlag, 
Perlin, 1031. (Wirtschaftsprobleme der Cegenwari, No. 15) (Pp. 70^. 

[The author start.s from a brief survey of the developineiilvS leading to the present 
world crisis, and then gives an aec'oimt of the course of tli^ deprevssioii in Oermany, Eng- 
land, the United >States and France After this he proceeds to the examination ot the 
supposed and the real cauvses of the crisis. From the outset, the author makes his own 
view of the nature of the crisis clear, sa^^ing that, first and forciuovst, it is delennined by 
tlie usual course of cyclic fluctuations, but that in the prevsent case the situation 
is complicated by th(' sinuillaneous action of other factors, some of them structural. 
Among these latter, the agricultural crisis is the most important. 

The search foi the causes of the crisis has led to many erroneous conclusions and 
to the recommendation or remedies the ])ractical application of which was sometimes 
dangerous. The auilior rejects the view which explains the crisis and the growth of mi- 
employment by the rapid ralionalisalion of industries. The saving in labour achieved 
in some brandies of production, unless the natural process of adjustment is impeded bv 
i?bstacles pul in its way, brings witli itself the cure of the evils it has created, though it 
may and does cause temporary unemployment. The present trouble is due not to ration- 
alisation as vsucli, but, in the first instance, to the lack of capital and the xmeompromis- 
ing attitude of trades unions lo any reductions in wages, necessary to effect the adjust- 
ment. Equally mistaken is the theory which attributes the present ensis to the excewSvSive 
increase in productive investments at the expense of the resources available for the pur- 
chase of arlides ot immediate consumption. The author also refuses to accept the ex- 
planation of the crisis by the great increase in the proportion ot people who live on in- 
dustrial earnings, as W’ell as by the lapid industriai development of the colonies. The 
real cause of the crisis, according to the author, is to be found in the course of cyclic 
fluctuations due to a complex system of causation, and at present aggravated by certain 
.structural maladjustments inlierent in post-war economy. The heavy fall in prices 
wliidi distinguishes the present depresvsion is accounted for by increased oflter oi goods on 
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a market whose effective demand diminishes. This diminution in the effective demand 
is produced by cyclic fluctuatioUvS, and makes itselt felt in both industry and a^culture. 
In agriculture, the cyclic depression is most strongly felt by the branches producing raw 
materials of manufacture, as for these the demand is more elastic than for the staple 
articles of consiunption. Agriculture is pushed to rationalisation, while with the fall 
in prices the marginal producers are being eliminated. This produces a great disturbance 
in the economic system, as adjustment is rendered difficult by various causes, and especi- 
ally by the deliberate interference with economic processes by means of customs duties 
valorisation schemes and other expedients. The agricultural crisis was delayed in its 
coming by these measures, and when eventually it came, it happened to coincide with the 
negative phase of the business cycle, thus greatly aggravating its effects In certain 
important branches of industry the author recognises the presence of over-production. 
While he considers that the role ot the monetary fador in the crisis is often exaggerated, 
he recognises the importance ot monetaiy conditions in the present situation. Inter- 
ference with the free play of econrmiic forces, in all its various forms, he places among 
the important causes ot the present economic clifficulties. 

The most effective remedy against the depression is to be fomid in the economic 
system itself, if left free to work its own salvation tlurougli the working of the mechanisni 
ot prices by wdiich economic adjustments are effected, and a wise economic poliev is the 
one which helps this automatic adjustment. 

This small book makes interesting reading and gives food for thought on some of 
the most vital problems ot om day]. 

II. BiasnAW, M. A (N. Z.), Ph I) (Cambridge) : The Provision of Credit, with 
special Reference to Agriculture With tw^o chapters upon the Provision of Rural Credit 
in Kngland by R. R. Enfield. (VIII -f-326 j)p., W. Ileffcr & Sons, J/td, Cambridge, 1931). 

[The book under review , written by the Professor of Economics and Dean of the 
Faculty of Conmierce of Auckland TTniversity College, “ has been undertaken in an en- 
deavour to meet the need "... " for a book" wiiich combines an analysis of the nature of 
the credit problem as it affects farming industries and a critical account oi some of the 
more important types of credit mt(*rmediary Accordingly, the author begins by 
introducing his readers to the fundamental concepts of capital, credit and the sui)ply 
and demand of credit facilities in general, and then proceeds to examine the credit ])rob- 
leni in its special application to the agricultural induvstries. In this second part of his 
treat i«-e, dealing with the Problem of Rural Credit, he dwells at length on the peculiar- 
ities of agriculture, in so far as they affect its credit needs and the supply of facilities 
by which they can be met, and clavisifies the types of rural credit according to three dif- 
ferent princi])les, namely according to pur])ose, to length of loans and to nature otvSecurity. 
Wliile acce]^ting this threefold classification as Cv^vSentially somid, one cannot help feel- 
ing that the coupling of the tyj>cs in the groujung according to purpose under [a) — 
Settlement and Development Credit — and under (b) — Production and Equipment Cre- 
dit — can hardly be accej^ted, as in both cases tw^o essentially different forms of needs 
and of credit facilities are concerned. vSett^ement requires long-term credit on mortgage 
of holding, while develc'pment credit may take three different forms, according to tlie 
nature of the operations to be financed : the need may be met by a general land mort- 
gage, by a suitable form c\f improvement or reclamation loaji, or by intermediate credit. 
In the case of prodiicticm credit short term loans generally meet the requirements, the 
need being in working capital, wliile to pay for farm equipment one has to have recoutvse, 
as a rule, to intennediate credit. Tims in any s3^stematic arrangement these tour dif- 
ferent fonns ought to be kej^t separate. 

After having expounded the elements of the rural credit problem, Prof. Belshaw 
proceeds to examine, in Part III, Long Term Credit Agencies. Among providers of 
long term credit to agriculture, he examines first the " outer market ", that is the, pro- 
vision of loans by private ]:)ersons, mostly sellers of holdings accepting mortgages for 
part of the price, by dealers and by insurance, tmst or loan companies investing their 
balances in farm mortgages Then he deals with long term loans 03' commercial banks, 
and finally comes to the special land mortgage institutions. Here, in the first instance, 
he deals with the German Landschajtrn, and then takes up the II. S. A. Federal Farm 
Loan System, analysing its organisation and principal (diaract eristics. Finally, we find 
a very interesting account of tiae organisation of long-term credit in New Zealand, from 
the private sources of mortgage credit on land and the role i>layed by commercial banks 
to the activities of the Long Term Mortgage Branch of the Bank of New Zealand, the 
State Advances Department and th^ Public Trust Office. In New Zealand, we are 
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told " it is desirable, in the social interest, that resources should move more freely into 
agriculture. In part, this end would be achieved if the disabilities xmder whidi lai^e 
hnancial institutions labour as the result of the present system of company taxation 
were removed, but of greater importance is an improvement in the basis of larm mortgage 
security and the development and extension of institutions especially constituted to 
meet the particular needs of long term farm finance A chapter on Long Term Credit 
in Great Britain, by Mr. Enfield, concludes this part of the book. 

Part IV, dealing with Short Term and Intermediate Credit Agencies, follows the 
same plan as the preceding Part, starting from an examination ot private sources ot ere* 
dit and commercial banks, and then giving an account of co-operative credit institutions 
of the RaifEeiseii and Schulze -Delitzsch type, with some observations concerning the 
failure ot these to take root in Anglo-Saxon countries. A special chapter is devoted to 
the organisation of inteniiediate credit in the United States under the Agricultural 
Credits Acts of 1923, while in another an account is given of the organisation and working 
of short term and intermediate^ credit institutions in New Zealand. Short term agricul 
tural credit in ('.reat Britain is dealt with in a chapter written by Mr. Enfield. 

The Appcndice.s ('(jntain a Note on Amortisation, a .short account of the liLstory and 
organisation of the CrHii Fonc'in' in France and notes on agricultural credit institutions 
in South Africa 

The book, which a\()we(lly docs not ]>reteiid at covering more than a part of the 
ground ot the agricultural credit piobleiii, can be recommended as a succinct and 
reliable source ^ inform atioii on the subjects it deals withl. 

Mt^Jvi/i<R (Prof. Dr. August) : Die Deutsche Volks wirtsclialt. Die geslaltenden Kr^te 
iind das Wirt.scliattsbild Verlag der Deutschen BucligeineiiivScnatt. Berlin 1931 
Seiten 342 

[The crisis which at the i')resent time is so severely affecting Cxerman economic life 
nicikes it the more imperalive to take stock, as it were, ot the form aasiimcd by the 
national economy, noting the elements that are most affected, and those which can 
mosi successfully put iip a resivStance against the general depression Tliis book is cal- 
culated to give vsucli infonnation in the best possible way. Dr. Muller was for a long 
period a member of the Jie'ichsiviri<^chafisiai (Economic Council ot the Reich) and hence 
has had tlie opportunity, as well avS from his collaboration on the Evquete-Ansschuss 
ZUY VyifcYsuihitiv^ de^ dcutschcn H irtschaftbk he'll (Committee for the study of the economic 
life of Gennany), of becoming tlioronglily acquainted with the various forms and prob- 
lems of the national economy 

The analysis of the economic structme of Gennany is undertaken by the writer on 
completely objective lines, and a.s far as possible he abstains from pronomicing judge- 
ments, whether ])olitical or social The r(*ader is thereby made acquainted with the 
economic facts, while no atteiii])! is mack' to influence his opinion or his atliiude. Eacli 
bnmch of tlie national economy — agriculture, industry, trade, hnsiness — is not merely 
separately characterised but also as the complementary jiart of the whole .system, and 
thus the general view of the whefle is never lost. Much of interest is to be. foimd in the 
volume in regard to the forms of orgmiisation, alike of industry and of agriculture, the 
price fonnatioii of agricultural products, the supply of and demand for foodstuffs in the 
country and the possilfility of meeting the demand by home production, the grouping, 
professional and social, of the German people, the phenomenon of birth control and its 
effect on the economic life, etc. 

Dr. Muller discusses the economic system now prevailing from the sociological and 
evolutionary point of view, and avS.signs to it a certain historic importance only. In course 
of development it must give way to another fonn of econom)^ just as the feudal economic 
order formerly gave place to the exivSting order. 

• “A tour of Gennan economic life " is tlie description given by Dr. Muller to liis book, 
and the survey thus made, partly owing to the admirable style of the author, imdoubtedly 
combines instruction and interest to a remarkable degree]. 

Orr John . Gr&ss and Hay Farming. An Economic Study. Manchester University 
Press, 1931, pp. 38, 4 plates, 3 diagrams. 

[The object of the writer, who is Cliicf Agricultural Advisory Officer at Manchester 
University, is to stress the importance of grass as a crop in Great Britain, to indicate the 
needs of the soil for production of satisfactory grass crops, and to show that the invest- 
ment of capital on tlie lines dictated by these needs is remunerative and with proper 
management may return a high rate of interest. It is usual to deplore the change which 
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has come about in Britain from arable land to permanent grass. What is to be deplored 
in his opinion is that the money that might be made out of graas and lia\ is not being 
made, partly from want of knowledge, but more largely from want of management cmd 
ente^rise. 

Good ^as^ is recognised by all farmers to be the foimdaticai feed of cattle from 
weaning tiU the period of fattening The weedy and inferior condition of much of the 
pasture of Britain, howe\'er, renders it almost inedible, and consequently the stock or 
dairy farmer finds himself compelled to spend disproportionately on cake and meal 

Precise figures are supplied and illustrated by some effective graplis in regard to 
a farm where a change in the system of management of the grass and hay land effected 
a very remarkable inctease in the returns over the four year period 1927-30, passing 
from a lo^s of 53.9 per cent in 1927 to a gatn of 78 6 per cent in 1930 on the enterprise 
capital, t. e , capital invested over and at)ove the capital that must be engaged if the far- 
mer is to farm at all, this latter being dcvscribed by the writer as routine capital 
This striking transition from a large minus to a large i)lus return was due to the fact of 
the changed “ direction ” of the ex]x*ndilure In other words, instead of merely follow- 
ing the established custom of applying farmyard manure to the grass fields, the actual 
requirements of grass as a c rop were taken into consideration, and accordingly generous 
applications of lime, phosphate, potash and nitro-chalk were successively made. The 
value of the grass rose from £1 13 s ^r acre in 1927 to £t 2 15 7^^ in 1930, while the expen- 
diture on purchased feed per cow fell from £15. os lod in 1927 to £8. 3A. c)d. in 1930, 
a ^5 5 per cent reduction The net result is, as already stated, that instead of a loss 
of 53 9 per cent on the cai)ital employed in obtaining grass, there was in 1930 a gain of 
78 () per cent on tliis capital, or if the sum gained per acre by sale of the farmyard- 
manure thUvS saved, viz 1 1 9 per (icre, be added, then a total gain of 86 75 per cent. 

The waiter goes on to point out tli.d the treatment here described, applied to the 
whole area of the larm, as well as the meadows and pasture, altliough bold and compre- 
hensive, does not co\'er all that it is possible to do in this direction In addition to scien- 
tific manuring, improved methods would include some attempt to modify the botanical 
com])()sition of the pasture by seed and the application of mechanical cultivation to 
grassland The inferiority of grassland is most often due to the presence of valueless 
plants, which are left migrazed by the cattle, die down and form a “ mat ". This mat 
checks the next year’s growth and prevents the proper action of the soil. Prom the eco- 
nomic point of view therefore this mat wastes the farmer's money. As the writer says . 
“ Between the capital which the farmer invests in Ills soil and graas, and the cajntal 
which he invests ui his cattle and sheep there should be the closest and most active co- 
operation The first portion of the capital cannot bear its fruit excex>l through the second, 
but they never meet , the first is lost on the way to its object ". However scientific 
may be the manuring if the tertilisers cannot, on account of the presence of the mat, 
penetrate proj)erly into the soil, the exj)ense of fertilising is thrown away. “ A survey 
to determine how much of the jjermanent grass and hay in Great Britain is grown on 
top of a wasteful mat would reveal a .serious position ”. 

Elimination of the “ mat ” can be effecteJl by severe although not necessarily deep 
cultivation, followed by seeding witli active and nutritive grasses and, if dcvSired, witn 
clover, accomjianied by suitable and adequate fertilising. To comjdete the process of 
displacement of the old unprofitable pasture, grazing and mowing should be carried 
out in rotation, somewhat on the lines now €idopted on New Zealand dairy farms with 
higlily satisfactory results. In tliis way there might gradually disappear from English 
landscape the discouraging sight of fields stocked but not grazed, the cows either ranging 
the fields in search of food that is not there, or gathering at the §ate waiting for the pro- 
vender to be brought from the cowhouse As Mr. Orr adds, tlus “ makes no money 

There can be little doubt that the main agricidtural wealth of Great Britain must 
henceforward lie mainly in live stock products In 1925 the estimated value of the live 
stock, milk and dairy produce, and wool sold off farms in the United Kingdom was 
£182,367,500 or 63.7 per cent, of the value of the total agricultural output, and as the 
writer has shown in this brief but pithy monograph the foundations for development 
in this direction are sure and wide 

KiyAUPKR G. Dr. Grundsatze zur landwirtschaftlichen Betriebstatistik. Theodor 
Steinkopff. Dresden und Leipzig, 1931, Pages 86 {Beitr^ge zur landwirtschaftlichen Be- 
triebswissenschaft. Heft 2). 

[The writer first defines the object of statistics of farms based on aocourltancy data 
as being of value in questions alike of organisation of the farm, of the advisory service on 
professional matters, of scientific work and of agrarian policy. 


■ /n. I Ee> 
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The writer first outlines the various purposes which may be served by farming statis- 
tics based on accotmtancy data, showing their value for farm organisation, for the 
agricultural advisory service, for scientific -work and for agrarian pohcy. He then pro- 
ceeds to explain the statistical methods, analyses them on the basis of the results pub- 
lished by the Accountancy Offices in Germany and makes suggestions as to the choice 
and adaptation of statistical principles the most appropriate from the point of view of 
rural economy and agrarian policy. Any tying of oneself down to figures must however 
be avoided. For a full understanding of statistical data and capacity to use them pro- 
perly a thorough knowledge is required of the natural and economic conditions in which 
the data have been obtained. Any mechanical application apart from a critical insight 
into the figures results in false conceptions and may lead to serious error 

The work includes chapters on averages, on the grouping of farms, on statistical 
errors, degree of intensity, delimitation of economic regions, the employnient of statis- 
tical results for the objects of agrarian policy and for advisory work in agriculture. The 
handling of these subjects indicates the methods and the limits of elaboration and of 
employment of statistics based on farm accountancy data, wherein to a greater extent 
than in other statistics attention is paid to the comparability of the data and to the 
facts which they represent 

The whole work is a valuable contribution to the improvement of statistical investi- 
gations bavsed on farm accountancy]. 


Marrant (Pelio, Ingcgnere industriale, Perito Commcrcialc Capo deU'Ufficio tec- 
nico della Confederazione Nazionale Sindacati Fascisti Industria) : Organizzazione in- 
dustriale, with 138 graphs and 32 tables 

[Kconomic science in the i8th and loth centuries liegan by investigating the prin- 
cipal law's that govern the capitalist economic system, mid therefrom has gradually pro- 
ceeded to enquire into the principles that have validity for separate economic units such 
as the industrial undertaking and give these their distinct form Some himdred years 
after the appearance of the “ Wealth of Is! at ions ", that epoch-making work wa^follow'ed 
])y Taylor’s " vShop Management " and " Principles ot vSeientific Management " In 
these the author, on the basis of his own prolonged and precise observations ot manufac- 
turing processes carried out in factories, indicated the conditions of production and the 
methods ot work calculated to render more systematic the general process of production 
and to increase considerably the degree of efficiency in work 

The book imder review is also an expOvsition of these ideas in regard to rationalisa- 
tion of jirod action and organisation of industry on scientific lines, and is largely based 
on the views ot Taylor an his school. It re]>resents however in ])art an expansion of 
" taylorism " and in part a more complete application A precise and logical investi- 
gation is made ot all the factors, whether material or pvsychological, that create favourable 
conditions for the proce>sses and eusurt. the best pOvSsible results to the manufacturer, 
while not involving any prejudicial effect on the permanent productive cajiacity of the 
worker One-third ot the book is devoted to descriptions of the different methods of 
remuneration and to discussion of the jiracticabihty of their employment as well as of 
the advantages and disadvantages of each in turn. Considerable space is given to 
industrial hygiene, the psychological reactions of the worker, selective tests of workers, 
measures taken to prevent workers’ accidents, etc. In connection with all these subjects, 
the recent Italian legislation, as laid down in the Carta (tel Lavoro since April 1927, is 
introduced and explained The problem of technical rationalisation thus passes beyond 
the narrow limits of the single undertaking and becomes an important social problem 
of the present time, the significance of wffiich was not fully realised by taylorism in 
its original form 

The book will be welcomed by the manufacturer, and so tar as the ideas it contains 
can be usefully applied to improved organisation of agriculture, it may be studied by the 
enlightened farmer also with profit] 

IvEPPAN Prof. Hubert D. : Agricultural Policy in South Africa Johannesburg, 1931, 
pages 10 1. 

fTliis short treatise is a survey of the farming situation in South Africa and an at- 
tempt to indicate the agrarian policy which is really consonant with the geographical 
and climatic controls anecting the development of the sub-continent. In his earlier 
work " Agricultural Development of Arid and Semi-Arid Regions " published in 1928, 
Prof. Leppan dealt fully with the subject 01 these natural controls, and here only a brief 
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summary of the main facts is given, as regards the unreliable rainfall, liigh evaporation, 
extensive losses from erosion, formation of alkaline soils, as well the natural disability 
arising from the absence of inland waterways. 

It is the writer's view that the instability which characterises the agricultural produc- 
tion of the Union and reacts on its industry and commerce is largely due to these natural 
causes, and in particular to the incidence of droughts. Provision against risks of this 
kinds is a serious factor in production costs, tending to make difficult all capital invest- 
ment in stock, e(^uipments, manures, etc. As a further result of the uncertainty of out- 
look there are wide fluctuations in distribution and hence in prices A sound agricul- 
tural policy should aim at stabilisation of the position. In Prof. Lep])an\s opinion 
“ the present policy in the TJnion in fOvStering the production of grain for sde is basically 
wrong He points out that where, as in South Africa, the influence of natural controls 
is erratic tlie live stock indusirics involve Die least risk, the obvious reason being that 
animals can be moved about whereas crops cannot. Moreover, speaking generally, the 
natural conditions of the Union are not favourable to grain growing ; more than 8o per 
cent, of the comitry can never be used except for grazing, and accordingly any stabili- 
sation of the position dejxaid on pasture improvement together with tlic production 
wherever possible of supplementary fodder crops. To attempt to grow cereals mider 
irrigation in the Union is merely to aggravate the position by adding heavy charges to 
the costs, thus making even iriore impracticable the comxietition with the great grain 
growing regions of the world. On the other hand irrigation may be profitably applied, 
even on areas subject to frost, to produce fodder crops for consumption on the farm or in 
the immediate neighbourhood. Such crops eventually enrich the soil, whereas cereals 
grown for ex}iort are robber cTops 

In other words the South African tanner is most likely to succeed if he aims at 
])lacing livestock products of goodquahtv either on the markets of the industrial centres 
of the Union itself or on the export market, and the writer urges that all possible 
measures be taken to encourage such an orientation of agriculture 

In his criticism ot irrigation schemes, the writer does not omit to recognivSe the in- 
creasing importance ot citrus fruit growing under irrigation, but points out that areas 
put t{) this use are necessarily frost free, and consequently enjoy the longer growing 
season which brings an ndvanlnge in production A striking table is given vshowing 
that the value of production from irrigated land is in direct correlation with the Irost- 
frec period. Irrigation in South Africa can however never approximate to the importance 
it has ill India or California, the extent of potentially irrigable land in the Union havuig 
been estimated by experts at not more than three million acres, probably most profitably 
ex])loited by small scale private irrigation vsehemes rather by large public undertakhigs. 

The vigorous haiidlhig in this book of the problem ot agricultural policy has arous- 
ed a very general interest hi South African farming circles and it is proriabic that it will 
do much to strengthen tendencies which are already making an appearance in the tann- 
ing practice of the more enlightened sc<'tion of the Union agriculturists! 


KriSCHANOWSKI, M . Hie Plaiiwirtschaftsarbeit in der Sowjetunion. Verlag fnr 
Uiteratur mid Politik, Wien-Berlin, 1927, S. 12^. 

Grinko, G. : Der Fimfjalirplan der Sowqetunioii Verlag fur Idt ratur und Po- 
litik. Wien-Bcrlin, 1030. S 288 

KnickerbockkR, H R The vSoviet Five-Year Plan, Jibs ICflect on World Trade. 
John Dane The Bodley Head Utd I^ondon 1931. Pp. 2.^15 

[The national economy of Russia has since the beginning of the Revolution passed 
virtually through three ini])ortant jjeriods 

From j 91 7 to 1921 was the ejxich of the so-called war commmiism. Formally 
speaking, the new State succeeded in getting into its own hands practically all the 
public organisations alike for production and for distribution of pn^ducts The actual 
outcome however was a disastrous shrinkage of the national re.sources 

It was therefore eSvSential m 1921 to have recourse to a new economic |)olicy (NEP) 
by which it was intended to leave more scope to private initiative. Thfs new departure 
had has a considerable success, and Diere was a slow but a .steady re-e.stablishment of 
the national economy and of the general vital forces of the country This progress, 
however, due to private initiative, was made at the expense of the commimist prin- 
ciple. 

In 1927 a new system of economic policy was inaugurated, which w^as intended to 
combine, so far as possible, the elements which in the two earlier periods had contrib- 
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uted vsubstantially to the development of the socialist State : in other words the endeav- 
our was now to combine the commimist principle of the first period, viz., the mono- 
jx)ly, by State, of the entire economy, with the idea of economic development that 
characterised tlie second period. By this means it was hoped to give a strong im- 
jjetus to the national economy, wiiile forcing it, at the same time, along socialistic paths, 
and regulating and determining its working in advance, alike as regards the nature of 
such working and the extent Such are the general ideas wliich form the basis of the 
Five Year Plan, and are characteristic of the whole economic life of the Russia of our 
own times 

The literature relating to this third period is already very extensive. The three 
books the titles of which appear above, two by Soviet officials, taking part in the execu- 
tion of the Plan, and one by an American, illustrate this plan from different sides. 

KkischanoWvSKI, the head of the State Office for the carrying out of the Five Year 
Idan, gives us in his work the economic results of the ten first years of the Soviet 
Government (1917 to n)zy') These first rcvsults repre.sent the basis on which the 
economic structure of the Five Year Plan has been built up for tlie years 1928 to 1933. 
The figmes of production are compared by the writer witli the pre-war figures. A 
description is also given of the development on industry, agriculture, foreign trade, etc. 
It is explained that the j^roblem of the method to be followed for the realisation of the 
Five Year Plan has been, ever since 1921, the subject of study by the various scientific 
invStitutions as well as of public divseussion , also that since 1923 the Five Year Plan in 
all the branches of industry has been subjected to a detailed analysis by the Commis- 
sion for the rcalivsation of the Plans (Gosplan) of the U. S S R.. It was however only 
in 1925-26 that it proved possible to establish the first scheme of financing and of the 
mass production 01 the large and medium industries The schemes drawn out for the 
execution of the Plan are not, according to Krischanowski, abvStract theories but .spring 
from a close contact which has been maintained between the scientific work of prepara- 
tion of plans, and the practical labours of a number of economists They are 
accordinglv, so to speak, steeped in reality and can stand the test of practical life. 

All w 4 io desire to obtain in a .short time a clear idea of the economic movement 
in Russia during the first two jjeriods of the Russian revolution, will find in this work 
the official presentation of the facts and the corresponding figures 

Grinko, at present the Commi.s.sary of the Finances of the Union, de.scribes the 
genesis of the Five Year Plan and the way in which this plan takes .shape in the dif- 
ferent branches of the national economy The final object of the Plan is to transform 
RuSvSia as soon as po.ssible .so that from being an agricultural country, indu.strial only 
in the second place, it will become an indu.strial comitry in which however agriculturi' 
will retain an iiiiiK^rtance of the first order It is anticipated also that the Five Year 
Plan will bring about psychological conditions by encouraging the impulse to create 
and by stimulating the will power of the population. 

The most difficult problem pre.sented by the Plan is tht‘ regulation of the agricul- 
tural production which extends over more than 20 million peasant farms The author 
states that the collective treatment of the farms, and tin* .social transformation of the 
village, are alike making raj^id progress According to the Plan, from 5 to 6 million 
individual farms witli a cultivated area of 22 million hectares will have to be collectiveh^ 
organi.sed by the end of 1933 As early as 1930 there were already some six million 
farms, accomiting for an area of more than 30 million hectares, which were manage<l 
on a sociali.stic basis The area mider ciiltivation i.-’ to be increased by 2 (j per 
cent, in 1933 hy means of bringing virgin lands imder cultivation The total produ('- 
tion of agriculture and .stock breeding will have to be increased by 55 per cent The 
-cereal export should in the same time increase by a total of five million pouds, and con- 
sequentty reach some 80 per cent of the pre-war exports. Machine production should 
go up from 125 million roubles in 1927 to 610 million roubles in 1932-33. Tractor fac- 
tories with an annual output of 50 000 tractors per factory are also under contempla- 
tion, and in a few years it is expected that the Union will hold the first place in trac- 
tor production It is true that for the moment it is .still necessary to import many 
machines, raw' materials and semi-mmiufactured product.s If the Plan is not to suf- 
fer, tliis necessity for imixirtation makes it absolutely necessary to increase also the 
exports of naptha, timber, furs, etc., and also of food stuffs, although the interests of 
national consumers do not alw^ays and everywhere allow of this To quote the writer. 

The partial difficulties of the food .supply are of a temporary and tramsitory nature 
According to the writer no one in the U. S. S. R. doubts that, in the sphere of provi- 
sion of the food supply, difficult moments can be surmounted within a relatively short 
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time, as the resiilt of the economic progress acliieved by collectivist agriculture (p. 256), 
Somewhat further on, Grinko egresses himself even more clearly and more concretely 
in this respect : If in the solution of the food problem the consuming interests of the 
social strata which are not proletarian, and still more of those strata which are not co- 
operating in tlie Soviet society, are injured, this fact cannot harm the socialist struc- 
ture of the TT. S. S. R. The line dividing the proletarian class from the others is not 
to be altered or obscured when it is a question of solving problems of food su^iply in a 
moment when all factors seem adverse (p. 257). 

Knickerbocker, who is an American, travelled through Russia as correspondent 
of the New York Evevih'g Post, and collected information on the spot. His account 
of his travels ressembles an instantaneous photograph but one taken in a good light. 
He is full of admiration for the grandiose nature of tlie Five Year Plan which he 
describes as ** a grandiose scheme, the most gigantic economic project in history, the 
most pretentious attempt ever made to put the planning principle into effect. ", etc. He 
illustrates the striking results obtained on the basis of figures and calculations. Inter 
alia, he speaks of the great Soviet farm “ Gigant " in the Northern Caucasus, which 
covers 642,000 acres of land and gives employment to some 3,000 permanent workers. 

He also explains the necessity for Russia to export goods even, as he says, 
below* production costs, e g., cereals and coal In view however of tlie depreciation 
of the Russian money, the exportation confers a certain advantage 

In general the impressions of the writer tend to vSliow that, as the result of the Five 
Year Plan, the national economy of Russia is becoming more and more powerful, but 
that at the same time stai»dards of living of the great mass of the population aye still 
t'xtremeh' low The book is easy to read and well set out and the matter is both 
interesting and iiivStructive], 

KoiyiR Hr Rudoi^F : ZemM^lske poji^teni u mis a v cizine (Forms of agricultural 
insurance in Czechoslovakia and in other countries) Czechoslovakian Academy of Agri- 
culture, Prague, 1930, 216 pages, numerous tables and graphs. (Smnmary and text of 
tables and graphs in Czech, German and PYench.) 

[This is a careful and well docuiiieuted enquiry into a ]>roblem imdcr discussion at 
the present time in Czechoslovakia the organisation of hail insurance and of livestock 
insurance in accordance with the ])rincii)les of public utility. Forms of such insurance 
have to be discovered likely to be most suitable to the conditions of the country. It 
is not possible to render obligatory to the same extent all kinds of insurance, in view of 
the different character of the risks. The insurances mentioned must be bOvSed on the 
])rinciple of mutuality. 

The work includes a thorough and detailed analysis of all aspects of the problem, 
conclusions and proposals as to the systematic organisation of iuvsurances, and a wealth 
of material in regard to forms of insurance not merely in Czechoslovakia, but also in 
many other countries. It is accordingly a work of much originality and is of consider- 
able interest both from the national and from the international standpoint]. 

Melioratni Viv^r v C^skoslovensk^ Republice (Hand Improvement Credit in the 
Czecho.slo'sakiaii Republic), Ministiy^ of Agriculture, Prague, 1931. 33 pages. (Summary 
in French and in GWan). 

[Tliis brochure contains information of some interest on the method of financing 
the land improvements wliich have been carried out in Czechoslovakia in tlie jieriod from 
1919 to 1930 and on which the total expenditure amounted to 1,780 million Czech crowns. 
It also outlines the programme of improvement works designed to cover the next ten 
years which are esitmiated to cost three and a half milliards of Czech crowns. To meet 
these requirements a State Fmid for land improvements has been established by the law 
of 27 March 1931. Tliis organisation which is a self-governing corporate body "will have 
the right to raise the necessary fimds for long term credit. Specml interest attaches to 
the terms of this law and to the programme of land improvement works for all persons 
dealing with questions of land improvements and the financing of such operations]. 

PuBUCATlONS OF HIE AMERICAN SocioixiGiCAE SociEl^Y. ~ Volume XXIH. The 
Rural Community. The Chicago University Pre.ss, Ch'cago. Illinois. 

[The American Sociological Society has published a highly interesting volume con- 
taining a number of studies, surveys, notes both sociological and statistical relating to 
the " Rural Community ". 
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The subject matter is arranged under the following heads : Division of Human 
Hcology and l^opidation, Division on Statistics, Division on Social Psychology, Division 
on Social Research, Section on Rural Socioloy, Section on Educational Sociology, Section 
on the Family, Section on the Community, Section on the Sociology of Religion, Section 
on Sociology and Social Work. 

Reports from the various Committees of the Society conclude the volume. Each 
division and section contains abimdant material of research, and a number oi statistical 
tables show the systematic care which has been taken by the authors of a great many 
of the above studies m supporting their conclusions or suggestions by ascertained facts 
and tabulated figures. The volume gives the impreSvSion however that a great deal 
of work remains yet to be done before the sociolo^cal problems affecting rural life can 
even be said to have l)een clearly defined. Sufficient statistics, even those of an official 
character, appear to be lacking in a number of cases or to be too recent to permit final 
conclusions. There is much material in this field which thus far appears to be mostly 
theoretical. 

Some ot the studies arc accurate liistoricai accounts of the trend of sociological events 
in rural communities which tend to show that further developments may be expected. 
Such problems as the intei relation between urban and rural life api)ear on the contrary 
to have been clearly defined in all their favourable and unfavourable reactions. Other 
subjects treated arc not confined to. rural conditions, but deal with sociological prob- 
lems of a general character. vSuch are the articles on family life in America of whicli their 
authors give a rather dark picture. 

On the whole this volimie published by the American Sociological Society is a 
source of information on Rural and Urban Rural life in the United States of considerable 
importance]. 
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CO-OPERATION 

Agricultural Co-operation in Norway. 

Iniroditction. 

Except as legards the co-operative dairy societies theie was towards the end 
of last century still ver} little development of agricultural co-operation in Norway" 
The very low density of the population, the geographical character of the country, 
with its mountains, forests and deep fjords making communication difficult, go 
far to account for this, especially if it is remembered that no long time ago tlu 
product*' of Norwegian farming were almost entirely consumed on the farm or sold 
on the local and distiict markets. Accimdingly the necessity for setting up organ- 
isations for selling these products on distant markets, which has acted as one of 
the main encouragements for the movement of agricultural co-operation in other 
countries, was not fell in Norway 

In the present century, on the othei hand, agricultural co-operation has nidt^ 
very lapid progress and at the present time, as shown in the table below^ out of thc^ 

125.000 ])ersons engaged in agriculture as a primary occupation, about 62,000 
belong to central co-operative associations for purchase of farming requisites, while 

44.000 are members of the co-operative dairies, about 30,000 of the co-operative 
slaughterhouses, and about i3,oo(; are members of 1he central egg-circles. The 
agricultural population is also strongly represented in the movement for consumer^' 
co-ojieriti'T'e societies which include in their membership about 50,000 of the 
^arming population. 


Position at the end oj i«j3o oj th^ more important Agnculinral Co-operative 
Organisations and of Consumers' Co-operahon 



Membership 

Tunio% ei 
luiihou 

Net jirofit 
crowns 

Pundb 

millions 



crowns 


crowns 

Central Purchasing Associations 
Central Association of Consumers' 

62,300 

35 ‘> 

I, 005 ,C)( »o 

5-4 

Co-operative Societies in Nor- 
way (N. K. L.) 


jo.O 

1, 200, 000 

6.7 

Consumers’ societies affiliated to 

K. K. L 

Consumeis’ societies indeirendent 

110,076 

1 10.2 

5,600 ono 

340 

of N. K. ly 

50,000 

40.0 

2,000,000 

8.0 

Dairies 

44,000 

80.0 

2,000,000 

15.0 

Slaughterhouses 

29,865 

20.5 

233,600 

2.5 

Central egg-circles 

13,000 

4-5 

89,000 

0.2 


Ec , 2 IngL 
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It should in addition be noted that during the last two or three years a very 
vigorous activity has been displayed in connection with agricultural co-operation 
resulting in the formation of several large new central organisations. Of these the 
Milk Centrals and the " Fleskecentralen the general organisation of the bacon 
pig producers and of the co-operative slaughterhouses, include in their member- 
ship the great majority of the farmers of Norway. 

I. — The Lbgae system of the Norwegian co operative organisations. 

No special law on co-operative societies exists in Norway, but several other 
laws contain clauses relating to the legal constitution of co-operative enterprises. 
Among these are : the law of 17 March 1890 relating to trade registers and to power 
of attorney, the commercial law’ of 16 July 1907, the law of 25 July 1913 on crafts, 
the law of 4 April 1924 on banks, etc. 

As regards registration, the co-operative societies must be registered in the 
Trade Register as are all other commercial enterprises. The co-operative society 
is registered as without liability and with a variable membership and capital. Each 
society is obliged to present to the Register a list of names of the members of its 
council of management and a copy of its rules, and to state the nature of its under- 
taking. All modifications of rules must also be comiiiunicated to the Trade Regis- 
ter. Exemption from this obligation of registration is granted only to co-operative 
societies wliich have no warehouses and distribute only goods ordered in advance 
by members (purchasing societies). 

With the exception of the purchasing societies, every co-operative society 
is obliged before beginning business to take out letters of commerce, certain 
conditions being required for the obtaining of this. If a society desires to open 
more than one branch, it is obliged to take out letters of commerce and to pay an 
annual charge for each branch. In this case also sales can only be made to members, 

A co-operative society may undertake any kind of production. If however it 
is desired to undertake a form of production which comes under the law on occupa- 
tions or crafts - - such a'^ baking, etc., — the head of this section of its activity must 
po.ssess an artisan's licence and must act on the management council of the society. 

Co-operative societiCvS are not permitted to undertake banking operations, but 
they have the right to accept members' deposits, to pay interest on the.se and to 
utilise them for their own business. 

The societies are also debarred from undertaking insurance business, which may 
only be undertaken either by share companies or by mutual insurance societies. 
There is however nothing to prevent a co-operative societv from being a shareholder 
in an insurance com})any as in an}^ other share company. 

Co-operati\'e societies, like private traders, are not subjected to the obligation 
of publishing accounts or official audit. 

As regards charges, co-oi)erative societies are obliged to pay the land tax, the 
tax on the income yielded by property as well as the tax on the surplus coming 
from sales to customers who are not members. On the other hand profits on sales 
to members are not subjected to any tax. 

II. — Co-operative supply organisations 
A. Purchasing Organisations, 

The first local organisations for joint purchase of farm requisites in Norway 
were certain rural economy societis {Landhruksselskaper) which in the eighties in- 
cluded this activity on their programmes. A more extended i>urchasing organ- 
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isalion was however not formed till i8q6 when the rural economy societies of four 
provinces established the Central Co-operative Purchasing Association in the cap- 
ital Oslo (Faelleskjdpet i Oslo) which grouped the local purchasing societies of the 
surrounding country. Some years later, towards 1900, three other similar cen- 
tres were formed in other regions of Norwa\, and at the present time (towards 
the end of 1930) there are seven such centres linking 2200 local societies with 
about 62,000 individual members. 

The societies affiliated to the Central Associations are either true purchasing 
societies {innkjdpslag) six^cially formed for the purpose, or agricultural societies 
(landbrukslag), small cultivators' societies (smaabrukslag) , dairies, cheese making 
societies, consumers' co-operative societies, and other similar organisations. 

Members of local purchasing societies are not expected to make any contribu- 
tion, and as a rule they do not pay any entrance fee. The societies therefore carry 
on business without members' capital, but members are jointly and severall> 
liable for payment of all goods delivered to their society by the Central Associa- 
tion. Any loss is distributed among the members on a pro-rata basis of the goods 
received during the last financial year. 

All the members of a local purchasing society are obliged to purchase from the 
society fertilisers and concentrated stock feeds ; as regards other commodities how- 
ever no obligation of the kind exists. 

Goods are distributed at current prices by the purchasing societies and must be 
paid at latest thirty days after delivery. In the case of non-payment within this 
period, some societies have established the rule of making no further delivery of 
goods before discharge of the payment due. With a view to a more regular observ- 
ance of this te^-m of 30 days, several societies have arranged for a bank loan from 
the district savings bank, the members being jointly and severally liable for such 
loan. On receipt of the invoice for the goods, the manager of the society .sends it 
to the bank together with a list showing che apportionment among the members. 
The bank: then debits to the current account of each member the sum due from 
him, and forwards the payment to the Central Association concerned. 

Purchasing societies are managed by a council of three or five members, one of 
whom acts a.s chairman. Either the chairman, or the manager engaged for the pur 
po&e and in receipt of a small salary or of a fee fixed according to the quantity of 
goods handled, takes the members' orders, forwards them to the Central Union, 
distributes the goods, receives the money and makes the payment to the Central 
organisation, unless the banking system described above has been adopted. 

The original constitution of the central organisations of the local purchasing 
societies was not entirely based on co-operative principles, since as alread> stated 
these organisations were set up by the rural economy societies of the provinces, 
and during the early years were administered with the help of loans guaranteed 
by the provinces. At the present time, however, their organisation is entirely 
co-operative, and the reserves which they have succeeded in building up enable 
them to dispense with the loans guaranteed by the provinces. 

Except as regards election and composition of the committee of representation 
and of the management council, the majority of the Central organisations are for the 
most part based on the same principles. An idea of their organisation and commer- 
cial methods may be gained from an account of the constitution and rules of the 
Central Purchasing Association at Oslo, whicli is the most important of these 
organisations. 

Admission to the Central organisation is not for the local societies conditional 
on payment of subscriptions, but it is essential that members should be jointl}" and 
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severally liable to the Central body for all the obligations of the society, that the 
societies should guarantee that their membership is not below ten, and that the 
society and its ineml>er& undertake to make all purchases of fertilisers and con- 
centrated stock feeds from /the central organisation. 

(roods received must be paid for at latest 30 days after delivery, unless some 
other stipulation has been made. If payment is not made at the due date, no fur- 
ther deliveries are made to the society till the accounts are discharged. If three 
months after due date payment for goods has still not been made, the sum is legally 
recoverable. On any overdue liability, the defaulting society is obliged to i)ay an 
interest of 2 per cent, higher than the discount rate of the Bank of "Norway. 

If a local society desires to withdraw from the Central organisation, three 
montlis notice should be given before the expiry of the financial 3'^ear. 

The highest authorities of the Central Association are tlie Committee of repre- 
sentatives and the management council. The Committee of representatives consist 
of 45 membeis, 38 appointed by the affiliated purchasing societies and 7 by the 
seven rural economy societies in the provinces which have been absorbed b\' the Cen- 
tral organisati(m. One of the main functions of the Committee of representatives 
i.s fo elect the management council, w^hich cemsists of seven members, one tor each 
]}rovince. The council appoints the commercial nicmagers and the rest of the stafi. 

Two per cent, of the annual profit is distributed to the affiliated societies which 
during the past year have made theii payments within tlie time allowed, wtiile the 
remainder of the profits is employed for the constitution of a resene fund. When 
the reserve fund has reached one-tenth of the average turiKncr of the tlnee preced- 
ing years, a bonus may be paid to the affiliated societies. 

Goods the distribution of which to the local societies is ensured by the Central 
Purchasing Associations include artificial fertilisers, concentrated stock feeds, seeds, 
flour and meal for domestic consumption, implements and machines for farm use, 
cement, electric equipment, fuel oil, etc. The Central Associations undertake pro 
diiction only to a very limited extent. Thus the Oslo Association has a mill and 
also a field for growing of selected cereals, the Stavanger Union has two oat grinding 
mills, and that of Trondhjem has a lime stone mill, and following the example of the 
Oslo Central Association has also a farm for the production of selected ceieals. 

In 1918, the Central Purchasing Unions w'ith the assistance of the Pea^am Barm 
ers’ Bank, e.stablished the Union of Central Co-operative Pundiasing Association 
{SaiHvirkecentralcn), the obfect being to act as intermediary in importation. This 
however was subsequently dissolved. 

In 1930 the Central Purchasing As.sociations showed an aggregate turnover of 
34.9 million crowns with a net profit of about one million crowns. In comi>arison 
with 1929 the turnover has decreased by 8.6 per cent., but as in the ^anie time 
the drop in prices of commodities was even more, there was an increase in the 
quantity of commodities sold. At the present time nearly three fourths of the 
artificial fertilisers and the concentiated .stock feeds used in Norway are sup])lie(l 
by the Central Purchasing Associations. 

B. ConsitJ/iers* Co-operative Societies. 

The movement for <'onsumers' co-operative societies has undoubtedly not the 
same importance for the rural population in Norway as it has for that of the tw^o 
neighbouring countries of Denmark and Finland. As however an important part 
of the activity of these societies takes the form of purchase of the products of rural 
members and sale to towm members for their consumption, and as the farmers are 
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largely represented, in the movement, it should be duly accorded its place in this 
account of Norwegian co-operation. 

The first consumers* co-operative societies in Norway were founded during the 
sixties but, mainly on account of the want of competence among the founders and, 
the unduly large credit given to the members, the movement was not long-lived 
and towards 1880 the greater part of these societies disappeared. The movement 
was not resumed till 1895, when ; he Christiania Co-operative Society was organised, 
in full accordance with the Rochdale principles. The foundation of this society gave 
a new impetus to the movement, several societies were established on the same model 
and in 1906 a central organisation was formed, the Norwegian Co-operative Union 
{Nofges Kooperativc Landsforening, or simply N. K. L.). 

At the present time there are in existence in Norway about 800 consumers* 
societies with a total membership of 160,000 persons, representing with the mem- 
bers of their families, from one-third to one-fourth of the total population of the 
country. At the end of the year 1930 there were affiliated to the Norwegian Co-oper- 
ative Union 455 local societies with 110,000 members in all. Outside the Union 
about 400 local societies were also in existence with a total number of 50,000 members. 
Complete particulars are not available as to the at'tivity of these non affiliated 
societies. Of the members of the societies affiliated, 99.2 per cent, were workers in 
industries including the fishing industry, seamen, transport workers or commercial 
employees, 26.3 per cent, were farmers, 6.2 per cent, were farm labourers, while the 
lemainder were distributed among other callings. 

All the local societies affiliated to the N. K. L. are based on the Rochdale prin- 
ciples. The working capital is ensured by the cf>ntTibutions of the members. These 
contributions are of two kinds the liability contributirm, or the amount whii'h ren- 
ders members jointly and severally liable for the financial obligations of the society, 
and the loan contribution. The amount of the liability contribution is usually from 
60 to 100 crowns ; the loan contribution is at least 100 crowns. In addition to the 
last nan^ed sum a member may however make a voluntary contribution of an\ sum 
he pleases. Contributions bear an interest of five per cent. The management 
( ouncil consists of from five to nine members and is elected by the general meeting 
of members, which meets twice in +he year. vSonie large societies have in addition 
committees of representatives. No member can withdraw from the society unless 
his contributions are paid, and tliree months notice of resignation must be given in 
writing. The accounts are audited by audittus appointee* by the general meeting. 
Apart from this local control, more than half the societies affiliated to the N. K. U. 
are at the same time members of the audit department of that Association, the 
accountancy experts of which check the audits and the stocks hekl by the so- 
cieties. 

The turnover of the local societies affiliated to the N. K U. amounted in 
1930 to iio million crowns, or, on an average, looo croAvns i>er member. The gross 
profit amouiffed to 16.2 million crowns and expenditure to 10.6 million, respecti\^ely 
14.2 and 9.6 per cent, of the turnovei. The net profit amounted to 5.6 millions, 
including 3.1 millions paid to the members as bonus. 

The economic position of the societies affiliated to che N. K.U. may be de- 
scribed as very good. Their total assets amounted in 1930 to about 42 million crowns, 
of which 17 Vi million represented the estimated value of the real and othei pro- 
perty, while their capital and funds amounted to nearly 24 million crowns and the 
remaining liabilities to 17.4 million. 

There were 121 establishments for production attached to the local sricieties 
affiliated to the N. K. U. in 1930, of which 90 wtre bakeries. 


♦ — Ec, 2 Ingl, 
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The object of the N.K, L., v^hich was, as already stated, foimdied in 1906,. 
is to act as a regulating influence on prices of commodities, to accumulate in its 
savings department consumers' money for their own advantage, to establish local 
societies, to diffuse a knowledge of the social and economic importance of co-opera- 
tion and to safeguard the interests of consumers in regard to legal matters. 

Any co-operative society which io organised in accordance with the principles 
of the model rules of the N. K.h., and undertakes to observe the rules of the 
Association, may be affiliated on pajnnent of a sum of 10 crowns per member. Affil- 
iated societies are liable in respect of the financial obligations of the societies only 
to the extent of the shares thus paid. 

All sales take place at wholesale prices, and payment must be made within the 
30 days following the delivery of the goods. If payment is made before the expiry 
of the period, advance mterest is credited to the society, if on the other hand 
the period has expired, the society is obliged to pay interest for default. Affiliated 
societies are not under any obligation to make their purchases from the Association. 

The general meeting of the members which takes place every three years is 
the supreme organ of the Association. All local societies have the right to send to 
this body one representative plii^ a certain number of additional representatives 
in proportion to their purchases from the N. K. L.. The congress elects Ihe manage- 
ment council consisting of five membeis with the addition of the managing director 
and a member elected by the staff of the N. K. L. In the intervals between the 
general meetings, the highe.st authority of the N. K, L. is the conmiiltee of repre- 
sentatives. consisting of 24 members, 22 elected by the 16 District Unions of the 
local societies and two ]>y the employees and officials of the Association. The com- 
mittee of representatives regulates the more important questions, jmrehase and sale 
of real property, establishment of factories, etc. The committee also ap])oints the 
manager who is lesponsible for the commercial activity of the Association. 

The advisory and propaganda activities of the N. K. L. are undertaken by 
the Department of organisati(>ii, and the funds required are ensured by the aniiaal 
contribution of 60 ore per member, which every society is obliged to pay to the 
department in question. The propaganda and educational activity is carried on 
by the review “ Kooperat(»ren " ol whit'h 100,000 copies printed monthly, and 
by lectures or vocational courses. The wwk of organisation is done in collaboration 
with the District Unions of the 'societies. 

The N. K. ly. does business in every kind of merchandise, distributing from 
its depots in the different towns. Agiicultural iiroducts supplied by the local so- 
cieties in the rural districts to the depots for forw^arding to the local societies in 
the towns form an important proportion of these sales. The total turnover has 
since the foundation of the As.sociation increased with almost no interruption and 
in 1930 amounted to 30. C million ciowns, a sum which in spite of the fall in the 
wholesale jirice index is nearly one and a half million crowns larger than in 1929. 
The net profit was 518,000 crowns. 

In addition to its wholesale trading activity, the N. K. L. works two mar- 
garine factories, one tobacco factoiy, one soap factor}^, a mill, a shoe factory, thiee 
establishments for coffee-roasting. It also owns two insurance companies, one for 
general insurance against losses, and one tor life insurance. Among the manufactur- 
ing establishments the margarine factory had in 1930 an output of 3,263 m. tons of 
the value of 3.7 million crowns, the turnover of the soap factory was one million 
crowns, that of the Stavanger mill, the capacity of which at the present time is 1500 hi. 
l)er day, amounted to 5.1 mllions, and the shoe factory had an output of more than 
100,000 pairs of shoes per annum, wdth a total gross value of 1.3 million crowns.. 



The activity of the savings departments which date from 1911 is carried on 
th# Deposits Section of the N. K. L. which at the present time has 80 branches 
with 18,000 depositors and deposits amounting to from 6 to 7 million crowns. 

It may finally be noted that the N. K. L. is a member of the Scandinavian 
Co-operative Association of Wholesale Trade (Kordisk Andelsforbnnd), a purchas- 
ing organisation based on co-operative principles and grouping together the 
Wholesale Trade Co-operative Associations of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
since 1928, Finland. 

{to be continued), H. Dindstbdt. 

Regulation of Go-operation as an Economic and Social Institution in Spain. 

Before 1929 no legislative measures properly so called were in existence in 
vSpain regulating the working of the co-operative societes, and these societies were 
regarded as of a similar nature as the simple groupings constituted for every kind 
of purpose regulated by the Daw of Associations of 1887 in an indefinite and general 
manner. On 28 January 1906 a law on agricultural syndicates was passed, the 
object of which was to support and encourage co-operative tendencies. It included 
special provisions granting facilities for the formation of and exempting from 
taxation co-operative societies formed under the aegis of this law on syndicates. 
Til view of the absence of legal provision on the subject of co-operation, the Govern- 
ment in 1929 gave full consideration to the situation and a Royal Decree was enacted 
on 26 July In virtue of the provisioUvS of this decree, the organisation of agricul- 
ture and stock-breeding was decentralised and placed instead under the Provin- 
cial Assemblies {Dipntacioncs pyovinciales) to which was attached in each case a 
si)ecial body of an advisory and executive character for the benefit of farmers and 
stockbreeders organised in co-operative societies. By a later decree of 21 Novem- 
ber of the same year 1929, regulations were enacted to which the agricultural 
associations and syndicates now have to conform. These included rules for the 
ordering, classification and supervision of co-operation in its separate activities 
with a view to ensuring the interests of the members and to the reinforcement and 
improvement of all existing co-operative effort while assisting its expansion in all 
possilile ways. 

Such were the measures relating to co-operation to be found in Spanish legis- 
lation u]) to the beginning of the new regime. 

In view of the defective charactei of the legislation prior to the year 1929 and 
seeing that the legislation of that year did not correspond to the democratic ten- 
dencies which inspiied the new situation, the Government of the Republic passed 
on 4 July 1931 a Decree, which was declared law on () September. This law was 
designed to meet the requirement so strongly felt in Spain for a legislation which 
would define* and regulate co-operation as an institution of true economic and soc- 
ial character within the legal forms according fully with co-operative needs, so 
that co-operative development might proceed smoothly and without disaster. 

As it rests with other publications of this Institute, and in particular with the 
Anmiaire International de Legislation agricole, to supply the text of laws, no details 
of this Law will be given here, and this account will be confined to some notes on 
its more striking and novel features. 

New legal mea.sures were necessary ; they were demanded primarily by the 
backward state of the co-operative movement, and also by the vague character 
of the former measures which rendered nugatory all efforts for the encouragement 
of co-operation ; and finally because under the new regime it was impossible to 
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retain the phrasing of certain provisions of the laws of 1929 which had been passed 
in a political situation characterised by tendencies completely distinct from th^se 
of the present situation. 

On the other hand, on the eve of the reform which is to effect a radical trans- 
formation in Spanish land tenure, co-operation, which will have to fill an important 
place in the successful carrying through of the reform, must perforce be planned 
along the same progressive lines as the reform itself, and must in the aims it adopts 
correspond as a whole to the requirements which will be created by the agrarian 
reform in Spain. 

It may first be stated what is meant by a co-operative society under this law. 

The following is the definition : . the association of natural or legal persons 

who, placing themselves in their organisation and working under the prescriptions 
of the present law, keep before them as object not that of money-making but the 
satisfaction of some common need and the ensuring of the social and economic welfare 
of the members by means of the joint action of the members in some collective oper- 
ation In other words, there is here outlined the form of a co-operative society 
of an economic and social character, the essence of which is the satisfaction of joint 
requirements but without any money-making object. This does not exclude 
honestly earned profits but does exclude the excessive gain^ which should not be 
associated with the true co-operative system. 

The legal conditions essentia] to all co-operative societies are as follows : 

(a) complete powers of self-government, by their own statutes and the agreed 
decisions of the general meeting. 

[h) equality of voting rights for all members. None the less certain excep- 
tions may be established, when the lules of the society expressly admit them, as 
in the case of the co-operative vocational workers’ societies in which some members 
may hold up to three votes, in accordance with the extent of their participation in 
the affairs of the society ; it is however understood that the capital brought in 
remains independent, and that the plurality of votes is not applicable to affairs of 
a personal character. 

(c) there is no obligation in respect to the function of any particular Iver- 
son or body. 

{d) participation in share capital is not transferable except as between mem- 
bers, under conditions to be fixed, and that in the event of assigning any interest 
to those shares in the capital it is fixed in advance at an amount which must never 
exceed the legal interest. 

[e) that in the event of distribution of surplus the division will take place 
proportionately to the participation of each member in the operations of the society. 

The minimum number of members is 20, except in the cases in which a different 
minimum is established either by law or by regulation for societies of some defined 
type. The maximum membership cannot be limited either by statute or de facto, 
except where there is special justification and with the previous authorisation of 
the Ministry of Labour. 

The elimination of all idea of gain, referred to previously, is established by the 
law in the following terms : “No one may belong to a co-operative society in the 
capacity of a society promoter, a contractor, a capitalist member or anything of 
the sort. There can be no preference shares, founders' shares, nor any combina- 
tion that tends to ensure privileges or special advantages to certain persons, unless 
there is an act or agreement to the contrary 

The full juridical personality which is granted to co-operative societies confers 
upon them the right to acquire, to own, and to alienate goods and rights, to con- 
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tract obligations, to bring civil and criminal suits and to perform all actions cal- 
culated to fulfil their purposes or to be in defence of their interests, always in con- 
formity with the laws and rules of their constitution. 

As regards liability of members, the co-operative societies may be of three 
classes ; societies with limited liability, the commitments and obligations of which 
are limited to the assets of the society ; co-operative societies with supplementary 
liability, in which the members may constitute a supplementary guarantee, with 
a maximum fixed in advance ; and societies with unlimited liability in which the 
members are liable to the extent of the whole of their property. Consumers’ co- 
operative societies may not be constituted on a basis of unlimited liability, and there 
is a similar prohibition as regards corporate bodies forming part of a society with 
unlimited liability. 

Ill order to distinguish true co-operation from any form of association par- 
tially resembling it the law says that *' . . . only the societies classified as such by 
the regulation of the present decree may employ the designation ' co-operative \ 
No other association, society, company or establishment may UvSe in its designation, 
sub-title, advertisement, label or announcement, nor any document the word 
‘ co-operative ’, nor any other of similar meaning or one likely to lead to 
confusion ”. The object of this regulation has been indicated, which is to prevent 
other institutions of non co-operative character obtaining the special treatment 
which is accorded to the true co-operative societies, or benefiting in any way by 
the advantages which are conceded by the law to co-operation. 

A special Register is formed in which co-operative societies must be reg- 
istered. No fee is required but no society may begin activities until it has been 
registered. 

Til accordance with the modern views as to the equality of the sexes before the 
law, it is provided that membership of a co-operative society is open, without 
the necessity of the coUvSent of the husband, to any married woman who desires to 
belong to a co-opeiative society, and without delay if the society is one with 
limited liability ; and to any woman without the necessity for paternal consent if 
she has completed the age of i6 years. 

Any member may resign from the co-operative society to which he belongs 
on giving the notice in writing which is required by the rules, provided that the 
extent of the notice does not exceed one month in the couvsumers’ co-operative 
societies and that on withdrawal a member remains liable for discharge of liis 
commitments and liabilities contracted at the time of his withdrawal. After the 
ex])iration of two years from the resignation no kind of liability can be required of 
the member who has withdrawn. When the resignation of a member is .xcepted his 
share in the society’s assets is liquidated on guaranteeing the sum that corresponds 
to it if such share was not made subject to liquidation of non -discharged liabil- 
ities. 

The law lays down that in the case in which the participation of the members 
in the society’s capital is represented by shares, these shall be registered shares of 
a value not higher than one hundred pesetas each. For the formation of the fund 
of reserve it is enacted that lo per cent, at least of the profits of each season shall 
go to constitute a reserve fund until it reaches a sum equal to the amount of the 
individual capital brought in on a compulsory basis by the members. 

The administration of the co-operative societies is in the hands of a council 
consisting of five individuals as a minimum, and in the societies of more than one 
hundred members there will be set up, in addition to the council, a committee 
for the passing of accounts formed by three individuals cho.sen by the general meet- 



ing. The above is a statement of the purport of the principal provisions of the law 
in respect of the working of the co-operative associations, and the classes of these 
societies as established by the law may now be enumerated. 

Under the designation of Consumers* Co-operative Societies there fall in one 
group five different classes, viz , : 

distributive 
^ special supply 

Consumers’ co-operative societies . health and sanitary 

/ miscellaneous services 
V dwelling house provision 

Forming independent groups there are : 

Co-operative study societies {Cooperativas escolares). 

Workers’ co-operative societies {Cooperativas de trabaj adores). 

Vocational workers’ co-operative societies [Cooperativas profesionales). 

Co-operative credit societies (Cooperativas de credito) and Co-operative 
insurance societies [Cooperativas de seguros). 

The characteristics of each of these groups may be briefly summarised. 

In the societies included in the group of consumers’ co-operative societies, the 
condition necessary for those of the first category, the distributive societies, is that 
the excess returns, after the requirements of the reserve fund and of the operations 
of the society have been met, are distributed proportionally to the amount paid 
in full by the members in payment for goods or services rendered to them severally 
by the society. The societies for distribution and sale may render services to the 
members of another similar society on a reciprocal basis, and to corporations and 
also to the general public, for reasons of public utility or when the competent 
authority so directs. 

The same rules obtain for the co-operative societies of the second class of this 
group, those of special supply, or the societies engaging in the supply of water, 
gas, electricity, machinery, fertilisers, etc. 

As a feature of the co-operative sanitary societies proving their non-individ- 
uaUstic character and their practical aim, the provisions of the law may be quoted 
prescribing that no interest is payable on the share capital and that all gains, after 
due regard to the reserve fund has been had, are devoted to inij)rovement of the 
services and the operations of the society. This class of co-operative society may 
receive aid or subsidy from co-operative societies of other kinds when required 
by the objects of its activity, and there is no obligation as to reciprocity of services. 

Co-operative study societies [cooperativas escolares) are societies formed among 
the students of centres of instruction for the purpose of inculcating the idea of co- 
operation. They are of a strictly popular character, their object being the wider 
diffusion of co-operation and its practice. 

By workers’ co-operative societies [cooperativas de trabajadores) are understood 
by the law those the main object of which is the improvement of the return from 
and the conditions of the personal labour of their members by the following means : 
contracting for the joint labour of all members or groups of members, joint execu- 
tion of work, joint purchase and distribution to members of the materials and im- 
plements of their labour, co-operative management of land and of production cen- 
tres. The necessary condition of the workers’ co-operative societies is that, in the 
event of distribution of the surplus returns, after due regard has been had to the 
reserve fund and the operations of the society, the division should be made in 
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proportion to the value assigned to the personal labour contributed by each member 
to the common work. No person other than a member may be permanently 
employed by these societies ; at the busy times, however, such as seed time and 
harvest in farm work, or when manipulation of a product has to be accomplished 
within a definite time, non-member workers may be taken on. When these societies 
reach the point of having liquid social as.sets in excess of ten thousand pesetas per 
member they will lose their character of workers' co-operative societies, and will 
pass, for all legal purpo.ses, to the group of vocational workers’ co-operative .societies 
(cooperativas dv profesionales). 

The law regards as vocational workers’ co-operative societies (cooperativas de 
profesionales) those formed by farmers, stockbreeders, manufacturers, etc., with the 
object of carrying out jointly and on co-operative bases certain operations designed 
for the improvement of the enterprise from the economic standpoint, for example : 
purchase or production or distribution among the members of requisites, raw 
materials and implements, and of all the means of production, .such as machines, 
fertilisers, seeds, etc. ; joint performance of the preliminary operations of produc- 
tion, or inversely joint execution of the final transformation processes of the 
products of members up to the point of final preparation for the market ; joint 
practice of some industry, more particularly the industries complementary or sub- 
.sidiary to those practised by members : joint farming of lands or management of 
industries of members, thus forming an enterprise of higher order by the co-operative 
union of different particular enterprises , sale of the products of the society and i)f 
the members ; facilitating the obtaining of the credit required for the operations 
of the society by meams of pledge or mutual .security; and finally carrying out every 
kind ot operation directed towards the greater economic welfare of the .society. 
The profits shown by the annual statements of these co-operative societies of voca- 
tional workers are distributed among the members according to the total amount 
1 cpresenting the operations perfoimed by each member with the .society. 

The regulation -> for the working of the co-operative credit societies authorise 
impositions, advances, loans and discounts, recoveries of payments and payments 
on account for the members, performance of nece.ssary banking services and of 
every other operation complementary to those mentioned. The.se co-operative 
societies may grant credits only to individuals or bodies holding the status of mem- 
bers. The interest of all operations is fixed at the most strictly economic limit, 
in no case exceeding the legal limit. Within these regulations the co-operative 
credit societies will endeavour to give their activities an eminently popular 
charactci with the object of diffusing credit facilities as widely as possible and 
bringing the benefits within the reach of the poorest worker. 

The constitution of co-operative insurance societies (cooperativas de segmos) 
i.^ authorised by the law. An mitial guarantee fund is to be formed, with contri- 
butions apart from the subscription.s and premiums, and with the support also 
of persons and bodies not insured. External contributions will not however confer 
any right to exert influence on the development of the society, but are merely 
a method of guaranteeing the working of the society at the first stage. The law 
provides that subsequently these external contributions to the .‘society shall be 
replaced, within a suitable period, by the funds of the societies themselves. The 
activity covers all forms of insurance, mainly those most necessary to the working 
classes, such as accident, maternity, unemployment insurances. 

After providing for ranging in the groups indicated all forms of co-operative 
activity, the law proceeds to regulate the dissolution and liquidation of associa- 
tions, and with due regard to the democratic principles and to the principles of social 
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equality which throughout inspire the law, it is provided that in no case would 
there be appropriated to any member, in the event of the dissolution of the society 
reimboursing him, a higher value than that which would be paid to him if he had 
left the society at any time of his own accord ; also that the amounts derived from 
the obligatory reserve funds cannot be distributed, in any case, between the mem- 
bers, and that these sums as well as those which represent the excess of the value 
corresponding to the payments to the members, already mentioned will be 
devoted to the co-operative work of instruction or of benevolence as the general 
meeting of the society in liquidation may decide. All amounts which for any 
reason are at the disposal of the co-operative society at the time of its dissolution 
will be devoted to similar purposes. 

It is open to co-operative societies to forms Unions and Federations, and to 
make agreements for the accomplishment of operations of common interest. 

A Centre is established under the Ministry of Labour, the function of which 
is the study, proposal, execution and diffusion of legal measures relating to co-oper- 
ation, investigation of the co-operative movement, encouragement of its develop- 
ment in Spam, inspection of the societies and such supervision as is necessary. This 
Centre will be an informatory organisation to the Government as regards the 
co-operative societies and will act as intermediary. 

With respect to the advantages and facilities conceded to the co-operative 
societies, representation is secured to the consumers' societies in the official organ- 
isations for provisioning and they are authorised to supply their members directly 
with articles of prime necessity, independently of any provisioning agreement which 
the authorities may have with other suppliers. The different groups enjoy exemp- 
tion from a number of taxes. Workers' co-operative societies may tender for 
public works, and will have preferential treatment as compared with other 
competitors. The guarantees they have to give as security on their farming and 
other enterprises are reduced to the fourth part of that which is required of other 
undertakings which are not co-operative in character. 

In conclusion, with a view to preventing other societies of miscellaneous type 
from sheltering under the protection accorded by this law to co-operative societies, 
and securing the advantages without fulfilling the eminently democratic purpose 
which runs all through the new legislation on co-operation, any attempt of this 
kind will be punished by the infliction of a fine of 1000 pesetas on co-operative 
societies which infringe the provisions of this law, and of one of fifty pesetas on 
the members of the administration. In the case of repetition of the offence the 
sum will be doubled. 

All the already existing societies, in order to function as such, will be expected 
to accept the provisions of the law and to introduce into their rules the modifi- 
cations that will be necessary for the fulfilment of the mandate. 

E. M. B. 


INSURANCE 

Hail and Livestock Insurance in Switzerland (1). 

Hail insurance is of relatively old standing in Switzerland : its first appearance 
dates from more than a century ago. Although preceded by some quite temporary 
and limited experiments the formation of the Mutual Insurance Society foimded at 

(i) The folloWiii^ note is chiefly biseJ on the data and milenal communicated by the 
Div.sio 1 of Agriculture of the Fe leral Department of Public Economy in leply to the question- 
naires addres'sed to it by the Buteau of Kcononnc and Social Studies of this Institute. 



Berne in 1825 considered avS the first attempt to organise effort to meet the 

disastrous losses caused by hail. The activity of this societ}^ was soon extended 
to several cantons, but in consequence of certain occurrences the detail of which 
is only imperfectly known (including secession on the part of the farmers of the 
Cantons of Vaud, Fribourg and Lucerne), this society disappeared in i860. 

In the cantons of Fribourg and Lucerne, tw^o societies were in 1831 and 1836 
foinied the first of which survived about 50 years and the other rather more than 
20 years ; there is no information available on the activity of the society established 
in the Canton of Vaud. For many years hail insuiance was largely ojicrated by 
foreign enterprises. 

In 1875 the " Paragrele '* was founded at Neuchatel, a mutual hail insurance 
association the action of which has alwa^^s been confined to the vineyards situated 
in the territory of the Canton of Neuchatel. In 1880 the Societe Suisse d' assurance 
conire la grele was founded at Zurich, and is the only large society in Switzer- 
land for this branch of insurance. 'U'ith the entrance of the fanners of the Can- 
ton of Ticino in 1920 into this Society, il^ field of activity became extended to the 
territory of the whole Confederation. The two ‘*ocieties are without share capital 
bill have a reseive fund which is increased by the additiiui of the yearly balances. 
These reseives amouided in 1929 to 319,500 and in 1930 to 336,000 Swiss francs for 
the former society, the “ Paragrele and to 6,597,849 Swiss francs in 1929 and to 
5,()ofi,oi2.i4 in 1930 for the Socicie Suisse. 

The Canton of Vaud on the other hand with the object of widening the field 
for hail insurance established under a law of 25 October 1928 cantonal insurance 
against damage frou! hail, under the name oi Assurunrr ^rele cantonnlc. The fin- 
ancial organisation of this iii.^titution is intended to ensuie as far as i:)ossible the 
])ayineiit of compensation to the 2>olicy holders out oi its own resources. It has a 
reserve fund and a scheme under which rebates are given. 

Hail insurance in the Canton of Vaud is partially comjmlsory. Actually among 
the five tyi)ts of piemium that may be taken out under the cantonal hail insurance 
scheme only two are obligatory: the fixed or basic premium on vine growing (grapes 
and young plantations of not more than three years) and the ba.sic premium on ce- 
reals ; while the additional premium on vine growing (grapes, nurseries of rooted 
plants, grafted stocks and stocks) as well a.s the additional premium on cereals and 
the insurance on rhher crops are all optional. 

Hail insurance as well as </ther branches of insurance in Switzerland is sub- 
ject to the jirovisions of the federal law on the insurance contract of 2 Apiil 1908. 
This law is not apiilicable to leirivsurance contracts, nor to contracts made by 
associations the sphere of aclhity of which is locally restricted. 

The working of private insurance enlerjirises is subject to the Federal sujier- 
vision assigned to the Confederation by art. 34, paragraph 2 of the Federal Con- 
stitution and exerci.^ed by the Federal Council in virtue of and in accordance with 
the jirovisions of the law of 25 June 1885. This law is not applicable to the local 
associations indicated above. 

The private undertakings subjected in the law relating to supervision are 
expected , inter alia, according to the Pederal law^ of 4 PVbruary 1919, to place a 
guarantee with the Pederal Coimcil. 

Encouragement to hail insurance in Switzerland takes the form of both can- 
tonal and federal subsidies. The great devastation wrought by hail in Switzerland 
has made it necessary for the public authorities to give financial assistance ; other- 
wise the societies would have been under the disadvantage of being compelled to 
maintain the premiums at a high level with the result that farmers would remain 
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aloof. The SociHe Suisse of Zurich, in view of its character as a public utility in- 
stitution, received a federal subvention of 500 francs for foundation expenses. This 
society opened under great difficulties in years when losses were very severe and as 
early as 1882 the directors addressed a request to the Government with a view to 
obtaining a federal subsidy towards the formation of a reserve fund. This request 
and others that follo\ved were refused. Finally by Message of 23 November 1888, 
the Federal Council proposed to the Chambers to enter on the annual budget an 
item for ''financial assistance to hail insurance''. This proposal was adopted 
and in the course of the discussion on the budget of 1890, a credit of 50,000 
francs was for the first time granted in favour of hail insurance. This credit was 
continued during the years 1890 till 18Q3. 

The Federal Law of 22 December 1893 relating to the encouragement of agri- 
culture by the (jovernment, a law which is still in force with certain amendments 
which are not of relevance here, contains an article 13 in virtue of which “ the Con- 
federation is expected to suppoit by means of subsidies the efforts of the Cantons 
in regard to livestock and hail insurance The sums assigned each year by the 
Federal (Tovernnient on behalf <jf hail insurance art given to the societies in the form 
of subsidies facilitating such insurance : 

(a) b} paying the cost of the insurance policy ; 

(h) by making a contribution to the payment of premiums , 

(c) by constituting a reserve fund. 

In accordance with the law quoted, the Government subsidy in favour of 
these two types of insurance mu^t nevoi exceed the sum set aside for the same piu- 
pose by the canton. 

These subsidies were paid in full up to 1914. After and including 1915, owing 
to financial dfficulties, the hederal Council decided that the subsidy could no 
longer exceed : 

(a) for insurance policies; 50 per cent, of the expenditure, 

(b) for the jnemiums 20 per cent, of the expenses in the case of insurance 
of vineyards and 12,5 per cent, if the insurance applied to other farm crops, cereals 
vegetables, fruits, etc. 

The total amount of the cantonal subsidies is fixed by the respective legisla- 
tions of the cantons. Inhabitants of the two cantons of Glams and Grisons receive 
no subsidies in aid of hail insurance. The Canton of Ticino, where the Societe 
Suisse refused up I0 1920 to arrange policies on account of the high risks and 
of the absence f>f adequate statistical data on the frequency of hail storms, enjoys 
higher Federal subventions iii certain classes of risks, under the condition that a 
subsidy at least as high is given by the canton. As regards the canton of Vaud, 
the State is tinder an engagement, for the years in which the total of the premiums 
and Ihe fimds available from the reserves of the Assurance grele cantonale are not 
sufficient to meet the full payment of the compensation assigned to members, to 
advance to the bank of the institution in question the sums required to make up the 
difference. The^^e advances must be repaid to the Bank of the State at the earliest 
possible date with a normal interest. The total of unrepaid advanc?fes must not ex- 
ceed 5,000,000 francs. The State liability for the engagements which may accrue 
to it in this connection is thus expressly limited, apart from the contributioiis from 
the polif'y-holders, to the sum above indicated, in accordance with the provisions of 
art. 22 of the same law. In the event of the surplus reserve funds, sums accruing 
from an}^ reinsurance that may have been effected, and the State guarantee of 
5,000,000 fr. being all exhausted, the Council of State may decide on reductions 
in compensation. 
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On i6 March 1928 a recommendation was laid l>efore the Federal Chambers 
which a few months ago had still not been discussed. It runs as follows : '' the 
Federal Councilisinviled to present a report as regards the desirability or otherwise 
of encouraging the introduction of compulsory insurance against hail for certain 
crops by means of the modification of the conditions to which the Federal 
subvention intended for this form of insurance is subjected 

Switzerland possesses a regular service for the ascertainment and reporting of 
the occurrence of hailstorms : this service is provided through the Swiss Central 
Meteorological Station at Zurich which is an official institution. Reports are re- 
ceived from high altitude stations and also from correspondents who give their 
voluntary services in many districts. Information on the date, place and severity 
of hailstorms supplied to the central station enable it to publish each year a 
complete survey of the subject. 

The purely scientific side of the work lies wnth the Central Station : the direct 
practical ascertainment of facts (kind of crops damaged by hail, identification of 
the areas imder each of these crops, and estimation of the losses in each case) is 
undertaken by the hail insurance organisations, as it is clearly in their interest to 
<)btain exact information on these points. 

The development of hail insurance in Switzerland has been almost continuous. 


Years 


Number of policies Absured capital 


i8qo-c)5 (yearly average) 
1906-10 » » 

T9T4 • • • 

IQ18 

1Q24 

192Q 




23,340 

21,876,606.50 

5^.‘>4T 

61,058,549.60 

66,661 

81,356,404 - 

S«,739 

206,476,184 — 

84,302 

170,489,460 — 

100,941 

181,650,105 — 

115,120 

186,842,015 — 


In sjiite of the diminution in the value of the currency, the figures just given 
piovc tli<iL the idea of hail insurance has made great progress in Switzerland and that 
the insured capilal is greatly in excess, from the absolute point of view, of the pre- 
war amount. 

On the other hand the course of business was not very successful ; during 
the years 1924 to 1929 premiums were far from sufficient to meet the indemnity 
payments. The unappropriated reserves were placed under heavy contribution to 
make it possible to compensate the loSvSes. 

The business done in hail insurance in >Switzerland during the years 1924 to 
1929 may bo shown in the of form percentages of the sums assured, taken from 
the Report of the Federal Bureau of Insurances published in 1931 and relating to 
the financial year 1929 — 


Years 


1955 

1926 

1927 

1928 
*929 


j Gross premiums Gross compensation pa3rment3 


in percentages of 

in percentagcb of 

in % of the 

the sums assured 

1 the sums assured ^ 

premiums paid 

2.01 

1.82 1 

91.0 

2.13 

1.19 

66.0 

2.06 ! 

4.27 1 

207.0 

2.84 

2.94 1 

127.0 

2.41 

2.61 ' 

108.0 
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As regards the encouragement given by the public authorities to hail insurance, 
the following are the figures published by the Federal Council in its report on the 
activities of 1930 and relating I0 1929 and 1930 : 



Polaics 

Assured 

capital 

Premium's 

Expenditure of the Canton 

Cf)ht of p mtums Total 

IJoliats 

Federal 

subsidies 

1930 . . 

110,941 

J86,s42,0Jr> — 

1 8 l,«r)(). 105.45 

4.771,900,30 

4,7.i7,«99.46 

70,‘t7S.15 

66.046.51 

703,2^7,08 773.665 23 

»8S,080.75 754.727.26 ^ 

706,780.60 

748,297.40 


The aggregate total of the j^reniinms received uccoiding to the reports of the 
institutions for 1930 (including the cantonal and federal '*iibsidios) amounted to . 

For the ParagrHe . . .* francs 80, 700. 50 

For the Socitie Stiisse » 3,448,452.40 

For the Canton of Vaud » 1,250,955.90 


Total francs . . . 4,780,108.80 

The total amount representing compensaticm j'ayments made was in 1930 : 

For the Paragrele francs 89,748.10 

For the Socieie Suisse 3,752,851.90 

For the Canton of Vaud » 702,978.20 

francs 4,545,578.20 


The Socieie Suisse of Zurich i.s the only one of the .Swiss institutions covering 
hcii] risks which is re-insured. This vSociety is re-insurcd in virtue of a reinsurance 
agreement or the basis of partial rein.siirance and of exce^s loss with the following 
societies : the Com'pagnie Suisse de reassurance at Zurich, '‘La Suisse”, Compa^^nie 
Anonyme d' assurances generates at Zurich, the Socieie Suisse d' assurance conire Ics tie- 
cidents at Winterthur, and La Generate ” , Socieie anonyme d* assurances at Beine, 
The has paid in 1930 a total sum of 1,419,242 francs in reinsurance 

premiums : the reinsurances have 3delded in the course of the same year a total sum 
of 1,497,289 francs on a total of lo.sses amounting to 3,752,851 francs. 

The Assurance-grele cantonale of Vaud has been in negotiation for three years 
with different companies, but no one of these has so far undertaken to reinsure its. 
liabilities. The Paragrele does not rein'^ure its risks. 


Livestock insurance has Veen practited in Swityerlaud over a long period. The 
local private associations, of a mutual and optional character, were the first to give 
farmers the opportunity of obtaining insurance again.st mortality of livestock 
resulting from disease or accident. These communal or intercommunal associatioas. 
form even at the present time the backbone of the system. 
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The cantonal and Federal authoritiCvS at an early stage gave considerable atten- 
tion to the fostering of the movement. In the cantons laws were put into force 
which have tended to make live stock insurance compulsory in the respective areas. 
These laWvS contain provisions relating to the subsidising of the local associations ; 
such subventions vary with the cantons and are calculated on different bases : num- 
ber of head of stock insured, estimated value, amount representing losses, etc. The 
laws also fix the principles on which the rules are to be established, including quest- 
ions of organisation, compensation in the event of death of the animals, contributions 
of the insured owners, expiry of the claim to compensation, etc. A certain number 
cantons have not yet made insurance compulsory (Schwys, Unterwald, St. Gall, 
Lucerne, Zug, Appenzell) ; in others the obligation exists only for certain parts of 
the territory, the communes or groups of communes only in which a certain propor- 
tion of the owners of live stock have declared themselves in favour of insurance. 
In short there is much divergence in this respect. 

Live stock insurance is thus carried on in Switzerland almost exclusively by 
the local organisations which do not come under the federal supervision of 
insurance societies. 

There are no large societies in Switzerland for insurance of live stock. In 
igzo there were in Switzerland 2,101 local live stock insurance societies distributed 
as follows : 1,919 cattle insurance vsocieties with 128,000 members, 45 societies for 
insurance of horses with 17,000 members. 127 societies for insurance of goats with 
pqoo members and 10 pig insurance societies with 700 members (i). 

The last report of the Federal Bureau of Insurances, published in 1931 and re- 
lating to the financial year 1929, mentions three societies only as operating in this 
branch of insurance and subject to Federal supervision : the Muiuelle chevaline 
Suisse founded in 190T at Lausanne (sums assured, fr. b, 775, 095, ptemiums, 
202,146, looses 20.?, 203) ; the societv for insurance of horses and live stock founded 
at Berne in 1925 (premium fr. 40,591, losses, 26,452) and the (Vneral Insurance 
at Berne wliich undertake^ this type of insurance onh so far as relates to 
slaughter stock. 

There is no reinsurance federation in Switzerland relating to live stock. 

In a<'coi<!auce with the provisions of art. 13 of the Federal haw already men- 
tioned of 22 December 1893 relating to the improvement of agriculture, the Federal 
authoiities assign to tlu^ cantons in wLicli compulsory insurance of live stock is in 
stitiited either for the whole territory or for certain parts of the canton, subsidies 
w^liich are a first charge on the credits allocated for the purpose on the budget oi 
the year. As stated before in connection with hail insurance, the (rovernment sub- 
sidy must never exceed the amount set apart for the same purpose by t-ic canton. 

The total amount of the Government subsidies is fixed as from and including 
i()3o by the decree of 5 November 1929. This decree establishes that the annual 
subsidies of llie Confederation will amount to the same figure as the cantonal sub- 
sidies, but for cattle they are not to exceed francs 1.50 for ea('h animal registered 
in the insurance association. 

For animals registered in an insurance association of the iPjOuntainous regions 
and for those registered in another association but having passed the summer on a 


(1) 'J‘he number of co-operative live stock insurance societies subsidised bv the Federal (iovenimoiit 
■was in 1930 ; 1662 cattle insurance societies, 131 societies insuring at one and the same time large and 
small live stock, and 32 societies insuring only goats. In these figures there are not included the data 
relating to two cantons, nor the societies for insurance of horses, as these are not subsidised by the Fed- 
eral ik>vernment. 
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motmtain pasture, a supplement will be granted the amount of which may reach 
francs 0.75. For the suxall live stock, sheep, goats, pigs, the annual subsidies from 
the Federal Government are not to exceed fraiiCvS 0.60 for each animal instired. 
In 1929 the federal subsidies \^ere calculated on the basis of the former decree of 
6 March 1921 (francs 1.25 and 1.75 for cattle and francs 0.50 for vsmall live vStock). 
The same law provides that for the fixing of the Federal subsidy accoimt vshall he 
taken of the number of animals insured at a given date, usually at the beginning 
<»f the financial year of the insurance association. The cantons, by agreement with 
the Division of Agriculture of the Federal Department of Public Kconomy, fix the 
date for the count of the animals for insurance. 

There is a special law in existence in Switzerland dated 13 June 1917 contain- 
ing a number of measures to be taken for control of epizootic diseases. It contains 
among others the following provisions which may be noted here : owners of animals 
that have died or lieen slaughtered in consequence of rinderpest, contagious peri- 
pneumonia, glanders, rabies, anthrax or symptomatic anthrax, are not compen- 
sated by local associations, but directly b^' the cantons and the Federal. Govern- 
ment. The same procedure as to comj^ensation applies in the case of owners of 
healthy animals slaughtered with a view to the prevention of the spread of the 
disease in question. 

Compensaticm is equally given v\hether the animaK die of any of the diseases 
indicated or whether they have to be killed stibseqncntly to the employment of pro- 
phylactic measures, e. g., preventive vaccination, as ordered by the authorities. 

IW the terms of the sanie law the indemnity as'-^’gned by the cantons must be 
calculated in such a way that, taking into account any rnoceeds of the sale of the 
utlisable parts, the owners of the animals are couipensated in the ca^es mentioned 
toi the extent of from 70 per cent, to qo per cant, as the case ma> be of the es- 
timated value of the animals that have died or been slaughtered. 

The Federal ( Tovernment assigns to the cantons subsidies of from 40 to 50 per 
cent, of the expenses incurred in connection with lire carrying out of the mea.sures 
prescribed as above. 

The following table is taken from the Report of the Federal Council on its work- 
ing in 1930 wiiicli gives a summary for 1928 and 1929 as regards the number of 
animal insured, ol losses, of Cvnnpensalion payments made, as well as the total 
amount of the snb'-idies conceded by the public authorities. ' 



Xunibci of 


insmcd 


1 anmuils 

I^argc* «tock . . 

. 1 8‘12.41W 

Small stuck . . 

. 1 :15.107 


I 

19^9 

. 1 877.996 

I92S 

894,846 


Number 

ComiK nmition 
jyments made 

Cantonal subsidy 

Federal 

of 

ItiSbCS 

1 total snm 

JHT lU 1 
<*f stock 1 
died or 
killed 1 

total sum 

l)cr head 
of 

stock 

subsidy 

28.;i‘)4 

5,924.201.88 

209 

1,460,878.03 

1 

1,084,976.18 

2,149 

81,828.93 

38 

23,546.90 


17,748.50 

30,509 

(},(K)6,0:40.8I 



1 1,404,424.93 



1,102,724.6 

;} 1,852 

.5,883,781.80 

— 

1.494.898.62 

— 

1.116,560.48 


In the 17 cantons where live stock insurance is obligatory, the owners are 
mainly insured with the local associations. There is not much business done by 
insurance societies under Federal supervision, as appears from the following figures : 



1025 

IQ 26 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Premiums 

Compemation jiaymcnt 

3^1.041 ‘ 

212,727 

34f>.i3» 

228,264 

35440(> 

253,‘'*4f> 

373, 43^^ 

276,026 

324.190 

241,109 


For the hnancial year 1929 there is even a falling off. Accouling to the 
Report of the Federal Bureau of Insurances the reduction in the total of the 
premiums is solely due to a particular kind of insurance, the insurance ot slaughter 
stock, wliich had acquired a certain importance on the Basle markec. It appears 
that the interets taken in this tyjie of insurance has diminished. The premiums 
banked for the insurance of slaughter stock in 1928 amount to 89,410 francs ; 
foi the 3"ear 1929 the total amount was not more than 21,353 francs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Batjhr-MkngkI/BERG (Dr. Kathc), Privatdozent an der gandelsliochsclmle Man- 
nheim, Professor am staatl. Benilspadagogischen Institut P'rankfurt a/M. . '*Agrar- 
politik in Theorie, Geschichte und aktucller Problcmatik Vcrlag und Druck von 
B. O. Teubiici, I^eipzig und Berlin 1931. Seiten 2^8. 

[It is symptomatic for German post-war agriculture that so many books have 
appeared dealing with agrarian policy as main topic. During the last decade scarcely 
a year has jiassed in which some new work on agrarian policy or a new edition of 
some fonner work has not been legist ered. In this connection there need only be men- 
tioned the works dealing with this su])k‘ct by Afrebok, Brkntano (2nd edition), 
Ptjciis Schvij4<RN-vSchratteriioekn, Skaewfit, WY(iGi)ZiNSKT (2nd and 3rd edi- 
tions). Among these are works planned on a large scale which cover the entire field 
of the theory and practice of agrarian policy. There are in addition works which dis- 
cuss isolated piobleins of agrarian policy, and emanate from such distinguished writers 
on the vsubject as vSering who treats the questions of home colonisation, tlie trade in 
cereals, RttTKK dealing witli tariffs on cereals, Bjcckmann with the problem of credit, 
and so on. An increasing interest, hem ever, attaches to tlie economic asjiect of agri- 
culture, bc‘c ause in contrast to the pre-war time the ]ihenomena of agrarian jK>licy now 
display a certain di.scontinuity, and accordingly some elucidation of eacli period, how- 
ever short, ill the course of the history of agriculture seems to be demanded. 

The ret ently publiv«hed work of Bat1‘R-Mi-'NGFI3Frg maybe ranked among those 
indicated aboAe. Taking full\ into account the most recent developments in agricul- 
tural economy, an atttraj)t is inade by Ihe writer to de.scribe the fniidame’ tal princiide 
and present da^ problems of agriculture '!he book falls into three main sections. In 
the first the economic thcor>" of agricultural production is discussed ; the natural bases 
of production, tlie different systems of crop rotation, the varying size categories of farms, 
in connection with wliich it is justly remarked that it is jx)ssible to sjieak oi an "op- 
timal " size category only in comi>letely defined economic and social conditions. A 
fairly detailed investigation is made of the pre-requisites and results of intensive culti- 
vation, in cormection with the law of rising costs, marketing possibilities and prices 
of land ; and much that is valuable is added in regard to the adaptation of agricultural 
production to the market fiuctuations. 

The vSecond part is devoted to questions of tlie history of land tenure. The gradual 
evolution of the early constitution of land tenure in Crermany from the manorial sys- 
tem of the Middle Ages, through the emancipation of the peasants, to the formation 
01 the l^efitenguter or farms held on payment of an amortisation rent, is traced, in order 
to describe in closer detail the land settlement policy in New Germany. 

The present day problems of German agrarian policy are handled in the third part. 
In tlie first place the importance of agriculture for German economy as a whole is in- 
dicated, and a number of arguments are brought to show that under a distribution of 
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work on the basis of a scientific world economy Avherein each type of production is as- 
signed to the locality indicated by natural and economic conditions, the ^dency of 
tM post-war period to self-sufficiency, to supply of needs by each from his own plot, 
can be justified only in quite exceptional cases. The problem of agriculuural la 1 x)ur 
is handled from the legal and economic as well as the social standpoint, credit relations 
are investigated, the price scissors problem is analysed, the expediency of land taxes is 
discussed, and so on. 

The standpoint adopted by the author is that in modem economic life wherein the 
chief aim is I0 arrive at the highest possible earning capacity, and the principal means 
thereto is rationalisation carried to the furthest possible tx>int, agriculture, the purposes 
of which are inherently different, seems to be on another plane. The farmers' aims 
are in fact frequently quite apart from economic interest ; in the case of large farms, 
economic considerations are forced into the background by other points of view, ques- 
tions of power, of influence, etc. In the opinion of the writer the economic motive 
has also little weight with the small or family farmer. In agreement wdlh the Russian 
investigators of this question, and especially with Prof. A. Tchajanow, he declares 
that the small farmer is in no way “ homo economicus ”, but that he merely eiiaeav- 
ours to manage his fann primarily in accordance with the dictates of necessity, to 
meet the requirements of his own family. 

This opinion camiot however command complete adherence, seeing that the war 
and the post-war agrarian transformations have undoubtedly completely shaken the 
traditional legal mid vSocial position of the owner of the large estate, so that pro])erty 
from being a title to possession onlv has become a means of livelihood, while on the 
other hand for the class of small farmers the market and prices of products have 
become all important factors in their outlook. 

Elsevv’here akso it is difficult to be in entire agreement with the conclusions of 
the writer. He is how'ever undoubtedly to be regarded as in the right in advocat- 
ing for the maintenance of f German agriculture such measures of agrarian i:)olicy as 
arc calcnlatc'd to place agricultural production on a more scientific foundation, and 
to treat ihc farm not as a sentimental hut as an economic unit ivhich must therefore 
be constituted in accordance with the logic of economy 

The book wdiich is in convenient form makes a distinct contribution to tJie better 
understanding of more than one present day problem of agrarian i)olicy"l. 


Hijbback, J. a., M. a. (Cantab.), 1. C. S. : Indian Banking, with special reference 
to Bihar and Orissa. Patna University Banaili Readership lectures 1930-31. Published 
by Patna University, Patna, 1931. 

This series of six lectures gives an illmninating account of credit needs and 
facilities in India, and more particularly in the Province of Bihar and Orissa, whose 
conditions are most intimately known to the lecturer from his past work and his recent 
exj^ericnce as chairman of the Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee which made 
an exhaustive invevStigation of tlie subject in 1930. 

In the first lecture an effective outline is given of the organivSation of credit in India 
generally, which consists of two distinct, and to a large extent heterogeneous, ele- 
ments, namely the Western banking apparatus, on the one hand, and the native bankers, 
known as shroffs, as well as common money-lenders, on the other. The first of these 
two groups comprises the Imperial Bank, the Exchange Banks, of which the principal 
business is in connection with the financing of foreign trade, the Joint-Stock Banks 
and lOvStly, the Co-operative Banks. The main business of the shroffs, as an indi- 
genous banking agency, is that of financing internal trade and filling the gaps in 
the supply of credit to the native population which are left by the more formal organi- 
sation of the banks of Western type. These organised credit agencies, Western and 
native, are estirnated to provide between them for approximately 5/8ths of the total 
demand of cr^it in India, llie balance being supplied by money-lenders working on 
tlieir own capital. These fall into several groups, from tlie more substantial rural 
mahajan or sahukar, whose custom is mostly contoed to landowners and cultivators, 
through the smaller village shopkeeper or bania, down to the nondescript professional 
or occasional lender, who thus finds a way of profitably investing any spare cash he 
man have. In the sphere of purely commercial credit, the commission agent (arhatia) 
and native broker (dalal) also play a considerable part. 

The conclusions drawn from the survey of credit conditions in India are that the 
existing banking organisation is .still inadequate to the demands made on it, and that 
organic bankmg plays an important part only in purely commercial credit. The 
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bhroffs still supply a large part of the credit facilities, though tlieir share in the business 
is declining. In the rural districts, organised banking is represented only by co-operative 
institutions, and the population depends on private money-lenders for accommoda- 
tion Indigenous banking is out of touch with the organised credit apparatus and 
is but slightly connected with the business of rural money-lending, though it plays 
an important part in rural trade. The remittance business is, on the fairly 

well organised, but its costs could be reduced considerably. 

The next two lectures deal respectively with the Credit Needs and the Credit Sup- 
plies of Bihar and Orissa, about which one learns much that is interesting. Charac- 
teristic is the high proiX)rtion which tmproductive borrowing bearvS to the total estim- 
ated needs of credit of the population; also tlie fact that "interest rates tend, like 
many other things in IndiT, to be customary and nol^ economic " The principal 
])roblems of rural credit organisation, are " first to reduce the rate of interest, second 
to remove the dead weight of existing debt, and third to link rural credit in with 
the general credit system’'. The Provincial Committee gave considerable attention 
to the question of working the rural money-lender into the organised creflit system, 
but had to content themselves with suggesting regivStration as a compromise. 

With regard to the Co-operative Banks, the prospects of wdiicli are dealt witii 
in the fourth lecture, tlie view is expressed that " the mOvSt im]X)rtant recommen- 
dation is that short term and long term business in the central banks should be 
rigidly separated ", as otherwise the continuous increase in their long term loans tends 
to lock up too much of their working capital. The most unsatisfactoiy' feature of 
the prevsent jxisition in this respect is that this long term business arises not out of 
the provision of genuine long term accommodation, but out of the indefinite renewal 
of relatively short-term loans by the revision of kists or dates of maturity What the 
hecturer calls by the name of "side shows", or the excessive development of lines, 
of buvsiuess outside the scope of purely banking activities, is another feature of tlie 
present position he .strongly condennis. Co-operative banking is also advised — and 
^^"it}l reason - to tight shy of the encumbered and im]>rovident landlord, whom 1o save 
IS beyond its |X)wer, but who may ])rove very djmgerous for the financial standing 
of credit co-operation. 

The success of credit co-op<'ration depends, in the first iiivslance, on its ability to 
educate the Ixirrower in the use of credit facilities , seixindly, it must satisfy demmds 
fj[uickly, avoiding red tai>e, or otherwise be defeat^ in its struggle with the u.surious 
monev-lender ; finally, it must concentrate its energies and resources in its legitimate 
field of work, without engaging in side-shows. 

Tvecture V deals with Commercial, Indiustrial and Consumers' Credit, for the devel- 
o])incnt of which it is suggested that the old Indian credit docimient, muddati hundi 
or accommodation bill, should be allou (’d a reduction in the stamj) duty, which at pre- 
sent weighs on it very heavily to its divSadvautage, and that the liabilities arising out 
of It should be defined by law, instead f)f by custom, as they now are. In order better 
to organise the resources of tlie Indian money market, the shroffs should be brought 
into closer association witli Western banks : a step which would necesvsitate ’ ‘ cm the 
part of the former the lifting of the pindah which at present conceals their busitievss 
from their associates in the wc^rld of credit ". 

The lavSt lecture, dealiiig with the principles on which the control of the credit .sys- 
tem by Central Banks is organised in various countries, contains suggestions concem- 
mg their eventual application to India, 

The lx>ok under review fx)s.se.SvSes the merit of conden.sing much material in the 
sj^ace and presenting it in an attractive form, and may be recommended to tho.se in- 
terested in Indian economics. 


The Routine and vSeasonal Work of Nebraska Farm Women by Ruth CUjVRK and 
Rr/rA Gr\y — University of Nebravska 

Tills interesting study on the conditions of the Nebraska P'arra Women is the re- 
sult of a painstaking survey conducted by the authors in 1927-28 and is based on care- 
fully checked data obtained from 179 Nebraska Farm Women. After furnishing a de- 
tailed account of the home activities of the women questioned, the study takes up the 
problem of the woman’s contribution to the work on the farm. The conclusion reached 
by the authors is that Nebraska farm housewives are, on the whole, overworked. Road 
iniprovements however and modem machinery are tending to ameliorate their condi- 
tions, but there is much yet to be done in this respect, and a good deal of drudgery can 
be avoided by generalising the adoption of labour saving devices. 
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CO-OPERATION 

Agricultural Co-operation in Norway [concluded). 

III. -- Organisations for Production and vSale. 

* A. Co-oferation m the Dairy Industry. 

As alread}^ indicated, milk, butter and cheese are the agricultural products 
the sale of which was first organi-^ed in Noivvay on a c<voperative basis. Thus the 
first co-operative dairy was founded about 1855 Ihe following yeais a large 

number were formed in different parts of the country. Towards iqoo, according 
to the olhcial .statistics there were from 800 to 900 dairies for butter making, cheese- 
making, sale of milk, milk receiving deijots and condensed milk factories, the greater 
number of which were co-operative in character. By 1920, in consequence of 
amalgamation c^md difliculties during the period from 1915 to 1920, the number 
had fallen to 552, afterwards again increasing. In 1929, the year to which the 
latest statistical data of the industry refer, the total number was 650 (1). 
Nearly all the dairy societies are organised on a co-operative basis working on the 
following bases 

The members ot a co-operative dairy undertake, usually for a period of five 
A ears, to deliver the whole of their milk production to the dairy, except the quantity 
U'-ed in the household and for the rearing of young animals. 

The necessary capital is met by the payment of contributions of 50 crowns 
])er COW' raised on the farm. The rule is that a part only of the capital is paid in 
cash. For the remainder the members supply guarantees which the .societ> may 
place in a bank as security for the loans. As regards the financial obligations of 
the dairy society, individual members are only responsible in the pr^ 'portion of 
their .shares. 

The greater number of co-operative dairies under their rules prohibit members 
fjoin transferring .shares to another per.son without pei mission of the manage- 
ment, and so as to make sure that they are retained in the producers' hands many 
societies have further arranged that in cases of sale, decease etc., the shares should 


(i) The distribution of the dairies according to the kind of production was as follows : 74 dairies for 
salt of milk , 196 milk receiving depots, 62 dairies ior butter making, 41 mountain dairies {isetetmeie- 
rter), 23 dairies for combined manufacture of butter and cheese, 13 dairies for the manufacture of old types 
of cheese {Oamfftelostysterter), 18 dairies fbr the manufacture of soft cheeses, 39 lor the manufacture 
of cheese with sour whey, 180 dairies of mixed production and four condensed milk factories. For 
assignment to one of the groups mentioned, at least 90 per cent, of the milk received at the dairy must 
be utilised for the production characteristic of the group in question. Where this is not the case, dairies 
placed in the group of * mixed production ’ , a gtoup which has been increasing during the last 
few years from the fact that there is a growing complexity in the production of very many dairies. 
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go with the farin. The societies are directed an administrative council con- 
sisting of from three to five members, elected by the General Meeting, the supreme 
authority of the undertaking. 

The majority of the societies make payments on the basis of weight and butter 
fat content and in general the suppliers receive payment once a month reckoned 
on a lower price than the quotations at the moment of delivery, while the surplus 
is distributed at the end of the year proportionately to the quantity of milk sold. 

About one-third of the total production of milk in Norw^ay — which is estimated 
at 12 million kgs. per year — is handled by the dairy societies, while as regards the 
other two-thirds, one-thiid is consumed in the households of the producers or utili’-od 
for live stock feeding, and the other is sold by the producers themselves lor direct 
consumption or under the form of butter or cheese. 

According to the statistics given by the Central Bureau of vStatisties for the 
dairy industry of Norway, the quantity of milk received at the dairies amounted 
in 1929 to 408.9 million kgs., 4.9 million of which was goats’ milk. Except for the 
quantity utilised for the manufacture of condensed milk, 26.5 per cent, of the 
whole milk handled by the dailies was in 1920 utilised for butter-making, while 
24.6 per cent, was tran.sformed into soft cheese and half of it (48.9 per cent.) sold as 
milk for consumption. 

As regards ‘capacity, there is a clearly marked tendency towards the formation 
of larger undertakings* . In 1929 out of 650 dairies, 121 handled from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 kgs. of milk per year, 52 from one to two million kgs., while 44 handled 
more than two million. Dining the la^t few years an increase has been noted also 
in the group of the smaller dairy societies, e.,tho.'‘e handling lessthan 100.000 kgs. 
per year. This i^ explained by the increase in the number of mountain dairy 
societies {seiermeiener) which all belong to this size group. 

In 1929 the dairy societies paid to their suppliers 69.3 million crowns or 17 ore 
j'cr kg. of milk. During the previous years the price steadily fell, the average price 
in 1925 being 30.7 ore, 21.2 ore in 1926, 18.5 ore in 1927 and 18.3 ore in 1928. The 
average working costs of all the daily societies of NiTway (with the exception of 
the condensed milk factories which have not supplied data) was 4 ore per kg. of 
milk received at the societies’ premises. However, as might be expected, the prices 
paid to the supiiliers and the co.sls of working varied somewhat considerabh 
according to the district and tyq>e of production. The following table gives partic- 
ulars of these variations and at the ^ame time supplies details on the factors entei- 
ing into working costs. Not all the societies are coveied by the table, but merel> 
those w^hich from this point of view have supplied complete figures to the vStatistical 
Bureau. 

Detailed information is not available in regard to the economic position of the 
co-operative dairy societies ; on the whole however it may be reckoned to be good, 
as a large number of societie.s are working on their own capital. 

The Export Association cj Norwegian Dairy Societies {Norske meieriers cks- 
portlag). — A^ long as the sale of products of the Norwegian dairy industry w'as 
conducted almost exclusively on the local and regional markets — as was the case 
a short time ago — the conditions were relatively favourable. When however 
in the last few years the production of milk began to increase and the home market 
could no longer absorb all, the price of butter and cheese, owing to competition 
]>etween the societies, sometimes fell below' the world market level ; and this in spite 
of the somewhat high import duty placed on these products and of the fact that 
their production was only" a very little in excess of home requirements. The export 
of dairy products was in too many hands, and the W'ant of a central organisation 
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Prices paid to Suppliers and Costs of Working in 1929 for the Dairy Societies with 

differing types of Production, 



Milk 

Price 


Cobt of working (dre per kg.) 



handled 

paid 

to 


I^Aghting, 

Taxes, 

1 



per 

society 

1 supphers 
6n 

Wages 

. heating 

1 and 

interest 

and 

* other 

1 

1 Total 

1 


1,000 kg. 

1 per kg. 


power 

insurances 


1 

Societies lor sale of milk 

614 

18.18 

1.15 

0.30 

1 

033 

1.35 

3 13 

Milk receiving dtpots 

5t3 

, 15.39 

0.51 

0.18 

1 0.15 

1.31 

2 18 

Buttermakim* dairies 1 

191 

' 9.69 

0 50 

0.24 

1 0.11 

0 80 

1 65 

Mountain dairies 

30 

J9.73 

1.70 

0.96 

0.66 

1 1.30 

1 45L 

S<)cif ties foi miuiufat tuiing soft < heese 

260 

12.30 

J 63 

0 97 

099 

1.32 

4 91 

Soaaties making cheest from sour wht y 
Seattle's combining th< manufactuic 

64 r> 

14 87 

1.07 

0.84 

0.45 

1.09 

3 45 

of butter and chetst 1 

Societies for manufacture of old type 

447 

12.68 

t 

1.36 

1 0.72 

0.99 

1.58 

1 4.65 

cheese 1 

404 

1 15.77 

1 1 

0 93 

j 0.40 

0 28 

! 

1.12 

1 2 73 


which would be in a position to effect concentration was increasingly felt. Finally 
in 1928 the efforts for the realisation of this scheme were successful, and the 
Kxport Association of Norwegian Dairy vSocieties was founded. 

The purj)ost of the Kx]Jort Association, tht headejuarters of which is at Odo, 
to encourage htitter and cheese production, to export the surplus of these 
products and to regulate their ‘-ale on the home market, so as to prevent their price 
in the country itself falling below wwld market prices. The affiliated societies 
must undertake to deliver to the As'-ociation the whole of their jiroductioii of but- 
ter and cheese, excejit the quantities- w'hich they sell in their owm shops, or, without 
intermediaries, to retailers. Contributions are made in 30 crown shares, one for 
each 100,000 litres milk received by the societies, and one for every 100,000 litres 
transformed into butter and chee'^e. 

Arrangements are made by the Association with a convenient numbei of 
‘societies for producing and delivering quantities of butter and cheese for export 
with the object of keeping the home ])rices at a rea‘-onable level. Any losses in 
the working of the Association are divided between the member societies in 
portion to the (piantities of milk handled during the la^t financial year, without 
taking account of the manner of utilisation. 

The majority of the large societies, handling about 220 million kg. of milk m 
1930 or more than lialf the milk handled in all the Norwegian dairy societies, are 
members of the Associatioti, the activity of which has been up to the present 
satisfactor3\ 

It works in close connection with the National Norwegian Federation ol milk 
producers, to be mentioned later. This collaboration between the two great organ- 
isations wall undoubtedly give the Export Association in the near future a still 
greater importance by transforming it into a Central Kxport Union for all the Nor- 
wegian dair} societies. 

The C tnlral Dairy Unions, — By the formation of the Export Association of 
Norwegian Dairy Societies a great step forward was made in the stabili^-atior o^ 
prices (d butter and cheese, but it was .‘-carcely to be expected — although hopes 
were entertained on the fluid milk market — chat the activity of this organisation 
in itself would in the long run prevent the price of milk a^ milk, or fluid milk, from 
falling below the level of the price paid for milk intended ioi transformation into 
butter or cheese, a fall which must mean serious difiicultie.s for the producers. 
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It was only the supplementary price paid after the vtar for milk to be consumed 
as milk, that made it possible for producers to meet the reduction of prices on the 
market of milk intended to be otherwise utilised. In iq 2 g a veritable “milk war “ 
broke out in a number of localities between the dairy societies of long standing 
in the towns and the suppliers from distant districts who owing to improved 
communications could now place their milk on the more remunerative fluid milk 
market. It soon became clear that the position of the producers could only be 
saved by the formation of a strong organisation grouping practically all the milk 
producers in the countr3^ and by the payment to distant suppliers of an indemnity 
designed to keep them away from the large fluid milk markets. A Committee was 
formed to enqtiiie into the maUer, and in the following yeai igjo found it possible 
to submit a scheme of organisation. The main lines of this organisation which is 
now functioning and has already proved of gieat benefit to the producers may be 
stated as follow^s. 

The w^hole of Norway is divided into seven zones determined by natural boun- 
daries, each with a Central Dair^dng Union which all suppliers of milk to societies, 
retailers and consumeis are invited to join as members. The dairies, co-operative 
and private alike, may be attached also but not as members. In accordance 
wdth the plan of organisation no Central Union could begin to function unle.ss 80 
per cent, at least of all the milk produced in the district were assured to it, a con- 
dition which was fulfilled within a short time in all Ihe seven districts. 

The different Central Unions vary in imiKUtance, the largest handling 
25o.C)()().ooo’kgs. of milk per year, the smallest 10,000,000 kgs. only, but they are 
all founded on the same principles although differing somewhat on matters of detail. 

The members of a Central Union who sell their milk directly to consumers are 
expected to i)ay over to the I^nion tw'o ore on each litre of milk sold, the total sum 
being paid in the form of an annual contribution per cow, var\nng l)etween 12 and 
15 crowms according to the intensit}" of milk production in the different districts. 
Members in this class undertake to maintain a certain minimum price for their 
milk. According to the agreement wdth the Union an> milk not sold for direct 
consumption may be sold by these members at a certain fixed price to certain 
dairies f(jr the maiiufacture of butter or cheese. 

Members supjdying milk to retailers and to shops pay to the Central Unions 
a contribution, usually reckoned at tw^o ore per litre, hut in certain districts at thiee 
to four ()re. The contribution is paid to collectors or into a bank. These sup 
pliers are obliged to ask the same retail price as the dairy societies and to accept 
only milk coming from producers affiliated to the Central Union. 

The two classes of suppliers mentioned accoiuit for about ten per cent . only 
of all the fluid milk sold b}' members of the Unions, 90 |)er cent, of which goes 
to the dairy societies. As already stated the main purpose of the scheme was to 
induce the societies in the more distant areas to give up any attempt to comi>ete 
on the larger fluid milk markets. This problem has been solved in a slightly diffe- 
rent way in the different districts, but the general principle has everywhere been 
to make a levy on the sale of fluid milk and thus form a fund from w’^hich com- 
pensation may be paid for milk used in the manufacture of butter and cheese. 
An}' particular society has thus to pay a fee or levy to the Central Union or has 
to receive an indemnity, according as the quantity of fluid milk sold by it is large 
or small. 

Although the Central Unions formally assume the position of sellers of all the 
milk of the member societies, only the balances in adjustment pass through their 
accounting ofiices, and as the greater part of the societies undertake both the pro- 
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duction of butter and cheese and the «ale of fluid milk, these balances are relath ely 
small and usually amount only to from five to ten per cent, of the total value of the 
sale of fluid milk. The remainder is retained by the societies for payment of the 
producers. 

The adjustments are made on the basis of leports of delivery to the Central 
Unions which are sent in by the societies immediately on the close of each month. 
These contain particulars as to the quantity of milk received at the societ} , as well 
as on the quantities used for manufacture of butter and milk and sold as fluid milk. 
It was clear from the beginning that the success of the scheme would depend in 
great measure on the accuiate and rapid dischaige of this obligation to supply re- 
ports, and accordingly it W'as noted with satisfaction that, in respect of the first 
month, the number of reports received five days after the end of the month was 
sufficiently large to make it possible to calculate the balances. 

As already stated the producers have already reaped great benefit from the 
activity of the Central Unions. Thus in the O^-tlandet district, the first in which 
a Central Union was formed, the price of fluid milk has been successfully maintained 
at the same level during the period for which the Union has been functioning, that 
is for nearly a yeai, and this in spite of the simultaneous fall by 5 ore per litre of 
the price of milk intended for the manufacture of buttei and cheese. Such a stabil- 
isation would naturally be impossible if the field were left free, when it is obvious 
that the cheap milk intended for transformation would invade the fluid milk market 
and ruin it. It should be added that the price stabilisation has not in any way 
brought about a decrease in milk consumption, which was feared in certain quar- 
ters, In fact the contrary has occuned, and milk consumption has increased dur- 
ing the time following the beginning of the activity of this Union. 

A fact worth mention is that the costs of administration of the Central Unions 
are relatively small. In the Ostlandet Central Union, for example, which groups 
nearly 96 per cent of all the milk producers of the district, these costs amounted 
for the first financial year to 0.06 ore only per litre of milk handled. 

Several forms of State assistance have been given to the active organisation 
of the milk trade, including the authorisation by a law passed in June 1931 of the 
Tbiions to request producers, who are not members, to pay a contribution in respect 
of milk sold corresponding to that paid by members. This measure will naturally 
greatly strengthen the position of the Central Unions. 

The Norwegian Federation of Milk Producers (Norske Melkeprodnsenters Lands- 
forhund). — In the month of August 1931 the seven Central Dairying Unions became 
grouped in a common organisation, the Norwegian Federation of Milk Producers. 
This is a reconstruction of a formerly existing organisation of co-operative dairies 
and dairying associations which gave special attention to improvement of the pro- 
duction of societies, to price quotations, etc. 

In order to cover the expenses ot the Federation, the members pay a contri- 
bution of 40 ore for every 1000 kg. of milk sold during the previous financial year, 
and undertake in addition to take a share in payment of the costs of the Export 
Association, and to prevent any competition between the dairy societies of a Union 
and those in the area of another Union, except by permission of the Federation. 
As regards contributions to the payment of the expenses of the Federation and 
the Export Association, it should be noted that these will not be required so long 
as the State imposes the milk sales tax (i). 

( x) With the object of encouraging the co-operative sak of milk, cheese, butter and bacon, the Nor 
wegW Parliament adopted in June 1930 a law by which a Marketing Council was establi^ed, and 
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The governing bodies of the Federation are the general meeting, the committee 
of representatives and the Management Council. The general meeting consists 
of members of the Committee of representatives and of the Management Council 
av« well as of delegates of sub-sections. Members of the Federation who sell less 
than five million kg. of milk elect one delegate, those who sell more than lo million 
kg. two delegates, and members selling more elect one more delegate for every 
10 million kg. sold. Every member taking part in the general meeting has one vote. 
The general meeting appoints the Management Council and the Committee of 
representatives, regulates production and prices and undertakes other important 
business. In the Committee of representatives, consisting of 15 members with 
the same number of proxy members, each Central Union affiliated to the Federation 
has at least one representative. The duties of the Committee include the prepara- 
tion of questions for submis.sion to the general meeting and to supervise the carry- 
ing into effect of the decisions taken by the meeting. 

The Management Council of three members and the same number of proxies 
form, together with three representatives of the Export Association of Norwegian 
Dairy vSocieties, the Central Board of the dairying industry (Meierihru^ets Centrais- 
tyre), the function of which is to rex)re.sent the Norwegian dairying indu.stry in 
relation to other countries. 


B. Co-operative Slaughterhouses and their Central Organisations. 

The first co-operative slaughterhouse was founded in Norwa)’ in 1899, but 
owing to the inexperience of its founders andto the fact that production was insuffici- 
ent to support the enterprise, its activity came to an end after two yeais. and it 
was only some ten years later (in 1910) that the first co-operative slaughterhouse 
to have a successful working was established and is still in existence. Apart from 
this one, there are at present eight others in Norw^ay, all based on the same princip- 
les as that of Oslo, and also a private undertaking at Hanimar which was founded 
in 1904 but later underwent up to a certain point modifications inspired by co-oper- 
ative principles. 

The members of a co-operative slaughterhouse must undertake to deliver to 
it over a period of five years the whole of their production of slaughter cattle. vSale 
to consumers in the neighbourhood and in the neighbouring town is however per- 
mitted. On entry, the members pay a contribution to the w^orking funds of from 
three to five crowns per unit of cattle (storfa) raised on the farm, and undertake a 
guarantee of a sum of from 10 to 20 crowns per similar unit. The guarantee may 
be deposited in a bank as security for loans. Other necessary funds are provided 
by the society itself pa>ing in one per cent, on the turnover to the working capital. 
Payment for the animals is effected on the basis of the price quotations of the so- 
ciety, (Quality being taken into account. The Board of Management of the society 
is elected by the Committee of representatives, which is chosen by the members 
and by district, the number of representatives being proportionate lo the sum guar- 
anteed by each district. The larger number of the slaughterhouses also engage 


in order to linance it«4 activities innx>sed from i March 1931 and for the duration of one year a tax of 0.2 
ore per kg. of all milk delivered to a dairy society, cheese-making society, condensed milk factory or other 
enterprise* s<.*lling milk or dairy products. A similar tax was also introduced later on pig carcases pass- 
ing the official inspection of meat, and one on milk sold directly by the producer to the consumer. 
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in the transformation of the meat, as for example, salting, smoking, preparation 
of pork products and of preserved meats. 

As already shown in the Introduction, the membership of these slaughterhouse 
societies was 30,000 in 1930 while the turnover amounted to 20.5 million crowns, 
as compared with 19.2 in 1929, and the net profit amounted to 234,000 crowns and 
the paid up capital and funds to 2.5 million crowns. 

The co-operative slaughterhouse societies have been grouped into a central 
organisation known as the National Federation of Norwegian Slaughterhouse Socie- 
ties [Norske slagteriers landslag) founded in 1930, the purpose of which is to encour- 
age collaboration between the different societies and to protect their interests. 
The societies are also members of the Nontegian Central Union jor Porkmeat {Nor- 
ges Fleskecentral) established in J931. This is a national organisation with mem- 
bership open alike to slaughteihouvse societies and to private producers. The 
function of this Union is to stimulate pork production and consumption, and to 
regulate the home market by means of export and of preservation of production 
surpluses, thus preventing the fall of the prices on the home markets below the 
level of the world market. 

The members of the Central Union at present numbering about 90,000 under- 
take to delivei to it all porkers and all pork meat intended for export or sale at 
0^1o, which is the principal local market, half the pork sold in Norway being sent 
to the capital for sale. In respect of operations of transformation and sale on mar- 
kets other than Oslo, members, whether societies or individual producers, remain 
quite free. Provision is made in the constitution for the possibility that the pro- 
duction of any kind of meat other than pork may assume in the near future such 
an impoilance that it would be necessary to export in order to maintain prices at 
a reasonable level ; in such a case members would be obliged to deliver the cor- 
lesponding items of live animals and killed meat intended for export or sale at Oslo. 

Individual members pay an entrance fee calculated at the rate of 50 ore 
l^er 4 year old pig of their raising, taking the average over the last few years. 
This contribution may be paid by means of deductions made on the amounts due 
('ll deliveries. Members must bind themselves for a period of five years beginning 
from I January 1932. After such period they may withdraw from the Union by 
giving six months notice in advance. Payment for deliveries which is made in 
accordance with rules established by the management is calculated on a free at 
Oslo basis, and settlement take^ place as soon as possible after delivery. Once a 
week at least the management establishes price quotations based on the minimum 
piices. 

The supreme authority ih the Central Union is the general meeting, the mem- 
bers of w hich are elected by area, one for a certain number of members of the Union. 
The assembly appoints the management of the Union which consist of seven mem- 
bers, an executive of three members being appointed from among these. This 
(Committee by consent of the management takes the responsibility for the daily 
working. An Inspection Committee is also elected by the general meeting, and 
supervises the carrying into effect of the measures resolved and also deals with 
members' complaints. 


C. Co-operative Egg Marketing, 

The first attempts at co-operative marketing of eggs were made about 35 years 
ago, the earliest egg collecting circle being formed in 1896. Progress was however 
slow and at the time of the outbreak of war, forty egg circles only had been formed. 
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A certain number of these were wrecked by the war partly ov^ ing to the exceptionally 
difficult marketing conditions, partly to the rationing of livestock feeds. 

Some years after tlie end of the war however there was a marked revival of 
the movement and at the piesent time there are 440 local egg collecting circles in 
existence in Noiway with a total membership of 13,000 persons. The local circles 
are grouped into eight Central associations covering large districts, and these are 
again combined into the Norwegian Federation of Egg-collecting Associations 
{Norske Eggcentraler) the object of which is to act as wholesale agent for members 
as regards sale of eggs in Oslo and for export. 

Admission to membership of egg collecting ciicles is conditional on payment 
of an entrance tee of 5 crowns to the working fund, the taking up of a fifteen crowns 
share in the Circle, and the acceptance of joint and several liability as guarantee 
for a sum corresponding to the total capital of the Circle. Members must in addi- 
tion undertake to remain in the society for at least five years and during the period 
o^ membership to consign all fresh eggs produced on their farms except those re- 
served for household consumption and for hatching. 

They must also imdertake to collect the eggs from the nests once or twice a 
day according to the season and to send them twice a week to the Circle of which 
they are members. Members delivering eggs that are not fresh are fined. Eggs 
are marked by the members, with the mark of the Central association concerned,, 
the number of the Circle and the member's own number. 

The local Circles make payments to members twice a month out of the amount 
received by the Central associations for eggs consigned, less a certain deduction 
to cover expenses. Eggs are bought by the Circles by weight. At the end of each 
year, the net profit is distributed among the member^ proportionately to the ‘?ums 
paid for eggs consigned. 

The supreme authority of the egg- collecting circles is the general meeting which 
meets once a year and elects the management Council consisting of three meml^rs. 
This council appoints the manager and performs all functions which do not devolve 
upon the general meeting. 

For affiliation to a Central association, the rules of a Circle must include * the 
joint and several liability of the members, the engagement for delivery of eggs and 
the undertaking to .supply only eggs that come from the members' own farm. The 
Circles undertake not to withdraw from the Central association before the expiry 
of five years, after which time the engagement is renewed from one year to another. 

Circles are expected to take up with their respective Central associations one 
fifteen crown share for each of their individual members and to remit to the Cen- 
tral association a guarantee making all the members of the Circle jointly and sev- 
erally liable to the association for a sum equivalent to the total of the capital of 
the Circle. The deed of guarantee may be used as a pledge for loans. 

The supreme authority of a Central association is the Committee of represent- 
atives, and the Circle has the right to send one delegate for each 25 members to 
the meeting of this Committee. No Circle is however authorised to send more 
than three delegates. The management Coimcil consists of five members and is 
appointed by the Committee of representatives. 

In the same way as the individual members must undertake to deliver all their 
eggs to the local Circle, so the Circles must undertake by contract to deliver all 
eggs produced by their members to the Central association. Circles not conforming 
to this undertaking are excluded and lose their shares. Payment is made to Cir- 
cles for eggs by weight, and once a month after consignment. 

The National Federation of Central Associations (Nerske Eggcmiralet) is a 
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limited liability company and the affiliated Central associations subscribe each one 
share of lOO crowns per every 100,000 crowns W’^orth of eggs sold in Oslo or exported 
during the previous year. The Central Associations are also expected to sign a five 
year undertaking obliging them to sell through the Federation all eggs intended 
for export or for sale in Oslo, and to conform to certain rules relating to conserva- 
tion, refrigeration, packing and sending, etc. If withdrawal at the end of the five 
years is intended, six months notice must be given ; subsequently withdrawal may 
take place at the end of any year if six months notice in writing has been given. 
The breaking of contract by affiliated Central associations may involve forced with- 
drawal, and the loss of shares and other rights. 

By the terms of the contiact with the Federation, the Central Associations are 
exi^cted to sell eggs only in their own district. All Central associations requiring 
to buy eggs to meet local needs must do so through the P^'edcration which obtains 
h^ quantities required from another association which has a surplus. Eggs deliv- 
tered to the Federation are paid at the average price obtained during the week of 
'-ale less a deduction to cover expenses. The surplus profits remaining at the 
end of the year after payments to the reserve fund are distributed between the 
affiliated Central associations proportionately to the eggs sold by the Federation. 

The supreme authority of the Federation is the Committee of Representatives 
v^hich is elected each year by the Central associations, each one of which sends one 
representative for each 250 crow'ns’ worth of eggs, or portion thereof, sold through 
the Federation. The Committee of Representatives ai)points the Council of manage- 
ment which consists of three members, decides lic>w the surplus is to be used, 
ap])oints an auditor of accounts, and votes on any proposed modification of the 
rules. The Management Council elects the manager, makes rules for delivery, 
leception and uacking of eggs, publishes price quotations, etc. 

Out of the total Norwegian production of eggs in 1930 which is estimated at 
about 18,000 tons, from ii to 12 metric tons have been sold and the remainder 
kc})t by the producers for household use. The export has been small, not more 
than from six to seven hundred tons. Out of the quantity sold, in 1930, it is true, 
only from 25 to 30 per cent, are acctmnted lor by the co-operative s^^stem, the actual 
figure being 2,800 tons, but in spite of that, the influence of the co-o])era+ive rnove- 
imnt is none the less considerable. It must be remembered that in the first 
place a large proportion of eggs sold pass directly from producer to consumer on the 
small local markets and hence do not enter into trade in the strict semse, and on 
the other hand that co-operative undertakings occupy a leading place in the supply 
of the more important consuming centres such as Oslo where nearly hrlf the eggs 
sold come through the Norske Eggcentraler. As a result of the activity of this organ 
isation, the prices reached in 1930 were on the average much higher than those 
of the world market, while in 1924, for example, when production and export stood 
at the*same level as in 1930 and organisation was imperfect, the price level of eggs 
was much l)elow that of the world market. 


D. Other Co-operative Organisations of Production and Sale, 

Of less importance in comparison with those already mentioned are the other 
co-operative organisations in Norwegian agriculture, including societies for the sale 
of fruit, vegetables, berries, honey and wool, etc. Co-operative societies for the 
sale of berries make a special object of encouraging exportation and in particular 
that of bilberries of different kinds and of black currants. The local “ berry socie- 
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ties to which belong both growers of l)erries and persons undertaking the gather- 
ing of wild berries, are organised in district associations which in 1930 formed a 
national union known as Norges haerlag. The object of this is to encourage proper 
picking, grading and handling of Ihe berries, as well as to foster collaboration, to 
prevent competition and to initiate enquiries as to market conditions. On the 
other hand this Union does not interfere with business matters which are left to 
the district associations. 

In this report some mention should be made of the co-operative societies for 
joint sale of agricultural products of all kinds. These are the foui salgslag which 
are not specialised for any one product, but undertake to market all the agricultural 
products of their members. The products most usually so undertaken are bacon, 
eggs, potatoes, vegetables, etc. JSJo complete particulars are available in regard 
to membership, turnover, etc. of these societies. 

Although not belonging, strictly speaking, to the class of produce selling orga- 
nisations, the local timber-felling syndicates should receive mention, in view of 
the importance of forestry as a source of revenue tor Norwegian agriculture. 
These are grouped into large selling societies, in their turn grouped in 1929 in 
the Union of Norwegian Dealers in rough and worked timbei {Norges iommer-och 
skurlmtselgercs forening). Fifty per cent, about of the owners of Norwegian forests 
are thus, as members of the local societies, enrolled in the National Union. 

IV. — CO-OPERATIVB AGRICUT.TIJR\I. CREDIT. 

The official institutions of agricultural mortgage credit in Norway are the 
Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom of Italy, the Norw'egian Bank of agricultural pro- 
perty and w'orkers' housing and the Norwegian Bank of small holding and rural 
housing. vSince 1915 an important source of agricultural mortgage credit has been 
also an institution of co-operative character, the Norwegian Mortgage Credit Asso- 
ciation for agriculture and forestry (Norges Kr edit forening for land- og skogbruk) 
organised on the example of the Landschafien associations in ('termany. 

Satisfactory provision, on the other hand, has been made for credit for work- 
ing capital by numerous local savings banks and the savings banks of the Central 
Purchasing Associations. This ex])lains the complete absence of a real co-operative 
movement for agricultiiral credit in Norway, on the model of the vSchulze-Delitz^ch 
banks and the Raiffeisen societies of other countries. 

Although organised as a limited company, some mention should be made here 
of the Peasants' Bank (Bondernes Bank), founded in 1918, the object of which is to 
serve as a central credit institution for co-operative undertakings and for savings 
banks. The bank has a paid up capital of 10.5 million crowns, distributed in series 
of 500 crowns, and a guarantee capital of 5 millions. The series may be subscribed 
by co-operative undertakings, savings banks and by Norwegian citizens. Certain 
co-operative principles are observed for the divStribution of profits. 

H. Dindstedt. 
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LAND SYSTEMS 

Land Tenure Problems in East Africa. 

It is an accepted principle that the disposal of land is always of fundamental im- 
portance in any form of society, but land policy must have a special significance 
in territories where as in many parts of Africa, backward native laces live side 
by side with immigrant communitievS many centuries in advance in civilisation 
and in material resources. So far a common policy in this respect has not been 
reached by the administrations of the different African territories in which luiro- 
peans have decided to make their permanent home, but there is a general feeling 
among those competent to judge that great advantage would accrue from joint 
consideration of the problems relating to land tenure in such territories with a vdew 
to securing co-operation in ideas and a more or less uniform ])olic}\ In particular 
this view was put forward at the Pan-African Agricultural and Veterinaiy Con- 
ference, held in Pretoria in August, 1929, by Mr. R. H. Thornton, Director of Agri- 
culture in the Department of Native Affairs of South Africa. Although the dis- 
cussion turned rather on questions of improvement of native agriculture and the 
agricultural training of natives than on the fundamental question of land tenure, 
the resolution adopted was one recommending to the (Tovernments of all the 
States repre.sented at the Conference the advisability of arranging for triennial 
conferences between officials engaged on native agricultural development, and 
stressing certain important principles of native land tenure. 

It may be stated at the outset that, for reasons that will be later indicated, 
the general policy of agricultural segregation as opposed to any system of native 
share-tenants, is approved : in other words, that of native owned lands apart from 
the European owned lands on which latter, of course, natives may be eruployed 
as wage-earners. 

This being granted, two outstanding considerations should be kept in view 
in dealing with the question of native land rights ; these have been described re- 
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spectively as the '' protective and the " constructive need. By the protective 
need is meant the fixing of the areas to be set aside for natives and the provision 
for due preservation of their rights, so far as they are beneficial, over such areas. 
By the constructive need is meant the provision for so dealing with the actual 
use of the land as to secure therefrom the greatest benefit to the natives them- 
selves. 

Apart from questions of justice and moral obligation to subject races, it is 
obviously essential to have full regard to the “protective'' principle, if discontent 
on the part of the native population, with consequent prejudicial reaction on 
the Europeans, is to be avoided. As regards the “ constructive “ need, it is 
only necessary to refer to the wastage consequent on the so-called “ fugitive “ 
or shifting cultivation practised by natives, and to the disa.strous erosion which 
results from their habit of grazing excessive numbers of live stock. In both cases 
the consequence are highly disadvantageous alike for the native and for the 
European population, and the tendencies should be combatted by all the forces of 
education. 

It is of course impossible to discuss within the limits of a single article the 
general question of native rights in land in Africa, or even in one territory, in view 
of the immense variety and complexity of the primitive systems of land tenure in 
existence. All that is proposed here is to examine for the Native Reserves of one 
province of Kenya the conditions governing tribal rights as well as the customary 
rights of occupancy or user in land by an individual member of the tribe or smaller 
unit, and to show how these conditions are or may be affected by administrative 
action. The account that follows is mainly a vsummary of the material contained 
in the Report of the Committee on Native Land Tenure in Kikuyu Province in the 
Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, dated November IQ29 (i). 

It is a principle that must be accepted by administrators that any develop- 
ment of native systems of land tenure should be preceded by the most careful study 
of the native customs and usages, and it was with this object that the Committee 
in question was appointed. 

Kikuyu Province is formed of the highland area (from 6000 to 8000 feet) (1,830 
to 2,440 m.)lying immediately north of Nairobi and extending to Mt. Kenya. So 
far as its history can be traced it appears probable that Ijefore the incoming of 
the Kikuyu tribe the country was uninhabited forest or at most very sparsely in- 
habited by hunting tribes. The Kikuyu people seem to have entered from the 
East or North not as a tribe but as individual families of the nine main clans whose 
holdings are now to be found scattered over the three Kikuyu Districts, viz.^ Fort 
Hall, Nyeri and Kiambu. Hunting claims were staked out over an ever widening 
area by these families, apparently without much regard to the territorial unity of 
the clan. The accepted unit of land tenure in Kikuyu province, the “ Githaka “ 
(plural Ithaka), accordingly corresponds to the original use of an area of bushland 
usually for hunting but sometimes in virtue of first clearing, with a continuous 
tradition of use extending to the present day. Owing to the native secretiveness 
in regard to boundaries, the average area of these Ithaka is a matter of conjecture ; 
they may vary from 50 to 6000 acres (20 to 2430 ha.) and the average may be from 
200 to 300 acres (80 to 120 ha.). 

(i) The terms of referencx: of this Committee were as follows : “ A Committee to investigate the sys- 
tem or systems of Native l^nd Tenure within the Native Reserves of the Kikuyu Province an<^ to make 
recommendations as to what rules should be enacted to govern the occupation rights of tribes, clans, 
families or individuals in each or any area, due regard being had to Native l^aw and Custom 



In spite of their scattered, nature, the Ithaka almost certainly were originally 
under clan control. There exist now however very marked differences in this 
respect between the districts of the province. In the more remote districts any 
member of the clan can use any vacant land belonging to the clan ; in Fort Hall 
such rights tend to be confined to the Mhari, i. e., groups of families, and in 
Kiambu (the most southerly district) to smaller groups, such as a man and his 
family together with his brothers and their families. It is generally understood 
that the right of use means the right to cultivate, such right tending to lapse 
if the occupier allows the land to revert to its wild state. 

An important feature for the comprehension of the working of the whole sys- 
tem is the existence of the Muramati (Administrator), or responsible person living 
on the Githaka, usuall)^ the eldest son of the senior branch of the Mbari settled 
there. Kven in districts where the whole body of the Elders of the clan still have 
control, the Muramati gives the first decisions on land disputes. The influence 
of the Muramati is most marked however in Northern Kikuyu where subdivision 
of land is thereby prevented, whereas in Kiambu the share-owner '' becomes 
the important figure. 

Tliis principle of family or clan control of the Githaka exists side by side with 
the right of user or usufruct which may be distributed to sons in inheritance. This 
usufruct naturally tends to develop into private ownershii3, as the popiilation grows 
in densit}', while the principle of family or clan control tends to restrict the rights 
of the individual. As remarked in the Report, these two principles ‘'are oppos- 
ites which have come together into an equilibrium, wliich appears capable of inde- 
finite continuance in the atmosphere of tribalism which is congenial to it, but which 
reveals its in.^'tability when new factors are introduced It is in the introduc- 
tion of these new factors that the crux of the situation lies. 

Before discussing the effect of new conditions including those that result from 
European immigration, certain existing features remain to be noticed, and in the 
first place a modification found in the Kiambu District of the prevailing tribal 
theor}'. In that district, which is the part of the province lying nearest to 
Nairobi, the possibility of a sale outright of a (Mthaka or part of a Githaka is 
admitted. This has been ascribed to imitation of European custom and such 
may ])artly be the case, but it is undoubtedly also in part the result of a tradition 
of some interest according to which the Kikuyu of Kiambu claim to have obtained 
their land originally hy purchase from an earlier tribe, the Dorobo. This tradi- 
tion is deeply rooted and is reflected in certain very elaborate customs and cere- 
monies that must accompany any case of sale of land in Kiambu to-day between 
Kiku^m and Kikuyu, such as the planting of certain boundary marks and the hand- 
ing over of certain ceremonial gifts. In connection with this definite departure 
from tribal theory, it may be noted that in this District the Muramati becomes 
practically independent of the clan control, while, speaking generally, a certain 
progress in the direction of the small holding under family ownership may be ob- 
served. 

Another important modification of the strict tribal theory is to be found in 
the practice by which the individual occupier may adniit “ tenant whose 
position is more or less secure, since any such arrangement between Kikuyu rests 
essentially on a basis of friendship. Cultivation rights on Ithaka of other family 
groups may, for example, be temporarily acquired in return for a loan of cattlf 
or goats, redeemable by return of the stock with or without the natutal increase. 
Again cultivation rights may be obtained for the asking, on a basis of friendship 
or relationship and mutual convenience, or sometimes on the basis of adoption into 



the clan or Mbari. In the Kiambu District the loan becomes the price of an 
outright irredeemable purchase, and hence tenancy on a loan basis disappears, 
while the cavses of Ahoi, or tenants on a friendly basis, are much more frequent. 
The fact is that the large number of Ithaka alienated to Europeans before the 
Reserve boundaries were fixed left very many Kikuyu natives landless. A man in 
such a position will try to make friends with a man who has land rights, takes him 
a present and asks for a plot to cultivate which is practically never refused. In 
the Kiambu District als(^ the claim of a landless man on his immediate relations- 
in-law is recognised, and if there is any available space for cultivation rights it 
would be contrary to all moral feeling to refuse him. 

Although the ownership of the land in Kikuyu may be regarded as vested in 
the clan, or with the more immediate authority, the Muramati, the foundation 
of the claim is right of use inherited from an ancestor. Hence for practical purposes 
the true owner may be taken as the individual heir who may be called a “ share- 
owner His right is limited {a) by the fact that he has only part interest in the 
reserve area of uncultivated land to which other members of the Mbari have also 
rights, and {h) by the extent to wliich his right of use differs from exclusive use. 
Ill the more remote districts many rights are still communal, whereas in Kiambu, 
exclusive or prior rights are claimed over wild trees, sand, red ochre, iron ore and 
salt licks, although grazing still remains a common right. 

The rights of inheritance of cultivated land and of land not yet cultivated 
together with the principles governing sub-division are exceedingly complicated, 
and the Report adds : “ No Native Tribunal or District Officer would think of 
settling a claim without reference to the Mbari elders who alone would be in a 
position to throw light on each case 

The factors which have brought about modification, if not disintegration of 
the existing system, are naturally principally if not exclusively connected with 
European immigration. A])art from direct legislation on matters of land tenure, 
the main contributory causes have been : {a) the fixation of Native Reserve Bound- 
aries ; (6) the growth in population of the Province due largely to the settled con- 
ditions and the protection afforded by the Ch)vernment ; (c) the introduction of 
money ; {d) the increased planting of permanent and economic crops. 

vSo long as expansion of territory was possible, there was no bar to the contin- 
uance of tribal conditions of land tenure. By the Crown Lands Ordinance of 
1915 and the Amendment Ordinance of 1926, reserves of land required for the use 
or support of native tribes were created, and this reservation implied the converse, 
viz., that the land not so reserved was alienated or liable to alienation and hence 
expansion the native population became impossible. Accordingly when congestion 
could not be relieved by this means, recourse was had to sub-division and the 
tendency to individual ownership of land was inevitably strengthened. 

The increase in population which gives rise to this congestion is very marked : 
at the present time the 1243 square miles contained in the Kiambu, Fort Hall and 
Nyeri Districts carry a resident population of 370,096, or a density of 298 per square 
mile. The more distant areas are at present more sparsely popirlated, but the 
average density for the whole of the province is 116 i>er square mile. This high 
density results from the great fertility of the soil and its close cultivation. 

As money gradually becomes the medium of exchange in place of stock, it 
inevitably becomes more difficult for the Elders of the tribe to control transac- 
tions which necessarily take on a more individual and commercial aspect. It is 
generally recognised that permanent cropping tends to bring ownership of land 
on to an individual basis. 
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In addition certain difficulties inevitably anae in connection with developments 
necessary for the progressive well-being of the natives in the Reserve. For example 
the cession of land for the purpose of forming a town.ship is liable to be met with 
the most stubborn opposition, since under the true (Hthaka system an outright 
purchase of land is impossible and hence the tribal conscience is aroused by any 
proposal of the kind. The same is true of the requirements of social service, such as 
the permanent buildings desirable for churches, schools, dispensaries, village post 
offices, nurseries for tree-seedlings, etc. There is in fact no land proper to a public 
undertaking, although an individual may build on the land of his own family group. 
Permission may be obtained from the Muramati, as has been done in the case of 
some three hundred Mission schools in the three districts, but this permission is 
revocable at will, and the Muramati claims the right to veto the planting of school 
gardens and the erection of permanent buildings. In short, to quote the Report': 

The method by whicli this oppo.sition can best be overcome and the sympathies 
of the natives be enlisted for their own advancement is a problem of some mag- 
nitude ”. 

On the other hand the consent of the tribal authorities has always been given 
to the construction of roads and ways when these have been shown to be of public 
lienefit, in fact probably fewer difficulties have arisen than would have been the 
ca.se under a system of private ownership ; the value of a communal system, such 
as that of the (nthaka, finds proof licie. 

It will be seen however that the tribal theory is not easily adaptable to any 
system of tenancy, and the po.sition of tenants becomes precarious, as the basis 
(jf friendship disapi)ears and the commercial .spirit grows in respect of these arrange- 
ments. Another potential difficulty which in the Kianibu District will soon call 
for serious consideration is that occasioned by the continued splitting of the new 
aieas formed by the growing practice in that District of sub-dividing and selling 
pau'els of land. The need for regulation in the near future is becoming apparent. 

The situation thus appears to be that the (iithaka system is now, owing to the 
action of the various cau.ses indicated, in course of evolution towards individualism, 
an evolution which cannot be checked, but may be guided and controlled. It 
licrefore remains to enquire into the principles of the guidance in this resjiect at 
present provided by the Administration of the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya 
and to indicate the lines, as proposed in the Report, along which any further regu- 
lations will have to be framed 

The principles viewed as essential by the British (TO\'ernnient in regard to 
native land policy are set out clearly in the Memorandum on Native Policy in East 
Africa circulated in 1930 to the (k)vernmenls of all the P^ast African Dependencies. 
It is therein stated that the first essential is to remove finally from the native mind 
any feeling of insecurity in regard to his tribal lands, v'^ide by side with this it 
is regarded as of the utmost iinjiortance to ascertain and define the customary 
rights of occupancy or user in land within the Native Reserves (or, in territories 
where Reserves do not exist, the native areas). It is also stated to be the inten- 
tion, while recognising such rights, that every member of the tribe who wishes 
individually to cultivate land in the Reserve should be able to find land whicli he 
can use for the purpose (i) . On the other hand, when the general interest so requires. 


(1) It should hv noted that although the Kikuyu native may still have much to learn as regards 
methods whether agricultural or pastoral, he is naturally an induslri(nis and intelligent cultivator, and 
his traditional knowledge of the soil and its iwtentialilics is an asset that cannot be disregarded in 
M:heme& for the agricult mal development of the territory. 
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expropriation of larger or smaller plots for new purposes of public utility should 
not be precluded, but at the same time it is considered as of the highest impor- 
tance that no such compulsory expropriation of land once definitely allocated to 
native occupancy or use should ever be permitted for the mere private or personal 
advantage of any individual, whether of European, Indian, African or other race. 
If such expropriation is required for public purposes, it should take place only 
after due notice, full explanation to the natives of the purpose, and a formal pub- 
lic enquiry by some competent tribunal which should determine the compensa- 
tion to be made. Land allotted in compensation must be land obtained from areas 
not previously allocated to the natives, equal in extent and as far as possible in 
agricultural quality, convenience and market value. 

It is of interest to note that this Memorandum also contemplates the possibil- 
ity of individual natives acquiring land on purchase or lease outside the Native 
Reserves, and adds that the obligation of trusteeship requires that effective 
opportunity should be afforded to the natives... to take up individual holdings of ap- 
propriate extent on lease or by purchase with payment by easy instalments, for 
cultivation by themselves and their families, on terms that will render this policy 
genuinely practicable It will be remembered that in the Union of South Africa, 
on the other hand, no native is at present allowed to hold land on any terms outside 
the native territories. 

In May if)30 before the circulation of this Memorandum the (Tovernment of 
Kenya passed the Native Lands Trust Ordinance under which the Crown is defin- 
itely declared to be Trustee of Natives Lands, and Native Reseives as gazetted 
in the Ordinance of 1926, are reserved and set aside for the use and benefit 
of the native tribes of the Colony for ever 

By the terms of this Ordinance, all lands in native reserve whether already 
scheduled in the Gazette, or to be later created, and all matters relating thereto 
are placed under the management and control of a Native Lands Trust Board. 
This Board, consi.sting of the Governor, and a prescribed number of official and non- 
official members, with provi^^ion for the appointment of a comi)etent African, acts 
in consultation with Local Advisory Boards consisting of two official members, 
one non-official European member and one African member, with the Chief Native 
Commissioner as ex-oijicio member of every Local Board, constituted for ever> 
administrative district in which one or more native reserves may be situated. The 
wording of the Ordinance safeguards the granting of leases of land in any Native 
Reserve, by requiring that any such proposal must be previously brought before 
the Native Local Council of the natives concerned, and also that there must be 
reason to believe that benefit to the natives concerned will ensue. On the other 
hand the Governor is empowered to exclude from the Reserves land required for 
public purposes, and to carry out neces^^ary works on such lands. 

The existing tribal land tenure system is highly complicated (i). While already 
in process o^^ evolution towards individualism, it yet retains elements that block 
the way to the development of private property. If the Crown is trustee it is so 
for the tribe as a whole; neither the claims of the “ share-owner as developing 
occupier nor those of the cultivating tenant can be ignored. It is the opinion of 
many competent to judge that under the Githaka system there is a tendency 


(i) The ReiK>rt remarks with reterence to the working of the (iithaka system (p. 41) : “ the impress- 
ion is certainly created that, but for a liberal tempering of theory with common sense and a degree of 
amvenient forgetfulness, the system would break down under the weight of its own complexity ”. 
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to create a landlord cla^s or at least a class of privileged families, and that the 
Aramati tend to become trustees of sectional interests. For example, it may 
be to the advantage of the Mbaii, or family group, to allow large areas to be 
used merely for pasturage for uneconomic goats with a resultant shortage of 
land and congestion in the cultivated areas. On the other hand, if the patri- 
archal powers of the Muramati become weakened the result is a general weaken- 
ing of the respect for authority, and as the Report says : “ The policy of work- 
ing through Chiefs, which is the accepted policy of Oo\ernment, depends for 
its success on the resx)ect that the elders can command There is a further 
danger, on which some stress is laid in the Report, connected with the tendency 
towards development of small holdings. If the small holding, by too strict 
an adherence to the existing system, is to be treated as a miniature Oithaka, then 
by the action of the complicated rules of inheritance in a comparatively vshort time 
sub-division will have been carried so far that the part falling to each share-owner 
will be too small for practicable cultivation. It is of no advantage to the natives 
if, by too great a fidelity to native custom, a vState of things is brought about that 
has proved disastrously uneconomic in other coimtries, notably in India. 

It was ascertained by the Committee that the consensus of native opinion w^as 
for the retention of the Githaka as the imit, and although some doubt exists as to 
whether the same thing is meant in all the districts concerned, it is clear that the 
general desire is that the Mbari or family groups shall be secure in the possession 
of their lands both for the present and for the future. All natives of all sections 
are conipletel}' at one in asking that land disputes should he settled with due regard 
for native custom and with due knowledge of it. The Fort Hall natives staled • 
“ Judgments which have been justly given in the Native Reserves by the author- 
ities on the .spot who do know^ the native law and custom, are reversed on appeal 
fto the Supreme Court at Nairobi) on technical points of English law which arc 
entirely inapplicable. We ask that native land cases be removed from the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court and placed under the District Commissioners The 
fall significance of this reejuest will be realised when it is remembered that on the 
one hand the terms of reference of the Committee direct that “ due regard shall 
be had to Native law and custom and that on the other hand b)" the expression 
“ the authorities on the spot who do know native law and custom is certaiiih' 
indicated the District Commissioner who is also the immediate representative on 
the spot of the trustee.ship which is ve.sted in the Crown. This oj)inion of thinking 
natives thus seems to reflect their confidence in the possibility of a reformed 
(hthaka system, and may be said to be in virtual harmony with the vie w expressed 
some time ago (i) by a high administrative authority : “ It seems preferable that 
the natural evolution of band Tenure should not be arbitrarily interfered with, 
either on the one hand by introducing foreign principles and theories not under stood 
by the people, or on the other hand by stereotyping by legislation primitive systems 
which are in a transitional state ”, 

The proposals made by the Committee for rules to be made under the Native 
band Tru.st Ordinance to govern the occupation rights of Tribes, clans, families 
or individuals may be summari.‘-ed as follows : 

The setting aside of land by Cxovernment for a tribe does not confer on that 
tribe the right to alienate such land or any part of it to any person not a memixjr 
of that tribe. In other words the land is strictly reserved for the tribe's own use. 


<i) I^XJGARD lyOrd: The Dual Mandate in British Tiojncal Africa. 1926. 
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Such use and occupation of the land by the members of the tribe must be 
governed by native law and custom so far as it does not conflict with the law of 
the Colony. 

A District Commissioner may require that all Githaka within an area be marked 
out within such time, in such manner and in the presence of such witnesses as he 
may direct. The method of marking by the use of certain trees and plants in ac- 
cordance with native custom is however to be preserved. 

Registers of Ithaka should be opened in every District under the District Com- 
missioner wherever orders have been issued as above for the marking of Githaka 
boundaries. These registers should contain : 

(a) A serial number for each (Hthaka with date of registration ; 

{h) A careful description and estimated area in each case ; 

(r) The name of the tribal or family unit or individual occupying the 
Githaka ; 

{d) The name and other particulars of the Muramati. 

The fee for registration should include cost of a certified copy. 

All disputes over Githaka boimdaries of over any matter relating to the oc- 
cupation of land in any Githaka should be first referred by the parties to the local 
clan elders. Where an agreement is not reached the matter should go to the Native 
Tribunal which should be given power to deal with such cases. 

Any member of a tribe has the right to apply to have any entry in a (Mthaka 
register corrected for adequate reasons. 

A certified copy of any entry in the Githaka register should be issued to the 
Muramati with safeguards against its use as a negotiable instrument. 

Any native tenant who is given notice to quit his holding should have 
the right of appeal to the District Commissioner who can forbid the eviction if he 
is satisfied that there is ho reasonable cause or that there is no land in the Reserve 
on which the affected persons can be accommodated. 

Erection of permanent buildings in a Native Reserve by any person not a 
share-owner " of the laud to be used for the purpo.se requires either the permission 
of the owners covered by the written sanction of the District Commissioner, or 
the sanction of Government under any rules that may be made. 

Roads for general use and convenience of the native community may be made 
where necessary through any Githaka on the authority of the District Commis- 
sioner. vSpecial rules apply to jnivate roads of access over a Githaka. 

The free use of common minerals for their own jiurposes should be allowed 
to native in their Reserve subject to native law and custom. 

In the Kiambu Reserve purchase of land for maintenance and supjiort should 
be allowed between natives of the .same section of the tribe subject to the sanc- 
tion of the Provincial and the Di.strict Commissioners. Such sales should be duh’ 
recorded by entry in the Githaka register. 

The Committee add that the above rules are suggested first for the Kiambu 
district only, and the final paragraph would apply exclusively to the exceptional 
custom of that area. They add that if and when registration of Ithaka is under- 
taken in other districts, registration of Muguri rights, i. e., the rights of the holder 
on the basis of a redeemable purchase, must also be registered. 

The Committee also urge the im|K)rtance from the native point of view of 
taking steps to enact a Native Courts Ordinance which should enable native 
courts to be established which should be independent of the Supreme Court at 
Nairobi. 


C. H. 
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Pan-African Agricultural and Velerinary Conference, Pretoria r August to i yth August 
ig2q. Report of Proceedings and Papers (Agricultural Section) Pretoria, 1^29. 


ReiK)rt of the Commission on Closer l^nion of the Deixiiidencies in Eastern and Cen- 
tral Africa. Cnid 3224 London, 


Native Land Tenure in Kikuyu Province Report of Committee Nairobi. i<)2<i 


Memorandum on Native Policy in P:ast Africa Cmd S77b H. M. vStationery Office, 
I^ndon, u> ,o 


Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, Native Lands Trust Ordinance Nairobi, 1030. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


New Developments in Economic and Social Agricultural Legislation in Spain, 

The O'oveninient of the vSpanish Republic has recognised from the first moment 
of its constitution the necessity for giving the fullest consideration to the problem 
of the legal agrarian reform. On the one hand it appeared necessary to revise the 
whole of the previous legislation, so as to vsecure for the institutions established 
under former laws their fxill efficacy and to bring them into harmony with the spirit 
of social justice. On the other hand certain legislative measures were essential 
as preparing for and facilitating the execution of the agrarian reform as a whole, 
a problem which is of the highest possible importance for Spanish agriculture. The 
following is a survey <^f those measures which on account of their greater import- 
ance stand out from the rest of the new legal reform. 

I. Mixed agncuUiiral juries, — On q vSeptember i()3i the Decree issued on 7 May 
of that year was declared a Law of the Republic under the title of “ Law organis- 
ing mixed agricultural juries ” {Ley orgamzando I os jurados mixtos agr arias). The 
object of this measure is to fix conditions of farm work and to regulate relations 
between enijiloyers and farm workers, as well as between landowners and tenants 
and between cultivators and the manufacturers who transfonii the agricultural 
raw materials. Three types of mixed juries have been established, as follows ; 

{a) Mixed juries of farm work appointed by associations of workers and e.m- 
ployers' associations for regulating the conditions of agricultural labour ; 

(ft) Mixed juries of rural property, appointed by landowners’ associations 
and tenants’ associations for the purpose of regulating the relations between these 
two classes ; 

(c) Mixed juries of production and agricultural industries, with the function 
of co-ordinating the interests of agricultural production and those of the industries 
manipulating or transforming agricultural raw products. 

The principal functions of the mixed juries of farm work [Jurados mixio*^ del 
irabajo rural) are ; to establish conditions of regulation of work, to prevent disputes 
between capital and labour and in the case of such disputes arising to endeavour to 
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arrive at some arrangement, to deal with individual or collective disagreements- 
arising between employers and workers, to supervise the observance of the legisla- 
tion on social insurances, etc. relative to agricultural work ; to organise Labour 
Exchanges so that at any time steps may be taken to prevent tmemployment "; to 
make proposals to the Government in regard to measures of a technical or occupa- 
tional character which are considered necessary for the well-being and development 
of agriculture ; finally to fulfil any other function that may be of benefit to the 
workers on the land. 

The mixed juries of farm work will be composed of a president, a vice-president, 
a secretary and 24 members, twelve representing the workers’ class and twelve the 
employers. 

These juries will be formed in the regions and provinces in which on account 
of their agricultural importance it is considered necessary to have such juries. When- 
ever within the jurisdiction of a mixed jury of farm work there shall be found to be 
villages with more than 500 farm workers among the inhabitants, mixed Committees 
may be formed with jurisdiction over smaller areas, which although working on 
a smaller scale will function on the lines already indicated for the mixed juries of 
farm work. 

The decisions taken by these juries will be by majority of votes, and in case of 
equal voting the president will have the casting vote, while otherwise he abstains 
from voting. Appeal may be had against these decisions to the Ministry of Labour 
who will give the final decision after having consulted the competent Committee. 
For any infringements of such decisions fines will be imposed, but appeal may be 
made against fines of more than a certain amount to the Ministry of Labour. 

The functions of the mixed juries of rural property {Jurados mixtos de la propie- 
dad rustica) will be as follows : to fix the bases of tenancy agreements of agricul- 
tural land according to the different types ; to regulate rents of such lands so as to 
prevent any kind of abuse of conditions ; to cancel clauses in these agreements 
liable to lead to abuses or clauses which are burdensome ; to inter\?'ene in disputes which 
may occur between landowners and tenants on the subject of improvements in the 
farms ; to annul any subletting on the petition of a party concerned ; to ensure that 
the tenancy agreements are in accordance with the law and likely to secure a system- 
atic working of the farm ; to act as judge and to pronounce in cases of eviction 
other than for default in payment, in which case the ordinaiy^^ courts will intervene. 

As regards localities wherein these juries shall be formed the instructions issued 
are identical with those already described for the juries of farm work. Like these 
latter they consist of a president, a vice-president and 20 members half of whom 
will belong to the class of employers and the others to the category of tenants, and 
in the sphere of work assigned to them, their functions will be analogous to those of 
the juries of farm work in their sphere. 

The object of the mixed juries of production and agricultural industries (Jurados 
mtxtos de la produccion y de las industrias agr arias) is to co-ordinate the interest 
of agricultural production and those of the process connected with the production, 
when, owing to the pressure of a superior capacity, economic or other, or from the 
coercive action of some force, some one of the factors of production is left in a posi- 
tion of obvious inferiority, and is obliged to accept actual situations contrary to 
justice, in which liberty of trading remains so only in name. The functions ot 
these juries are to prevent and resolve the differences or disagreements which arise 
between the parties ; to interpret the clauses of the agreements concluded between 
the parties while laying down regulations for the due observance of these contract^ 
and directly supervising such observance ; to denounce any prejudicial clauses in 
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the contracts, and chiefly those relating to prices, and finally to acquaint themselves 
with and to intervene in all business which either directly or indirectly relates to 
the working of these institutions. 

The number of these mixed juries of production and agricultural industries 
will be fixed by the requirements of production and manufacture, and in this way 
mixed juries may be established of sugarbeet growers and sugar manufacturers, of 
wheat growers and millers, etc. These bodies will include a president, a vicepresident, 
a secretary and from three to five members representing each of the parties, 
according to the importance of the activities which are to be regulated. 

A Mixed Committee of agricultural arbitration (Comisijn mixta arbitral agricola) 
will be appointed to act as intermediary between the (Government and the three 
classes of juries. This Commiteee will act as an advisory centre of tlie Ministry of 
Labour in all questions relating to the.se juries, and on it there will be represented 
proportionally the different elements of which the juries are composed. 

2. Forced cultivation. — On 7 May 1931 the Ministry of Public Economy pub- 
blished a decree which was transformed into law on 15 September of the same year 
under the title of Law declaring obligatory the cultivation of arable lands ” (Ley 
dcclarando ohligatorio el cultivo de las tierras de labor). The obligatory nature of tliis 
measure is based on the following principle : The rights which under the Civil Code 
are granted to owners of rural agricultural lands, in respect of the privileges derived 
from ownership {dominio) do not extend to the option of abandoning cultivation 
of these lands, since ownership [propiedad) y being a social function, cannot be sepa- 
rated from the operations to be applied to fulfil the object> of such owner.ship 

Owners of agricultural lands under a mistaken idea as to what is in consonance 
with their interests might abstain from doing their part towards the development of 
the national wealth and thereby might cause an increase in the unemployment of 
w^orkers on the land. It is intended to provide by this measure against such a 
( ontingency. 

According to the provisions of the law when the communal Committees of the 
uual police note that land which has been cleared is not being cultivated they should 
make a scheme for its cultivation which is handed to the owner. If he should re- 
fuse to agree to the scheme, an appeal may be made within ten days after notifica- 
tion to the Provincial Agricultural Department {Servicio agronomico provincial) 
and once this department has made a deci.sion work must be begun within the space 
of another two days, or on the contrary the land must be considered as abandoned 
and will pass for any possible cultivation into the hands of peasants' labour associa- 
tions legally constituted. These associations will by preference utilise the live stock 
and the implements of the farms thus taken over, but if none are available, then the 
members of the association make provision themselves. To meet the expenditure 
incurred in taking over these farms, e. g., cost of cultivation, wages, fertilisers, 
^eeds, etc., the communes may make use of credits obtained through the National 
vService of Agricultural Credit. 

The profits obtained at the end of the financial year will be distributed in the 
following manner : a third part to the association which undertakes the farming, 
another third to the workers in proportion to the quota of work performed, wliile 
the remaining third part goes to the commime and may be used to cover any deficit 
any similar farm undertaking. If there should instead be a surplus, the commune 
may devote its share to the unemployment fimd or to the Labotu Exchanges. 

When the provisions of this law were put into practice certain landowners 
attempted to elude the obligation by stating that they were not the owners of the 
property but merely tenants. An explanatory Order, published on 12 August 1931 
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provides that the obligations imposed by the law on compulsory cultivation must 
be fulfilled by whoever has the charge of the lands, and states that by the term 
owner " in the law in question should be understood the 'person responsible for the 
farming whether he he owner ^ tenant, holder in usufruct, partner, or comes under any 
other category in regard to tenure of the land. 

3. Co-operative Land-holding Societies. — Following the example of Italy and 
Rumania, countries in which this type of collective contract has been attended with 
success, the Government of the vSpanish Republic passed a Decree of 19 May 1931, 
declared law on 9 September of the same year (under the title of Ley sohre Arrien- 
dos colectivos), by which it is provided that the peasants’ labour associations legally 
constituted may conclude collective landholding agreements in relation to one or 
more farms. . . “ with the object ” to quote the law “ of remedying the periodical 
unemployment of the farm workers, and counteracting the parasitic methods of 
intermediaries who foster the unsatisfactory system of sub-letting. In this way 
the land hunger of the rural population, the noblest and most intimate aspiration of 
that calling, will find satisfaction 

Thus agreements can be entered on by the labour associations mentioned in 
regard to one or more farms, according to the capacity of the association, the object 
being to work the lands and to distribute the profits of the cultivation in conformity 
with compacts made among the members in that respect. 

Joint landholding agreements may be applied to the following : lands under 
cultivation and rented which belong to the commune ; lands that have fallen to the 
State as having been the property of persons who have died intestate ; lands that 
have l>een adjudged to the Treasuiy on account of indebtedness, provided they are 
suited for cultivation : lands in private ownership given in free grant by their owners ; 
and finallv joint landholding agreements may be entered into in respect of lands not 
cultivated directly by their owners, so soon as the agreements or leases terminate 
which encumbered the lands before the present law In this last case, three months 
before the termination of such agreement, the association which in conformity with 
the new legislation desires to rent the lands, may address the owner asking him whe- 
ther he proposes in the future to cultivate the farmland himself, or whether, on the 
contrary, he intends to continue the system of letting. If the owner replies in the 
latter sense, the letting agieeiiient is transferred of right to the association which 
so desires. This provision constitutes a privilege for the peasants’ labour associa- 
tions in granting them ])refeFence in the tenancy agreements over any agreements 
made with individuals In view however of the popular and democratic character 
of the law, this i)reference as compared with individual agreements will not be given 
in the case of lands cultivated by the peasants themselves, or with the help of members 
of their own families, to provide for their own maintenance. The law is mainly 
directed against improper sub-letting. 

The jieasants' associations which have obtained lands on the bavsis of collective 
land holding agreements may apply to the provincial agricultural sections and to 
the official agricultural experiment and instruction stations for technical advisory 
assistance which will be given to their members in regard to selection of crops, 
methods of cultivation, commerdal organisation of sale of products, etc. These asso- 
ciations can also obtain from the National Service of Agricultural Credit (Servicio 
Nacionalde credito agricola) and from the Positos the loans they require as working 
capital. Assistance is also given by the State in regard to insurance, the association 
being granted facilities for the formation of mutual insurance societies or they are 
permitted to benefit by the services of the official organisation for agricultural insur- 
ance {Seguro agricola). 
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Although, in general, peasants* associations working a farm collectively are 
prohibited from employing the paid labour of persons who are not members and the 
penalty for infringement is loss of the profits allowed by the law to the associations, 
recourse may be had exceptionally to paid labour in the case of pressing and un- 
avoidable necessity, where the farming would suffer if the work were not performed. 
In engaging such paid labour preference will be given to labour supplied by another 
association rather than to individual labour. 

A guarantee is given to the owners of the lands of the punctual payment of the 
annual rent as fixed by the agreement, the law making provision for the formation 
of a special fund built up by the contribution of 0.25 pesetas in respect of each work 
day given by the members of the association. 

The interpretation of the terms of this law will be within the competence of the 
mixed juries of agricultural property, already mentioned as of recent creation. 

4. Accidents occurring in pursuit of farm work. — At the third meeting of the 
International habour Conference held at Geneva from 25 October to 16 November 
1921, a draft convention was adopted relating to compensation for accidents in 
employment in agriculture. The official delegation representing Spain at this Con- 
ference pronounced in favour of the projected Convention, and on 9 May 1931 the 
Government of the Republic communicated to the I^eague of Nations the correspond- 
ing ratification, and at the same time instructed the Minister of Labour to introduce 
into the existing Spanish legislation on accident insurance the provisions necessary 
for adapting it to the Convention. As soon as the bases for the application to agri- 
culture of the Law of accidents in employment were approved, there was also approv- 
ed on 25 August 1931 the regulation for the application to agriculture of the Law 
on accidents in employment {Reglamento para la aphcacion a la agncultura de la 
Ley de acctdentes del trahajo)^ this regulation being for the future in force on this sub- 
lect 

VoT the purposes of benefit from the law on accidents, a worker will be consid- 
ered as any person executing manual work on the account of another person, and 
as employer will be considered the individual or corporate body on account of whom 
the agricultural or forestry work is executed. Liability is incurred in respect of 
employment connected with : the cultivation of the land in all forms and forest 
working, whether in either of these machinery is utilised or not , stock-breeding, stock 
farming and the care of live stock ; employment in connection with hunting or shoot- 
ing of game or with river fishing , work subsidiary to agriculture, such as land drains, 
irrigation works, land improvements, etc., provided that such works are not of suffi- 
cient importance to be included under the general legislation of accidents in employ- 
ment, otherwise they fall under that law ; and finally liabilities are incurred for ac- 
cidents taking place during the preparation, elaboration, transformation or sale of 
agricultural, forestry and live stock products. 

The terms of the regulation are intended to bring within the scope of the genial 
law on accident insurance any accidents occurring to land workers during the exe- 
cution of any of the forms of employment mentioned. For this reason reference 
need not be made to such clauses inserted in the insurance policy for accidents in 
agriculture as bring it into line with the general principles that govern these 
insurance agreements in all legislations as regards liability, medical attendance 
and supply of medicines, risks, losses, compensation, etc. 


M.^B. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


DiK DEUTSCHE Landwirtschaft unter voeks- und wicetwirtschaeteichen Ge- 
SICHTSPUNKTJ^N. — Daigestellt unter Verwertung und Erg^nzung der Arbeiten des Aus- 
schusses zur TintervSuchung der Krzeugtuigs- und Absatzbedingungen der deutschen 
Wirtschaft in Gemeins('liaft mit zahlreicheii Fachgenossen von Max Sering. 50. Son- 
<lerlieft der Bericlile aber Landwirtschaft. Berlin, 1932* F. Parey. 

( As shown l)y the title, the above % olume ori^atcd in the work of the agricultural 
sub-committee of the l^iiqHcte-'Au!>^chus<s set u]> m 1926 to examine the conditions of 
production and sale in (rermany. This sub-Committee published a numl:>er of reports 
of a l^asic nature on the sTuation of the various branches of (merman agriculture, and was 
then compelled in 1929 to susi>end activities without having prepared a general report. 
Tile j)resent work by Serinc takes the pla<'e of such a general report, but the whole 
range of the problems is considerably widened, from the fact that the writer not merely 
summarises the investigations ot thp Enquiry Committee, but also brings then up to 
(late. 

The book is intended to present a picture of German agriculture of to-day, its methods 
of work, its success or want of success. The object is to slate the natural conditions 
as well as the conditions of national and world economy under which German agriculture 
is being carrif d oti, together with .the essential consequences of these, so that a basis 
may be reached for the consideration of the economic, social and political problems 
that await solution, 

vSuch a task could only have been compassed by an agricultural economist of the 
eminence of Max Sering. In its prosecution he was able to obtain assistance from the 
(iennan Research Institute for agriculture and land settlement (Deuischei> Fnr^chungs- 
fur Agra^ und Siedlungi>w€scn) of which he is the president and also from a 
number of well-known (German agricultural economists. 

'i'll ere is scarcely a single agricultural problem that does not receive treatment in 
this book It is characterised througout by a lucidity of plan and a concentration in 
torm, the object licing to give ])rimary emphasis to the main permanent lines of devel- 
opment. Owing liow(‘ver to the great number of the questions treated the outcome is 
a volume of over 1000 pages, It will remain for long the basis for investigations and 
measures relating to German agriculture : in short the chief work of reference on the 
subject. 

Chapter I deals with the supplies ot agricultural and forestry products available 
for the (h'rman nation before and since the war. Chapter II surveys the situation of 
(iennan agriculture, the course followed by lami receipts and ex]>enditiu-e, the slirink- 
age ot the farmer's income as the result of high taxes and interest rates, the indebted- 
ness of agriculture and the coiise(|uences. Chapter HI gives a sketch of the changes in 
conditions of ])roductioii and marketmg since the conclusion of the war, and discusses 
the iiiteniational price movements, the fluctuations in personal and hi land mortgage 
credit, work and wages in agriculture, the rural exodus and the charges burdening 
agriculture before and since the war. Chapter IV examhies the bases ot German agri- 
mlture and the adaptation of farms to the changed cjconoinic conditions ; it discusses 
also the geograpliical division of Germany into agricultmal zones, taking into accoimt the 
nature of (Tcrman cultivable land, climate and utilisation of the soil, importance and dis- 
tribution of the different size categories of farms, density of population, the farms in 
their relation to the markets ; the change over since 1913 in agricultural production in 
the different ]>arts of Germany Chapter V contains investigations into the situation of 
the family farming class and the means of maintaining it in the regions with less favour- 
able conditions, 'fhe effects of the agricultural crisis on this class, the tendency for it to 
become proletarian, the continuous overwork for both sexes and the possible remedies, 
are discussed. In Chapter VI the writer states his views on the development, situation 
and general outlook of the different branches of German agriculture ; cereal growing and 
utilmtion, including cultivation, milling, baking, marketing ; stock farming, increase 
in vStockbreeding output, the balanced ration etc., sales of livestock and meat, dairying, 
poultry keeping, etc. ; root crops, market gardening, fruit-vine-hop-and tobacco-growing. 
Chapter VII is an investigation of the measures to be taken for the encouragement of 
German agriculture, including agricultural education and advisory work, co-operation, 
modification in the methods anci in the organisation of the marketing ot agncultural 
products, reform of agricultural credit and reduction of indebtedness, reform of the law 
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of succession for rural property, farm laud settlement, reduction of public charges, plant 
protection, control of live stock epidemics etc. consolidation of parcels, laud improv’^e- 
ments, increase of crop yields by means of seed selection and fertilising, mechanisation 
of farm work, tariff measures and their effects. In the last chapter tlie author con- 
cludes, with a retrospect and a glance at the future, a remarkable work which in addition 
to the indications given of the })rinciples and methods to be followed in the protection 
of German agriculture presents an admirable account of the world agricultural crisis and 
its effects on agriculture in Gennany], 

WorriNSKV, Wl. : Internationale Hebung der Preise ah Au'^wcf^ uhs der Krise 
offentlichimg der Frankfurter Gesellschaft fiir Konjunkturforschung, herausgegebeii von 
Dr Kugen Altschul, Neue Folgc, Heft i) llans Buske Verlag, I/eipzig, 1931 -lO^pji ) 

iThe Frankfurter Geselhchaft fur Konfunkturforsihung has already to its credit sev* 
eral interesting studies on various aspects of the problem of economic flnctuactions 
and business lorecasting. They include important original contributions to the statis- 
tical methodology of the subject, by Oskar Andersoi , Simon Kuznetz, Hans Peter and 
others. 

The book under review deals with a cardinal and liiglily controversial problem of 
the present economic situation, namely, with the means by wliich the world crisis could 
most effectively be overcome. The choice of the remedy naturally depends on the dia- 
gnosis of the complaint ; and the analysis by the writer of the origins of the prt‘sent 
depression i^resents considerable hiterest. 

The writer thinks that the behef, based on pre-war experience, that the economic 
situation would right itself, is not justified imder present conditions", and tliat the 
solution of the crisis must 1 ^ brought about by deliberate action. Accordingly, he insists 
that tlie study of market conditions — Konjunkturdienst — should aim not only at dia- 
gnosing tlie situation and forecasting its probable development, but also at cvohmig 
remedies for the treatment of the disease. In face of the crisis, he is all in favour of ac- 
tion He refuses to accept Konjunktur as an elemental phenomenon which must be 
investigated but cannot be brought imder control. In tliis he differs from the accejited 
view 01 the German and other students of the subject, the majority of whom adhere to 
what he describes the diagnostic or meteorological school of research 

The writer's reasonhig hinges on his conception of the generation and nature of 
long waves in business fluctuations Tliis differs from the orthodox German doctrine, 
as represented by Wagemann, in that, while the latter considers long waves to be 
rhythmic, but does not admit of the possibility of finding their explanation, Mr Woi- 
tinsky says that, to him, " the most controversial and doubtful pohit of tlie problem 
of long waves is precisely their rhytlmiic character " " As far as their causation Ls con- 

cemed, one should seek for explanation, and there is no doubt that such explanation 
would eventually be found ’’ He tliinks, indeed, that in tliis direction much has al- 
ready been achieved by recent research, including his own work on long business waves. 
His view is that the long waves are not necessarily rhythmic , they are rather the ex- 
pression of certain trends of development, not necessarily recurrent As to their cau- 
ses, these should be looked for not in any mysterious agencies, but in the forces wliich 
determine the movement of prices, and more particularly in the monetar}^ factors 
of price formation 

From an analysis of the frequency distribution of price series before and since the 
war, as well as in the course of 1930, the writer draws the conclusion that, before the war, 
the economic situation was dominated by forces which determined a strong sustained 
upward trend of prices, while now the dominant pressure is in the opposite direction. 
He thinks — and in this he finds ample support in the views of many authorities, includ- 
ing the Macmillan Commission and the Gold Committee of the Iveague of Nations 
that the “ general factors " of the world economic crisis can be reduced to money and 
credit Conditions ; and since such in the origin of the trouble, a remedy for it must be 
sought in a welldevised scheme of monetary policy. This remedy the writer sees in 
the creation, by the action of a specially established international financial organisation, 
built on principles similar to those of the Bank of International Settlements, of 
additional purenasing power, and in its equitable distribution among the different 
countries in the form of capital and credit. 

The Editor of the Society’s publications, in recommending the book to the public, 
as a valuable piece of research, dissociates himself from the author's " therapeutical 
view of the aims of Konjunkturforschung, as well as from his prescription. As a study of 
the present crisis, the book is instructive and stimulating]. 
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Recent Investigations on the Economy of Native Farming in Java. 

On the occasion of the meeting in November 1931 of the Commission for Agri- 
culture in Tropical and Sub-tropical Countries which forms part of the International 
Scientific Agricultural Council ^ a discussion took place on the paper read by Professor 
Maxjgini on the methods to be followed for developing native agriculture in the Col- 
onies. In the course of this discussion the inadequacy %ms noted of existing aocumen- 
tation on the economic conditions of native agricultural production, and veith a view 
in ensuring the uniformity of studies relating to this question, a recommendation was 
made that there should be prepared by the Institute in collaboration with M. Mattgusti 
a questionnaire or an enquiry for sending to all the counbies concerned. 

The writer of this article who was present at the meeting regrets that he had no 
opportunity of informing the Delegates that enquiries of the types recommended by Pro- 
fessor MAUGim have already been inihatea and are in progress in one tropical country, 
namely, Java. An examination of the reports recently made in this connection by 
Dutch and Javanese agricultural engineers should accordingly he of considerable 
interest. The study of these published investigations reveals the very great ctifiiculties 
encountered by these experts in dealing with economic questions in tropical countries. 
These difficulties are serious in Java, a country with an agelong tradition of native 
agriculture ; they are immense in colonial areas where the transition fom the " shifting 
cultivation to more or less stable agriculture is being effected only within our own times. 

I, — PuBuc Servicks of thk Netiieri<ands Indies 

DEALING WITH NATIVE RURAL ECONOMY. 

Any account of the work recently carried out by Dutch agricultural engineers 
should be prefaced by a brief summary of the organisation of the agricultural ser- 
vices in the Netherlands Indies. 

The Department of Agriculture of the Netherlands Indies was founded in 1905, 
At first the Central Government only occasionally gave attention to native agri- 
culture, and there was no organisation which was in touch with the requirements 
of the native peasant class. The establishment of services of agricultural informa- 
tion and instruction entirely depended on the decision of the Civil Service. 
The same was the case with experimental work which at that time had reference 
mainly to rice cultivation. 


(i) This article, prepared by Dr. Bally, Chief of the Section of Tropical and Sub-tropical Agriculture, 
IS intended for the next meeting of the Btireau of the Commission of the C. I. S. A. for Agriculture in 
Tropical and Sub-tropical Countries, fixed for Maj’ As the article is of an economic character, it is 
being published in this Review. 


Ec. 4 Ingl. 
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The institution of the Department of Agriculture was due to the foresight and 
initiative of Professor Melchior Trextb, Director of the Buitenzorg Botanical Gar- 
dens. This celebrated botanist convinced the Government of the necessity for 
establi^'hing a technical Bureau the main function of which vvould be to enquire 
into the possible methods of increasing the yield of native cultivation. 

, The history of the Department cannot be detailed here; it is enough to say that 
its activities have shown a steadily inogressive exten^^ion. At the present time, 
it includes eleven sections, namely . the Botanical Garden, the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, the Section “Agriculture the Government Plantations, the 
Section of Sylvi cult lire, the Veterinaiy Service, the Section for Industry, that for 
Trade, the Bureau of Weights and Measures, the Central Purchasing Service, and 
the Central Stati’^tical Office. 

A special corps of agricultural advisors, “ Dandbouwadviseurs ”, was formed 
in 1908, as it was felt that the relations with native agriculture and the insi>ect ion 
of demonstration fields ‘should be entrusted to competent persons, that is to 
say, to qualified agricultural engineers. The institution of this corps was of funda- 
mental importance ; the service began on a small scale but was gradually extended. 
It was only in 1920 that the .services dealing with native cultivation were gioui^ed 
into the vSection “ Agriculture ” (Afdeehng Landhouw). An idea of the size of this 
Section may be gainea from the fact that in 1930 it included 298 persons, namely , 
one Chief of Service, 5 In^-pectors of Native Agriculture, one Inspector of agiicul- 
tuial education of natives, one a'^si^^tant inspector for Native Agriculture, 62 advi- 
sors in agriculture and horticulture {Land en Tninbonw consulent), 135 natives 
acting either as instructors in agriculture or as a^si^tam advij-or.s, 12 officials for agri- 
culture {Landbouwkundig amhienaar), 13 officials for horticulture and 68 superin- 
tendents. 

It is evident that a service speciali^-cd in this way is able to study economic 
questions in full detail. The archives contain abundant material to which additions 
are constantly made, but it is onl> in recent years that jiroper co-ordination of the 
data has been attemjited together wi^h a detailed analysis of the economy of the 
native farm holdings. In the following pages the methods of anahsis enqiloyed 
will be discu<-sed and examples will be given illustrating the plan of work (i). 

II. — Pkinciplks of InvEvSTigationvS and Mi:tho]>s Employed. 

As already stated, attention has been given for tome time past to the economy 
of native farming. Before the foundation of the Department of Agriculture, the 
officers of the Colonial Civil Seivice, who were fully acquainted wdth the needs and 
the psychology of the native population, gave much consideration to the question, 
and their reports contain much valuable material. Since 1908, the advisers on agri- 
culture have made it their burine^s to gain an understanding of and to effect 
analysis of native farming operations. 

At first, each adviser applied in his own district his personal ideas. With a 
view to securing unifoimity of mctliod the Chief of the vSection of Agriculture in 
T921 addressed a cnculai to all the advi'-ers, the object of which was to obtain 
in future more complete data, especially from the .statistical standpoint. The 
following questions were included in the circulai * 

I. How many hours of work are required for the ploughing, harrowing, 

( i) For a fuller account of tjie history of the Service, the reader is referred to the article by B. A.P\E* 
RELs, included in the bib liOgraphic«il list attached 
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transplanting, hoeing and harvesting cn one bouw (1.71 hectares)? — It isde* 
hired to determine the hours of work for a certain crop in a given region, and it 
is advisable to make the observations in respects of a single farm holding. 

2. What is the number of hours of work given by the members of the fam- 
ily, by the friends, and by paid coolie workers ? Do the male workers work for 
a full day during the busy season ? What is the practice in the caf-e of women 
workers ? Do thef^e latter engage in other productive work, during the remainder 
of the day ? 

3. Is assistance paid for in cash, m food or in a share of the produce ? 

The Chief of Service, while leaving the advivsers every fieedoni in the chqice 

of the means they employ for obtaining the recjuiied facts, recommends that the 
examples shall be ‘^elected from among the model farms of the given region. He 
advi^'CS that continuous contact hall be maintained with the pea^-ant farmer, with- 
out interference in or hindrance of his work. 

In 1923, 'a paper was read by A M. P. A. Scheukma, Iiig. agron., in which 
he discusj-ed the theoretical ba^es, the importance of the economic analysi’^ of faim, 
the forms of native labour and the ajiplication of the terras devij-td by the econ- 
omists in Europe. In addition, reference was made to the difficulties that had oc- 
curred in the course of previous investigatiens as well as to those that might 
be expected to recui . An attempt was made at comparison of the figures obtained 
by economists in Europe, with <*pecial reference to Prof. Laur s investigations in 
vSwitzerland, with those collected by Koeks at the Residency of Preanger. This 
was scarcely practicable but was regarded as likely to give ‘•ome meful results. 
At this point the main conclusions of Scheeiema may be given, returning later 
on to the principles on wffiicb the work ‘should be conducted. The following is the 
summary of the paper 

I. In order to analyse native agriculture, it is finst necessary to consider the 
stage of development of agriculture and of the community. Native agriculture in 
Netherlands Indies pre-^ents great contrasts on the one hand a very primitive 
cultivation on virgin land cleared of forest carried on by communities still in the 
^tage of barter-economy, and on the other hand a capitalistic cultivation of com- 
mercial crops on a large scale with almost complete money economy. 

II. The economic anal3”=5is of native farming is essential * 

(а) for the f aimer himself ; 

(б) for the Agricultural Information Service ; 

(c) for the solution of various general economic and agricultural questions ; 
for example, the prospects of food production ; assignment of fallow lands to be 
leased to the sugai estates ; fixing of the amount of the land tax, or “ landrente ” ; 
the possible industrialisation of Java. 

It may be added that the agricultural engineers are never used as intermedia- 
ries for payment of taxes by the native farmers ; it is ju.stly considered that the 
native farmer would lose all confidence in these officers if any assessment for taxa- 
tion of crops were included in their duties. 

III. Wages in native agriculture are paid partly in money, partly in kind. The 
manner of payment depends on the amoimt of liquid capital at the disposal of the 
cultivator, and on the size of the holding. 

IV. Eor the calculation of the net returns of native holdings it is sufiicient, 
in the majority of cases, to take account ol the net returns expressed in cash andl 
of the farming costs. On the other hand, interest on capital, depreciation of build- 
ings, live stock and implements, increase and diminution of capital, all factors that 
are of great importance in farming in temperate countries, ma}’* be disregarded. It 
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is also unnecessan" to deduct wage claim for the personal labour of the cultivator 
and his family. 

V, The data obtained by A. J. Koens as regards rice cultivation in the 
Regencies of Preanger have shown that : 

(а) The number of hours of work given to transplanting, cultivation of the 
crop and harvesting varies coii‘5iderably from one farm to another : the difference 
is less as regards ploughing, harrowing and levelling. 

(б) The work required for transplanting, weeding and harvesting is very 

heavy. 

(c) As compared with European farming, where the largest gross returns 
and the highest net profits correspond to the highest production cost«, on the Prean- 
ger rice farms it has been shown that the maximum production costs coincide with 
the lowest net profits and relatively small gross returns. 

{d) The high net profits obtained by the Preanger rice farms in 1922 were 
due to high prices, and to a less extent to the abundant yields of rice. 

(e) If the holdings are grouped according to costs of cultivation, the average 
cOvSts of transplanting, weeding, etc. and harvesting, calculated per picul rice in 
straw, show relatively little variation. 

(/) The costs of the different kinds of w^ork, calculated per unit of area, vary 
considerably ; the sjuead is least in respect of the costs of ploughing and harrowing. 

(^) The cultivation of rice is very intensive as regards labour as compared 
with rice growing in Italy or hoed crops in Holland ; on the other hand it is exten- 
sive as regards capital. 

VI, Data obtained in the principality of Surakarta by F. BooCrKRi) have 
shown that in rice cultivation the return from labour has been very small on account 
of the low prices of the product. 

From 1925 to 1930 a veiy large amount of work was accomplished by the agri- 
cultural advisers and there was a steady increase in the number of analyses made. 
The results of the enquiries were publi‘-hed in a new review, “ Landbouw founded 
in 1925. As the reports appeared the need for a new geneial direction of the w^ork 
began to be felt. This question was fully discussed by a meeting of the agricultural 
advisers in October 1930, which took as the basis of discussion the report of E. 
de Vries, an agriculttnal adviser of great experience who has himself conducted 
a large number of enquiries. This report contains a discussion of some theor- 
etical considerations, a bibliography of the published enquiries and instructions to 
be followed by those responsible for the direction of the enquiries. 

De Vries begins by pointing out that our knowledge of the economic bases 
of native farming is inadequate. The farms may be grouped according to various 
bases of classification, but it is not possible to make these distinctions until the 
results of the enquiries have been studied. To preface these enquiries by placing 
any farm in a fixed group on a priori grounds is thus to commit a blunder. 

• The author has endeavoured to make use of the terminology of Professor Eaur, 
which was accepted in 1929 by the International Congress of Agriculture at Buca- 
rest. In his article he reproduces the definitions given in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Economics and Sociology of the International Review of Agriculture 
of September 1929. In the course of the discussion that followed the reading of 
de Vries* paper, a number of objections were raised. The terminology w’as 
pronounced to l)e much too complicated for native farms, and as it is largely of a 
commercial character, it is not well suited to primitive types of farming where the 
object is not commercial but merely that of providing subsi.«tence for the farmer 
and his family. In the end, however, for want of a better, one is driven to employ 
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this terminology which is designed for the use of European and American 
farmers. 

The distinctions between the different kinds of farms are difficult and some- 
times impossible to establish, as the transitions are very gradual between one group 
and the next. This is the natural result of the development that has taken place 
during the last few years. The economic life of Java, w^hich remained stationary 
for centuries, i.-* increasingl5" influenced by the^ new means of communication and 
by the rapid growth of the population, as chown by the following figures : 

Native Pcpulation oj Java and Madura (i). 


In 1850 9,500,000 inhabitants 

In 1875 18,000,000 j) 

In 1900 28,400,000 » 

In 1920 34,400,000 )> 

In 1930 4r), 500, 000 » 


The above two factors must clearh have a profound effect on the general econ- 
omy and in consequence on the types of farming. 

In ^he following attempt to establish distinctions, it •should be bornein mind 
that a large number of intermediary forms are to be found between one and an- 
other group. 

A. — In ^he first place the faun may be grouped according to area • dwarf, 
vinall, medium-sized and large tarms may be distinguished. All thet«e types fall 
under the category of farms comparable with tho'-e of the family larmer of Europe. 
Other large .scale plantations the objcvt ot whidi is to obtain returns on invested 
capital belong to an entirely" different class, and are for the most part limited com* 
panics under the management of Europeans. These estates do not come within 
the scope of this article. 

B. — Other classifications may be obtained by comparing 

{a) farming with a view to exchange of products for cash Cm Dutch * Celd- 
hedri'jf, shown in the diagram by the letters e a), with farming with a view^ to barter 
of products (Dutch * Goederenbedri]/, letters e n) ; 

(b) farms worked for the market {Marktbednjf, letters e m) with farms worked 

for family consumption {Consi4mptiebedn)f, letters e c) ; ^ 

(c) faims depending on their own resources {Zelfstandtg bcdnjf, letters e t) 
with farms depending partly on external resources {Gekoppeld hedrijf, letters e e) ; 

{d) family farms {Gezinsbedri'jf, letters e /) with farms employing paid workers 
(Loonhedrijf, letters e s). 

The different groups referred to under A need not correspond to those des- 
ignated under letter B. At the <*aine time certain correlations may be found between 
the two classes. The percentage of farms e a i.s small among the very small 
or dwarf farm holdings ; it increases as the area increases. The greater number 
of the dwarf farmholdings are family farms, while in the group of large farms the 
majority employ paid workers. A very clear diagram is provided by the author 
making it possible to «ee at a glance the different relations existing between the 
groups. This is reproduced here on account of its general interest. 


(i) nigfures taken fnan the article of M. van der Vtiai. 
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The writer then gives a plan of campaign for future researches which should 
be based on complete analyses of farming. The work of making such analyses, 
however, is impeded from the outset by insurmountable difficulties due to the 
prevailing illiteracy of the peasant farnier.*^, who accordingly cannot be expected to 




farming m yiew of exchange oPproducf^ for castA ( Du fch Gefcfbedr/jf ^ 
of exchange m fund ( Dutch Goederenbednjf i 
farmi erorkcd fbr the market Dutch Markthedrtjf ) 

family consumptor ( Dutch Corrsumpttebednjf } 

'• depend ng on thee own resources ( Dutch ieifsfdndtgbednjf ) 

Pi Ny on external resources { Dutch Gekoppcidbedrijf ) 
tamily fanns ( Dutch Gezrnsbedrnf ) 
farms employing paid workers ( Dutch Loonbednyf ) 
farms depending exclusively on them own resources, the products being 
onsumed on the f^tm 


keep accounts. In consequence the enquiry must be confined to a certain number 
only of the relevant questions, e. g the number of hours of work devoted to a 
certain field may be ascertained and the farm expenses deduced therefrom a 
simple matter when it is a question of paid day labour, but difficult when the 
work is done by the members of the family ; the farm inventory may be drawn up, 
particulars may be collected as to rotation of crops, etc. 

The inventory con-^ists in a list of the members of the family, of person .s boarded 
in exchange for their work, the livestock, fields owned or leased by the farmer. 
Each field is given a number, and for each there is noted the field work done, the 
rotation and, if possible, the (piantity of the crops. 

The number of the hours of work may be checked in two ways by engaging 
a literate native to superviire ‘•onie twenty fields belonging to different owners and 
to note the work accomplished, or by making a complete analysis of the farm of a 
single peasant farmer ; in this latter case, a native assistant may analy‘'e five or 
six farm holdings. 

• Further detail of this interesting form of enquiry must be omitted for con- 
siderations of space. It may be simply stated that the author attaches great import- 
ance to the analysis of the work done in the houses and on the family plots 
sui rounding the houses, ucually planted with coconuts and other fruit trees and 
vegetables. No analyses have as yet been made in this respect. 

III. — KXAMPr.E OF A FARM ANTAL VSIvS. 

In order to give an idea of the kind of investigations of which the theoretical 
bases have just been given, a careful study must he made of the anal3"se& effected 
in recent years. Some ten groups of farms situated in different regions have been 
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analysed. This number is too small for it to be possible to draw general conclu- 
sions. A single example will be enough to give some idea of the method followed. 

In order better to understand what follows, a brief account will first be given 
of the different crops found on the native farms of Java. 

Rice stands first, and there are tw^o kinds of rice fields : irrigable and dry. Culti- 
vation of the irrigated fields is possible only during the months when the atmo- 
spheric precipitations allow of adequate irrigation. In the greater part of Java 
two very marked seasons may be distinguiv«-he(1, one dry, corresponding to the east- 
erly monsoon from May to October, the other rainy, corresponding to the w^esterly 
monsoon, from November to April. On the other hand, the period betw'een the rice 
transplanting and the harvest is scarcely three months. Accordingly the period 
of the rice harvest is very short, about three months only. There are however 
exceptions to this ; for example, in the Regencies of Preanger there may be seen 
the whole 3'ear round ricefields newly planted and others in w^hicli the harvest is 
in progress. 

For several reasons, rice cultivaticm required much labour. The preparation 
of the seedlings beds, the laying out of the channels, the making of the embank- 
ments for keeping the water on the field, the ploughing and harrowing, all require 
a great number of day labourers. Afterwards as the transplanting must be done 
^"ery quickly, all the available labour is employed, men, women and children ; the 
rice is planted in small bundles of three or four plants. 

When this part of the work is over, there follows a period of three months 
during which the crop does not fully occupy the time of the available laboui, so that 
other means of subsistence must be found, Then comer the harvest and the whole 
])opulation is once again brought into action. Rice is not cut with a sickle, but 
the stalks are cut separately at about 30 cm. from the eai . The reapers make use 
of the “ ani ani ”, a small wooden board with a very sharp steel blade on one side 
partly embedded in the thickness of the wood. Fike many of the other methods 
emplo5’'ed in rice growing wdiich to usseem uneconomic, this way of harvesting is 
dictated by the religious traditions of the country. It may be remembered that the 
Javanese regard rice cultivation as a religion'^ act. 

The varieties grown are extremely numerous. There are earl}" varieties and 
others that ripen late. According to the variety, the ri|)ening period may last from 
70 to 140 days. The late kinds yield rice of a better quality, while if w’ater is scarce 
and irrigation cannot be prolonged the advantage is on the side of the early kinds. 
The uninstructed peasant has a thorough knowledge of the different varieties that 
may be found in the region where he lives and where his forefathers have lived. 
As a rule he does not attempt to modify the environmental conditions in order to 
obtain a better crop ; when these arc unfavourable, when for example the soil is 
poor, he can find a variety adapted to this poverty. 

The cultivation of other food plants, w'hich is effected during the dry season 
on the fields on which the rice had been planted or on the ” tegalan ” (non-irri gated 
fields), is almost equally important. The li.st of these plants is long, the generic 
name given by the Javanese is ” Polowidjo ”, while the Dutch call them '' Tweede 
gewassen ”. The first to be mentioned is maize, a very important crop in the east- 
ern part of Java, where the daily dietary of the natives largely consists of the pro- 
ducts of this plant. In many regions, manioc or cassava is also of importance, 
and grows on the non-irrigated fields, while groundnuts, also important, are cultiv- 
ated on the water fields. Mention may be also made of sweet potatoes or yams, 
so3’'bean (which does not do really well in Java), many kinds of beans, encumbers 
and onions, capsicums, sesamum, castor-oil plant, colocasia, potatoes and European 
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vegetables grown in the mountainous regions, and the list is by no means 
complete. 

v^ome part of these crops is u^ed for the food of the farm family ; and part 
enters into trade. The value of the exported products of native cultivation in Java 
has been in the last few years as follows * 


in 1927 80,936,000 millions of florins 

in 1928 135,026,000 )) )> » 

in 1929 104,530,000 )) )) » 

in 1930 . 70,073,000 » )) » 


In addition to maize, groundnuts, manioc and castor-oil, the exports include 
coconut products, kai)ok, areca nuts, sugar, tobacco, tea. 

Tobacco and sugar cane are planted on the irrigated lands, but trees or bushes, 
such as the coconut, kapok and areca grow on the family plots surrounding the native 
dwellings. There also are found the numerous fruit tices of various kinds. The 
area coveied 63" the villages is vei^’ wide, and owing to the surrounding trees and 
bamboo plants the whole village has the apjieaiance ot a little wood. 

Thie^ soiuces of income may be distinguished the inigated fields, the non- 
irri gated fields and the family plots The importance of these last, although fai 
from negligible, is not yet tiilly determined, but especially in the neighbourhood 
of towns, fruit growing and the re‘*ultiiig trade form an increasing somce of income. 


DIAGRAA^ SHOWING PtRCENTAGL OF FIELDS 
UNDER THE DIFFERENT CROPS 



The great complexit}’ of the rotation of ciops in Java will be vSeen from the 
accompanying diagram which is taken from an article b}^ de Vries on the 
agriculture and general welfare of the region of Pasuruan. This diagram relates 
to a region which is irrigated regularly during the raim^ season. The months are 
'.hown along the abscissa t)f the graph; the percentage of fields used for a single crop 
or still in fallow apjiears on the ordinate. It may be added that in this region, a 
certain tx^rcentage of fields corresponding to the area under sugar shown in the dia- 
gram are regularly leased to Eurojiean ^ugar estates. 
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It follows from what has been said that there may be found in the different 
regions c^t Java the mobt varied combinations of crops Rice cultna+ion is found 
e\erA where It may be combined with diiferent kinds of ‘ Polowidjo '' (food- 
crops) or with industrial crops, tobacco sugai canc, tea, indigo and otheis The 
amh-e^' published up to the present have been prepared in different regions wher^ 
a great \ariet> of crop coinbmatnms were found The following list shows this 
ckarh 
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TJie fields are uot tlie i)roperly of individuals but of tlie commune, and these 
common lands are di\'ided each year, when the rains begin, in separate allotments 
among tho‘-e persons in the village who are entitled to land. Hence the distribu- 
tion of fields in 1927 was quite different from that obtaining in 1928. The total 
area of the lands analysed was also different in the two j^ears. In 1927, the analysis 
coveied 19. 5 heclaiC'., in 1928 an area of 22.7 hec+are*-. The number of lots 
formed was twent}', and the ^i/.(' of the fields cultivated b> an owner vaiicd from 
0.15 to 2.1 hectares. Duiing the Taiin’' season, tho^e entitled to land cultivate 
their fields thein^elvts ; during the diy reason, many seek another occupation and 
leave their fields, v\ithotit asking for any compensating pci3niiciit, to other ciilti- 
\ators, whogr(A\ " ])olowidjo '' (Ui them. 

Tile data 1 elating to the lice fields and tho^(‘ lelating to the same areas when 
under “ ])olowidjo '' will he given sejiaiately ; in conclusion, a graph wall be lepio 
dueed which will showMhe'otal woikacLomplislicd. 


A. Rue fields, 

Prepdiuiwn lI fulds. This usu.illy consists in ploughing and hallowing; 
the ho(‘ is eui])lo3X‘d onl\ to bieak the clods. In ev'eptioual cases, ploughing and 
hanowing is replaced by hoeing. As a nilc, the fields ate ploughed ovci onev and 
then, it enough w at ei i*- available, tlu*y aie fl<>oded foi a certain time. In this 
case hoeing is umieees^^ary and the subsequenl liairowuig lequiies little effcul. 

If the cjuautily of watei availaldt is not mllicient , the clods are broken by the 
hoe aftei ])loughing. In tliu ea^e upeated hanowings aie iieeessaix* When the 
])loughing IS followed b> a peniod of diought the otlici cultivation woiks iinisl be 
po.st])()iicd. Abrrfie^h lainfalltJ’e ploughing mil'll 1 r repeated followed In hoeing 
and hanowing. 

(icmeially, the woik of pu])anng the land niu-1 ]>( i(])e,ited iiioie than once, 
as in the majoiil}' oi ca^es the quant lU of watei a\iiilabl{‘ for iirigation does not 
allow (*f j)loughing and hallowing all ^hc‘ fields at one time. In addition it is es- 
sential to ha\c leady, for the moment that the fields au iead> lioi the 1iaiis])lant- 
ing woik, a suifieient nuiiihci oli)laiUsat the* light tage (d growtli foi liaiisplant- 
ing. Ver^' often the miiseiies of a single owuei eaiiiiot sii])])!}' all the ])lanting ma- 
teiial iieees^aiv , and the culti\at(a must ajiph" to v>1 her cultivators, and buy the 
plants he iieecls. Tor this he luiisi have capital aeailabic at the light moment. 
Those engaged 111 this iin estigaticai noted that it i^ a gieat advantage to be able 
to purchase plants, as it is not desnable '*hal the conq^letion of the woik of iire- 
jiaiation of the soil should deiieiid iqK/ii the state of the miiscries. If there is a 
certainty of obtaining idants at the rigid time, such woik ma}’^ be legulated in 
aecoidance wdth the degree of moisluie of the -cul, a factor depending on the lain- 
fall, wliic'h vaiiesinthe different }C‘aKs. 

Varieiics cj lue L^roiifi. - - There is a laige nuniher of these varieties. Out of the 
20 fields analysed, eight cbffeient varieties were planted ; this is a good illustration 
of the w ay in which the Javanese uiidei stand howr to make best use of the numerous 
varieties a\ailab1e. The nile is that each field is planted onh" with one variety, 
and mixture of kinds is avoidc'd. 

Production, — The croj) of 1926-27 w’as nioie abundant than that of 1927-28, 
the low yield of 1927-28 is explained 1>3 the shortage of water at the period of trans- 
jdantation. The following table shows -(he great diversity of yields between one 
parcel and another. 
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During the beason 1927 2^ 111 whu 1 ''he raiiilall was iiisuilKicnt i1 bc^anu 
eMclent that one of the two varielies (Ihdoe) which weie cultuatcd thit i on 
was able to withstand dioughl 1 ettti than the other (Tjempo Sij^m), as is ^hown 1w 
the following table 


Tabu: 3 — Yields of tho iao 7 at ulus 0/ nee I'jempo ^i]im anil H 
in quintals ftr hutaie 
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TJie nnmber of work^xig h mis is tm^ideralk the gi(ate‘-t atiumnt (f hibour 
being devoted to tiaii^plantatnm and hanestiig alrtad> stated, however the 
nuthods eni})loyed in the‘-e pnee^^e^ blew the old tradituns and -ecm tai from 
praett<,a] to the modern ruifjear 

I ^nanctal results — Excellent in 1926 27 but leb^ ‘•ati'-faete ly in IQ27-28 
The following table ‘‘hows the net returns per hectare 



Tabi,e 5 — Returns per Hectare 
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It IS much to be regretted that the writers have not described the method b\ 
whi^h ^ hev calculated 1 he return^ Furl her infoi mation mav be olitamcd from t he 
othei 2^^^^hc itions rtlerred to above but this particular article gives no preci'^e in 
dication to the jirofit*- v\hic]i mav be obtaim^d bv n tives from nee cultiva- 
tion 


il ‘ Ih loa ufjo 

The food jdants included undei this name are cultivated in lot.ition with tkc 
during the drj sea'-on 

J^n duration oj the land — It the muI is not too dani]) aftci the iice huvest, 
the straw is cut and spread out to lie burnt latei it is sometimes taken to tin 
village instead 

As soon as the soil begins to cmcIn about a week attc r the cutting of tlie ^traw 
the vvoik of preparation ot the Ian 1 begins Cultivators po^ses^ng wort aaunals 
plough with the budjul, ' a kind of [ilougli which meu h s( la^^ches the soil Other- 
wise the ' patjol, a kind ot hoe is eiuploved 

Two jiloughings aic mule, tlie second at right angles to the hrst The iui 
row^ are traced bv still a third ploughing 

After these operation-, small hol^ s aie made in ^he giound wdh a sc t+iiig sticl 
If the soil piove^ 1( be too hard alu id>, the hoe h is to be used to scoop out pits 
in the earth and them small holes for the -oeds are made wPhin these bv means of 
the setting stick >Somc times when the ground ’s ex cjitionalh hard recouise is had 
to the marling '^pike 

The seeds aie at oiue placed in the hol^s, which arc Idled with sand or ashes 
and village icfuse 

I ood phmh eroan — The numbei of different kinds giown is considerable 
The inv c si ig it 01S mention mai/e, soighinu, known as tjantol or ‘ djagong padi ” 
{^ndwpocion ^or^hum Hiot), soybean a kind ot bean known as “ katiang toongah ’ 
(Vipna Eiidl ), aKo diffeienl giiurds such as the “ semongko ’ (Citrullu^ 

oul^aus '^chul ), two kinds of Cucnmis Melo Emn , the loofah {Liiffa cylindnoa 
Roehm), the Waltik kolek ” {Cmmbita moschaia Dvi<A\), the Waluk djan- 
gar {Lii^enaria Icucuntlu Rusbg ), plants which are admirably adapted to drought 
A laige aiea n eov^'ered with mai/e 

Production - Figures are only available as regards the mai/e crop ot 1928 
The harvest was a good one, the average yield being 33 quintals per hectare with a 
maximum of 51 quintals and a minimum of 14 5 quintals 

The first crop to be haivested is that ot the ' krai one of the two kinds of 
Cucumis Melo, which is gathered at the beginning of August Eater in the same 
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month Citrullus vulgaris is gathered By the end of September these crop^ are 
harvested Then the maize har\e‘-t begins and goes on till halfwav through 
October 

Innanctal results - These have not been e^tabli'^hed for ‘ Polowidjo 
Cl ops 

Hours of Kork - The foBoviing table gives a coinidcte idea ol the result of 
the enquiry 


TablK VI Number of hows of nork 
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C) lotal amount of walk uicamfihsJicd 

The inve^tigitors show h\ means of a \er\ iiistructne giapli repiodiiced heie 
the total of the hours of vvoik per hvctue and their distiibiititai 

DISiRlBUTION OF HOURS OF WORK OVEIR TWO YEARS 
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It ij-' clear that there are three period^ of intensive labour : i. trom December to 
I'ebruaiy, the work for preparing the rice fields, sowing and transplanting of the 
rice ; 2. from April 1o May, the ])v'riod of the rice harvest ; 3. from June to 
October, ])]«inting and harvesting of Uie “])olowidjo ” crops, the different operations 
following closely on each other withoul any break. 

In ad<li1ion it will be seen that the work animals aie employed only during 
certain week'-, for ploughing and hariowing of the liccfields and the land undci 
])olowid jo ”, VIZ., during Decenibci to Februar}' and June to August. 

Isa thiee or four m )u1h-. in all larming work i-^ sii'^pended. Two re^t ])erio(ls 
may be di'^tiugaishe<l . one in Novvml).*r and l)eceml)er and the other in March 
and A])iil. 


I\’. CoNciar.sioNs. 

The above suniinir> of the investigation made by MM. \h.VK, Djodjoh vkdjo 
and IsKWJ)^^ illustrates the piocedine followed in this ])articiilar analysis, but 
geneial conclu'-ions (Miinot ])e dunvn. If one of th^" other investigiitioiis mentioned 
had b(*eii -«tiulied, it w^ould have been observe^! lliat tlu* results of the eiKpiiries 
differ consideiahl^ . For example, llu‘ figures diffei according as to whcthei they 
relate to combinations of food cio])-> 01 of industiial ciops. It will be enough '•o 
mention the published analysis of dc X’ries, AiJCKS,aud vSoeuakjoWtmoto Atmodjo. 
in which it n]>])ears tlial ilic ne^ letuiu fioin one hectare of tobacco Jiiay be as much 
as 4()5 florins, while the same field in rice v\ill give a return of oiilv 70 llorins. 
Thc'.e figure's make obvious the considerable effect on the economic life ot a 
village due to the introduction of an industrial (Top. 

Although Java is among tho^c 1io])i<'aI couiitric's in which the study of rural 
native cconomx has bc'cn ])irrsu('d w’ith jrecriliar 1hoionghnes>, allthat has been done 
up to the present serves riieieh to o])en the way to fuither investigation. 

Fundamentally, tlie econoni} of Asiatic' popiilatioiis remains an enigma for 
lMno])e.tns. It ma> ' eem d'^sirable to ml lodin'c farm machines to effect saving cd 
tlic hours of Imni'iii toil, but is doubtful whether snc'h a measure would be ac- 
ceptable to the j),*o])l ’ Uieiii -<’i\'os. In tlie course )f the discussion which followed the 
jraper read by de VkiKs in December 1930, the follow'ing anecdote, taken from 
an article by F. OiTE, illustrating the mentality of these peo])le>, was cpioted 
by SCTiEi/nCMV, Otte was looking on wdiik' a an old man wm-, splitting w^ood 
with a ])nmiti\’c type* of knife ; after waU'hiiig him for an hour, lie asked a Chinese 
friend • “ Why does lie not use a hatchet ? His friend, an irrtelligtnt Cantonese, 
reirlied in fluent Engb''*h ; “He would work too fast and w^ould have nothing 
to do th^-rea^ter. “ On anotlKU- occasion, OlTE asked the same friend why the 
native larii'er did n-d use a windiiiill to puni}) water onto his ricefields. The 
rei)ly v\a' “Hi-, soir can do it with a treadmill. Why should he buy a machine 
and feed his son into the bargaiti ? 

" It is umloubtedly essential to take iirto account a mentality so different from 
the Ernopean, jxirtlv aii-ing from the over population of certain countries, such as 
India, Java and Chinn. It is one of the factors that render difficult and even at 
times qarte uiipcxssible the compari on ol hairo})ean and American farms or farm 
holdings with those of the Asiatic ctmiitries. 

Once this fundamental difleience has been fully grasped, it is seen that the 
problems cassrime a totally different form in Asia and Eirrojre, and ev'cry care nrust 
be takerr not to draw premature coiichrsions. 

Another (laestion arises — can the methods practised in Java be applied in 
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Alrit'a ? It wil] be remembered tliat tlu* ]ast meeting of the Ihiroaii of the Com- 
mission for Agriculture in Tropical and v'subt topical Countiics of the International 
Scientific Council dealt exclmivtl}’ with the rural econoiu}" of the African people'^. 
In our opinion no comparison ]>o-.sible. The economic problems are entirely 
different for people with shifting agii('nlliual practices and tho^e ('arrying on estab- 
lished types of cultivation. In eon'^ecjuence the foinis of cinpiiiy used in Java 
would not elicit the exact information leqiiired as to the economic condition- of the 
African natives. h>om what 1 ms been shown above, it ma\' be seen tJiat even in 
Java 1 he economic condilioi.s are so di\cisethat it is not topu‘i>aic(juestioii- 
naiie^ suitable for all and each. It is clearly i mimic 1 i cable to draw ii]) a -ehedule 
oi questions ada])ted to the varying conditions of tropical agriciiltuie as practised 
by diffeieni races of mankind. 

\\\ JJajj.v. 
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INSURANCE 


Hall Insurance In Poland. * 

The nine national institutions undertaking hail insurance in Poland under 
State contrbl were in 1930 as shown below 

A. Limited hahxlity companies 

1. Fowarzystwo Vhezpteczen '' Orzel n Warszawie”, at Warsaw with a share 
capital of 1,200,000 zlotys ; 

2. TowarzysUio Uhezptcczeik Forl'\ at W^aisaw with a capital of one 
million zloty s ; 

3. Warszawskie Touatzyshvo Vhezpteczen, at Warsaw with a capital of 
three million zlotys . 

B. Mutual insurance socictcs * 


♦ The above note is mainly based on the data and material communicated by the Minister 
of Agnculture for Poland and by the General Institute of Mutual Insurance at Warsaw in reply 
to a questioanaiie addressed them by the Bureau of Economic and Sodal Studies of the 
Institute 
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1. Kfdkowskie T owatzysixe^u WzajctHHych UbezpieczeA at Cracow with a re- 
serve fund of 32,849 zlotys ; 

2. Towarzystwo Wzaiemnych Uhezpieczen Snop at Warsaw with a reserve 
hind of 110.294 zlotys ; 

3. Towarzystwo Wzajemnvch Uhezpieczen od Ognia i Gradohicta “ Veshi 
at Poznad with a reserve lund ol 937,401 zlotys. 

C. Semi-official societies : 

1. Krajowe Uhezpieczenie Ogniowc lu Poznaniit at Poznan with a reserve fund 
of 622,214 zlotys ; 

2. Powszcchny Zaklad Uhezpieczen Wzajemnych at Warsaw’ with a reserv’e 
fund of 12,190 zlotys and a borrowed cajiitaJ of 600,000 zlotys ; 

3. Pomorshc Stowarzyszcmc Uhezpieczen at Toiuii with a le^^erve fund of 
175.547 zlotys. 

While the capital of the limited liability companies enunierated above 
is available for all the branches of insurance with wlucli the^e coinjianies deal, 
the reserve funds belonging io the other societies aie available for Ihe hail insu- 
lance section only of the respective societies. 

Hardl> any of the above societies were in existence before the war. 

The Warsaw^ society “ Ceres for mutual insurance against hail {Tcicarzvshvo 
Wzakemnego Uhe^pieczeniu od Gradohuia Ceres"') which was in existence before 
the war and engaged only in hail insurance was seriously affected by the cri^^is fol- 
lowing on the war and the inonetaiy inflation and was consequently obliged 1 (' amal- 
gamate in 1923 with the Warsaw mutual insurance M)ciety “ vSnop (1 owurzvstwo 
Uhezpieczen Wzajemnich “ Snop 

The nine societies shown above with activities including hail insurance have 
formed an Association of Insurance ComjiwUiies (/rzeszenic Tozmrzysiw Uhczpieczeii). 
The objects of this Association are follows : i. the unification of premium rates 
and additional chalge^ for all nieml.er^ of the association ; 2. the unification of 
brokerage charges ; 3. the preparation of joint statistics ; 4. regularisation (^f 
the collection of premiums: 5. unification of the conditions of hail insurance; 
6. unification of the methods of estimating losses fiom hail. 

The practical results obtained by co-operation within the limitvS of the 
Association are ot gieat inii)oitance and in full accordance with the objects and 
dcv^elopment of this type of insurance. 

The work effected has been as follows * (a) general model conditions of hail in- 
surance have been laid down and appear likely to be accepted in the near biture by 
all insurance companies ; (b) collaboiation has been established with the Meteorolog- 
ical Institute and the results embodied in an ini2->ortant jmblication hr. airds the 
appearance of which grants have been made by tw^o semi-official insurance .socie* 
ties ; (c) the method of fixing the scale of compulsory iiremiums has been system- 
atised for all the companies which form part of the Association ; by this means a fair 
calculation of the premiums is ensured and the application of lower rates — within 
reasonable and prudent limits — is rendered possible ; (d) taking into account the 
serious bar to the development of hail insurance resulting fioin the fact that the high 
l^rcentage of losses necessitates as a rule the application of high premium rates, 
the Association lias instituted a Committee for the .settlement of claims for hail 
damage, consisting of the heads of the corresponding departments in all the as.so- 
ciated companies. 

The work of this Committee included : (a) the raising of the level of training of 
the experts making surveys> of losses from liail ; (h) unification of scientific methods 
of assessment ol losses ; (c) establishment of technical rules for a uniform 
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asbessnient of losses from hail wilh their publication in handbooks ; {d) the practical 
application of results obtained by means of investigational work; {e) examination 
and if necessary revision of the reports of the hail experts. 

The Committee ba^es its enquiries especially on mechanical damage done to 
crops and on an estimation of the normal 3deld which would have been expected. 
The investigations have been iiur^ied for the last three at the suggestion of 

the Association, b}^ the Thiiversity of Cracow and by the agricultural station at 
Kosi'ieloc 

The lesults thus obtained have been very important in respect to precision 
in tlie assessment of losses and uniformity in the methods adopted by private 
insurance societies. 

Polish legis-lation on the in^'Urance contract is still far from being unified. In 
the teni1oii(‘s formerh undei Russian domination thcie were no sjiecial laws relat- 
ing b) tlie insurance ('ontract. The Minister of Internal Affairs had the power to 
ajipiove agreements of the kind and also to enact regulations on the subject. In 
the territoiie^ formerly under ('reniian and Austrian rule, the original law^s had re- 
mained in force. 

Piovnional legi^-lalive measuies have been enacted by a Decree of the Presi- 
dent ot the Reinihlic dated 24 Febnury X028 relating to insurance contracts. A 
law on the subject has Ix'cti under consideration for several years, but it appears 
that the definitive drafting of such a law is jiostponed. 

Inspection or sn])eivivi<niof insurance societies was instituted 111 Poland on 26 
Jamiai y T<)2S by a Decree of the President of the Republic This Lw is divided into 
six pails and con'‘aius i 55 <iilicles. The first pait deals with private insurance 
societies (limited com])Mins, naticaial co-oi)eiative associations and foreign com- 
panies*') ; tlie second denb wnh semi-official ‘societies , the third with the authorities 
res])onM])1e for the supeivjson work; the fouith with penalties, the fifth and 
sixth with teiiipoiary pioMsions- 

Federal sui>ervision of insurance companies is exercised bv v^tate institutions, 
and ptirticularl V b}' the vstatc Bui can for Conti ol of Insurances. A yearbook con- 
taining data of a general nature and statements regarding the financial position of 
all insmance companies in Poland, is published annually, partly in French by this 
Bui can. 

In connection with this .siipei\ jsoiy body there is an Insurance Council com- 
posed of 12 members and having advisor}" powers. The expenses of supervision are 
covered by a levy made on the iiisuiance companies. 

On 31 January 1929 a decree w^as issued by the Ministricvs of Finance, of the In- 
terior and of Agriculture by wdiich insurance was made compulsory foi the follow’’- 
iiig categories : (^7) insurance against fire of agricultural chattel propert}" such as 
grain, fodder, etc., of the farm livestock and, fin alH, of farm implements, etc. ; 
[h) livestoc'k insurance ; (c) hail-insurance. By this decree the independent admin- 
• istrations of districts [Kreis Dietinen) are empowered to establish within their 
respective tenitories compulsor}" fire insuranc'e for agricultural chattel property 
and compulsory livestock insurance, while the ‘^ame right has been conferred as re- 
gards hail insurance on the independent administrations of voivodies wdthin the 
limits of their respective territories. These compulsory insurances are to be effected 
with the (General Mutual Insurance vSociety {Poicsczchny Zaklad Ubezpieczen Wzajem- 
nych) for the territor_v over which its activities extend, while as regards other dis- 
tric'ts insurances will be effected either by the existing semi-official institutions or 
by (thci" established for this purpose. 

Fire insurance for agricultural chattel property w^as gradually established and in 
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1929 it existed ill 27 territorial (libtrids In the<^e districts insm a nce^ aie effected 
through the General vSociety mentioned. 

Up to 1929 the other classes 0/ compulsory insurance (livestock and hail) 
had not been introduced into an}’’ part of Poland. 

Two organisations dealwith theqiitstion ofhail fromthe meteoiolog'cal stand- 
j)oint, namely the Central Meteorological Institute of Poland and the Association ol 
Insurance Companie*- which effect hail insurance in Poland. 

The Central Meteoiological Institute until last yeai had no system toi issue ot 
scientific publications but haj? now established for the purpose a yearly publication 
which contains in its first issue an article by M. (hnuiiiski on hail during 1930 in Po- 
land. This article is of great interest and consists of three chapteis dealing uilh 
(a) hail, cames and attempts to control , {b) obscivations on hail in Poland ; (^) notes 
on the observations made in 1930. Tables follow showing * {a) the localities where 
hail was noted during T()30 ; {h) the occuricnce of hail m the sepaiate moiPhs of 1930 ; 
(c) st atistics in regard to fall of luiil arranged by x'oivodies ; [d) extent of the damage 
( ,uistd bv hail during 1930 ; (e) totals of ‘-urns assured and of compensation payments 
in lespect ot hail during 1930. This last table is ctnangcd acctiuling to the di‘-tri('ts. 
The uoik i^ cimipleted bv 24 gia])hs coiiesi)ondiiig to the tables indicated 

The quotation t-hat follows ftcmi tin > article is oi iiitere4 illustrating the a^.- 
li\ itu ^ of the Meteorological Institute in lespect of the que-^tion of hail. 

rpto 1920 hail observations were c Ineflv made in Poland by the svstem of 
lueleoTological stations in existence, but since 1924 dvita on hail lia\e also been col- 
lected by farmer'- in coriespondeiice with thevSlatt Central vSt at istic al Buieau The 
nietc<»Jologn al stations u'poit on hail eithei iiithe monthly statements along with 
other meteorological obseixations 01 se] arately on special Ksheet‘^ The faimeis in 
c one-jKUideiice with the Huieau note the occuirence of hail on the questionnaires 
bv which agricultmal stat istics aie collected All the inateiial codected at the 
Mete orolc'gical Institute sim e i()20 has beem checked as tar as possible and classified 
ac( oidmg to vohodies and distiic'ts. Monthh charts were i'ie]med, moreover, show’- 
ing tlic' distiibulion of hail ovoi llie suiiace of Poland, the cnhie series being after- 
V ircls ])ubli^hed by Prof A IJ Dol^owolski undei the title of “ Infoiniation re- 
giiding hail in Poland (1926-27-28) 

With the collaboiation of the ui->uiance soeiKies opeialing in Poland, the 
Meteorological Institute has developed a veiy satisfactoiy system ot hail obsen a 
tions In T930 observes and c. on C'-ixm dents supplied mateiial to the Mc‘te(>u)logKa^ 
Institute in the torm of leplies to a quest ioimaire undei the following 14 lieads 

1. Dc^te of the hnil-stoim. 

2. Hour of the hail-starm. 

3. Durati^m ot the hail-storm (did the hail fall intermittently) ? 

4. Infoitnation as to the ap])io\iniate d^c of the hail-Mcmes (vetch seed, 
]>ea, hazel-nut, walnut, pigeon’s egg, etc.). 

5. vShape ot the liail-stones 'v. g., lound, oblong, etc.). 

6 Structure eff the nucleus of the hail-stone. 

7. Did the hail tall thickly or was it thinty scatleied vuily > 

8. On which quarter of the hoiizon did the hail clouds apjiear ? 

0. Which direction did the clouds take after the fall ot the hail ^ 

10. Was tlie hail accompanied by a storm ? 

1 1. Direction and force of the wind w^hich accompanied the ha il ( Beaufort ^cale) . 

12. Length of the legion affected by the hail. 

13. Breadth of the region affected by the hail. 

I Looses caused by the hail (in percentage of the harve>^t) . 
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{a) cereals , 

(b) root crops 

(c) orchard*- 

Some 8,300 obser\atioii posts Tvere arranged ^or in connection \\ it h the above 
questionnaire 

During 1930 more than 2,000 schedules were filled m and returned to the Meteor- 
ological Institute 

The Report abo\e referred to observes that the material collected is not of uni- 
form quality , that some points aie overlooked , that a certain class of correspon- 
dents show a tendency to exaggerate the impoitance of the losses cau*-ed bv hail 
It adds, however, that the observations, taken as a whole, are adequate for the prac- 
tical purposes of such statistics 

The material supplied by the Association of Insurance Companies relates onh 
to the areas where hail insurance has been introduced It is mainh on the basis 
of these statistics that a systematic lating in accordance with districts has been 
established 

The following table is taken from the Year Book of the fstate Ofiice of Inspec 
tion of insurances and shows the premiums paid and the claims deall with during 
1929 bv the societies coming under the inspection of this Office 


Premiums Cl urns pud 


oil dm it lusuruiccs (m Uot^s) 


/ imted ( tmpantes 
Or/cl 
Poit 

VSarszawskic Icmaf/vstwo I bczpiccrcn 
Mutual Insurance soc vetted 

Kmkowskit JowiT'^jstwo \Azfijcmnvcli Ul^e/pitc/en 
“ Snop 
Vesti 

official soc%eitt<i 

Kr gowc Ube/put/enit Ogniowt w Po/u uiiu 
Pows/tcliuj Znkl id T lie/pu i z< u W 2 .ij(.mn\ ch 
PomoThku Stow iT/ys/t nit llx/pitcztu 


270 750 
] 286 000 


1 260 014 
> 106 057 
i 122 684 


1,288 503 
1 002 481 
1 ^\ 926 


12 228 87'’ 


38" 1% 
251 083 
2 2<16 342 


I 287 32 1 
3 160 2<K) 
5 032 281 


2 2>1 208 
1 020 060 
107 061) 


16 70 1 060 


The i) limber of policies taken out and the sums as^-ured in 1929 by the same 
sot leties i])]x ^1 from the following table also taken from the Year Book of the vState 


Oihcc 


Polities bums issurtd 


in aotys> 


T until i { ontl a»ic\ 

Oi/tl 

l*ort 

\\ ir-iz uvsku lowir/ystwo UK/picmn 
Vutual Jnsuranie SmieUi^ 

Krukowskit 1 ow irzi stwo / ijt mn} tli I iKzpiecztii 
* Snop ’ 

Vtfstn 

Smt official iocietus 

Krajowe Ubcrpiecrcme Ogniowc w Poznauiu 
Powsrechny /^ad Vberpietzen 'Wzajemnych 
Pomor>kic Stowarzyszenlt. I bezpiec/ei 


I 


1845 

1 ) 606 370 

1 115 

20 491 094 

2 412 

85 157 752 

4,355 

57 485 606 

5166 

101 150 470 

24 345 

221 898 193 

6 189 

78 690 484 

18 682 

64 826 334 

468 

7813 504 

69 378 

748188 816 
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It seems desirable to give the figures for 1926, 1927, and 1928 relating to the pre 
niiums paid and the claims paid tor societies under the control ot the ist ate Office 
These figures have been taken from the Assekuranz-Juhrbuch, Nos 47, 48, 49 
Tigures are shown in thousands of zlot^s 


1 


1926 

19^7 

19 

*8 

1 tmtUd companies | 

Premiums 

Claims paid 

Premiums 

CUiims pud 

Premiums 

Claims pud 

Orztl 

211 

156 1 

218 

' 624 

146 

246 

l^rt 

16 

8 

153 

261 

216 

176 

W irs^wbkie low Uber 

741 

610 

1171 

1803 

1440 

1170 

\lutnal (ftsufance Sociitds 

Krikowskxe low WsMij ITb 

jS3 

324 

1002 

2082 

HSO 

1232 

1 ow irzrv stwo W raj « Snop 

1360 

1146 

2161 

1676 

1876 

2011 

\tsta 

2020 

1054 

-1886 

4766 

4068 

3627 

Stwi (final Socteius 

Krniwc Ube/ Oginowt 

1 760 

717 

040 

1214 

1(64 

1165 

Pows7<ihn\ /akUd Ubez 

9U 

^73 

1008 

1604 

1114 

801 

morskic ^tow irbez 


- 1 

7n 

62 

116 

78 


In regard to hail reinsurance, the following table contains statistical data 
taken from the Year Book of the State Bureau for Control of Insurances and 
Tckitmg to the sums leassured in 1929 b\ the societies indicated, as well as 
th( jireinmms allowed to the reinsurance companle‘^ and the amounts indicating 
the extent to which these comijanies take part in the settlement of claims 


Sums itas-mrcd 
7Jol>s 


Prem am j^r iiittcl 
to reissuritict 
compm ts 
/lotvH 


J \tcnt to winch 
rcmsnmnct 
companies take part 
in stttlemcnt 
of 

/lol\ s 


/ t / ( inf> 

Or/tl 
Pr rl 

M irszanskie 

Muturl Jnsurmie '^oc Uic^ 
Krakow si e 
sn< p 
Vesta 

"5 m // lal Societies 
Kiak]owt 
I is etl n> 

I omorskie 


14 000 713 

387 311 


348,476 

18 441 081 

243 682 


226 784 

03 868 314 

1 035,778 


1 720 2 >0 

tl 717046 

J 1 14 012 

(I 

1,211 364 

171 087 710 

2 860 470 

(I) 

1,588 846 

221 K98 103 

1,017 094 

(I) 

1850 610 

» > 083 138 

00 » 015 


1 575,781 

18 80 >,800 

618 360 


624,170 

6 851 478 

112,150 


86,061 


(i) Including amotmts representing extent of j»articii it<n iii (lams rcber\td for sittlcment 


CO-OPERATION 

Co-operative Organisation in the United States of Mexico. 

(a) Legislahon regulating Co-operation 

The development o^^ co-operation in Mexico dates bom 1930 It wa*' a conse- 
quence of the fundamental revolutionary changes that came ab<iut in that coun- 
tiy in 1913 and was among the points included in the new agrarian programme 



ehtablished by that revolution. There was however an absence of competent direc- 
tion during the earl^^ stages of that movement, as well as a tendency for the new 
campaign in favour of co-operation to be used rather as a plank in the political 
])latforni than in the true interests of the agriculturists. Hence no immediate prac- 
tical result was seen from the first measures relating to co-operation enacted by the 
hederal Government, namely, the law on agricultural credit of 2 March 1926, and 
the law of 10 April of the same year <jn agricultural banks described as ejidalcs (r) 
relating to banks intended for the financing of co-operation. 

As meml>ership of co-oix?iative organisations depending for their credit siipplies 
on the Bancos Afj^ncolab Epdales and on the National Bank of Agricultural Credit 
was limited to epdatariob (2), or members of the agrarian communities knowm as 
eiidos, the great ma^^ of sniaJl fanneis including the rmchcros or share-tenants, who 
nndoubtedl}^ formed, to the extent oi their modest resource^, the nucleus of Mexican 
agriculluic, were left without the piolectioii which the law ext ended to the 
only. The ordinary small holders were thus at a disadvantage, since, if grou2)ed, 
m co-operative societies, they were w^ithout effective rejue^entation and influence, 
iiiid ill addition, owing to absence of lesources, were obliged to surrender the 
greater part of their profits, if not to the money lender, to the landowner from 
whom their farms weie held on a pioduce vshating or a lent paying basi^. 

It thus became essential to make piovision fin the ]>rotec1ioii of co-opeiation 
ill all its foiins and to assist all agiicnltuinl intciesls without distinct iim of giouping'-. 
Accordingly a gerieial law' regulating c(-opelati^e ^K'ieties was enacted on 10 I'cb- 
riiaiy 1927 with a view to sol\ mg a situation which wiis becoming increasingly 
diflScult. Tlii*- Jaw, together with ec I Her laws con^litutiiig the National Ikank of 
Agiicultnral Credit and the Bmcoi* Av^rkolas Ejidalcs, torm all the legislaiion in 
foice up to the end of 1930 on the subject of agricultural co-o]>ciatic»ii. Later, in 
view of the compaiative inactivit}" of the^e latter banks, and also with the view of 
unif\ing all activities — since the woikof the National Bank and those of the 
special agxitulUnal banks coveied the saniegiound — anew law on co-opeiat ive 
societies wa^ pa^.^cd on 21 January 19JI. 

By the law of 1931 the bancor Agricolas Ljidalcs, or banks su2)plying ciedit to 
the s])ecial agiarian coiumiinilie'- known as ejidos, jia-s under and Ik come subor- 
dinate to the National Bank of Agiiciiltural Ciedit , and fort Ik futiiie aiemriongei 
designated but aie instead known as legicmal bank*- cjf agiicultuial ciedit {I^an os 
Repumah'b dc Crediio). All the co-ofierative '-ocietic^, whicli in future will be called 
agricult 111 al co-ojierativ’e ‘-ociclie^ (.^oi^cdadcs Ccoperatuds Avricolas), will dejiend 
for their credit ‘■ujijilios on the.'-e 1 ank^. The pivot of the new co-operati\e sti act tire 
will be the National Bank of Agricultuial Ciedit the function of wliich will be to 01- 
ganise, legulate and sujieivise the regional bank*-, granting them e\eiy kind of cre- 
dit facility for the development of their oj>eiatioiw. The^e Regional Banks form the 
second stage in the oigaiii^-atioii and are 111 diiect contact with the agricultural co- 
o])erati\e socictms which form the lowest stage. The Banks jiromote the formation 
of tlie^-e co-02ierativc societies, su];2)ly them w'ith the credit the> require and give 
assistance in their vxiiiou^ activities ,-o as to give an impetus to co-operative pro- 
gress. 

The new' law extends its benefits to the small holders who have been till now 


(1) Ejtdo is the desit;nation j?iven to the landsin conmiou ownership of the inhabitants of a single 
conunime such lands being usually contained with the boundaries of the commune. 

(2) Epdatarto, member of an epdo. 
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neglected and left to depend upon tlic n one} lender for le^-ourccs^ c'lid lu tins 
the distinction lias been broken down I elween the piotected cjidahnw and the un 
protected ranchero 


(b) ifi^nciilUual i o of^crainc Socutics 

The Agncnltural Ciedil law of 21 January iq^i, as shown bN its lit h dea^ 
with the problem of the credit to be unde axailable lor MeMcan agiKnltntc A 
full account has already appealed in this Peview (i), but in this ntak wliidi i 
in attempt to describe the jnesent position of agiicultuial co operation in ]\k\K< 
-ome lint her attention ma\ wlU be gnui to Chap+er III of this law in wliidi an 
d lied the geneial pnncipks I03 the conduct of the co-oi)tia1i\L societies 

B> the term agiKultuial co opc latnc societies ,1 undcistood '^ ockIk s orga 
lilted on the ba^is of unlmiitcd joint and ^c.\eia1 liabiht} b^ the mcinb^ rs ot n s])cv. 3 c 1 
igrarian commumt} [quiaiar os) ot In laniiei^* ni accordance \ ith tin icgu 

I ilions of the law 

The ciedit rccjuiied for the socictic'- 01 f 01 then iiicnil ers is obtai? cel b\ the 
s Kietic. fioiiitlic Regional Bank of the aica, or if non c\ tent tioni the igciu\ 
ippointed for the iiurpo^e 

vSuch cicdits can onh be tn pkned for the objects apprentd 1 )\ the B ink when 
giantmg the loan Thc^e objects isuilli iiuhide oigiiii itnn ol the ai il k 01 
Incstoek farming, forest or other industn (t the epn; 1 um settkiiuiu 01 loc ilil\ 
ill which iiiN soclct^ function the iiuu li i of scc(K bTctdine- aniin il niipldiKiits 
l( rtili^ei^, michines, etc 1 ind dnmage 01 land imj>io\cnKnt woiks cstablidi 
uieiit of gditral wareliouse unckit iking^ for the ti >111 itioii oi igiicultunJ 
livestock or foiest pioducts 01 unde it ah mgs foi the loinl ak of th'^n 2>iodiicls 
ilso setting up of stoies foi sapp]\ of the lural Iiou^cIk Id etc 

The eo oixiatnc Mxietics mai ad is igeiits fot the eolkctien tiai ] oil and 
leali^atioii of the nienibcn jnoducts, ai d is rejm^eiil itnc oi the niciubeis foi the 
icgulatioii of ill fiscal or adininisti at ne cjik tn 1 whulimai ainc bctwcciilhc incin 
)ki andtlir autlioiitics of the towmhij) the btatc < r the Itdcril ( rO\c 11111 cut jne 
Mded such questions relate to fanning vSocicties iin\ take tt])s to bung undei 
cLiltuatioii common lands lelongnig citlici to ijiclalonos oi to sin ill farmers 
Among then iniiicipal fuiietionsis the ciieoiiragciia nt ol the ecoiumiu organ- 
1 ition and of the moial and social pioguss rf the u embers, is well as the 1 using 
ol the standard of living in the lural household 

All members of a co operative societv must be of Mt \i( an n xtionahtv piovided 
tills condition is satisfied nitmbeishii^ is ojien equally to cultivatoi ^ having the sta 
Ins of epdatarios and to small farmeis As regards llic former, these mcmbcis of 
the special agraii an communities may forma co operative socict> onh when the 
kgdll> presen bed formalities have been c^bserved and piovided that the icgioaal 
hiiik of the area m question has authorised .tbc formation of such a societv As 
regards the small farmers, for the purposes of a co-operative association all persons 
ne considered as such who habitually engage in the work of cultivating 01 other- 
^vise utilising the soil, whether as owners, concessionaries, citlers, lent paving 
produce-sharing tenants , provided oiil} that all such woik is earned out by 
them personally with the assistance of their faniil) or wAh outside help not moie 


(i) See No. 7 ot yeai 1931, p 2''i 
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than five persons outside the family to be engaged — and that the area of the farm 
does not exceed that fixed by the agrarian laws as the maximum for the small hold- 
ing. The co-operative societies of these small farmers should be formed by the rural 
dwellers of one and the same locality possessing similar interests, and farms and crops 
of a similar type, and with personal knowledge of each other, all factors tending to 
ensure harmony and co-operation. 

In reference to the number of members essential for the formation of a co- 
operative society, the societies of members of agrarian communities [ejidatarios) 
must include the majority of the members of the community in which it is intended 
to form a society ; societies of small farmers cannot be formed with less than ten 
members. If this numbei cannot be reached, then the small farmers may join the 
co-operative society of an agrarian commmiity (ejido) but have no rights in the com- 
mon lands nor can the}" exercise the rights of a majority. 

In every agricultural co-operative society a special fund will be formed from 
the proceeds of the profits supplemented by a pereentage of tw’o per cent, on the 
total of the loans made by the society to its members, and in addition by another 
two per cent, of the gross returns. 

In the case of the co-operative societies formed by cpdatarios this reserve fund 
will be increased by all the i)roceeds of the common farming of the lands of the 
ejido. 

The administrative and su])ervisory bodies of the co-operative societies are as 
follows ; the general meeting ot the members, the Management Council, the Com- 
mittee of supervision, the manager and the Difttrict Head who is at the same time 
treasurer. The general meeting is the supreme autliority, each member having one 
vote ; ordinary meetings are held every two months and an extraordinary meeting 
can also be summoned at the reque^d of the District Head, the Management Council, 
the Comiiiittee of Supervision, or (*t, at least, 20 per cent, of the members. 

The Management Council directs the business ol the society in accordance with 
the instructions leceived from the general meeting, submitting a lej^ort on the 
management yearly to that bod3^ The number of members forming the Manage- 
ment Council will be fixed by the rules of the society such number not to be less than 
three or more than nine. The election of members (;f the council will be by a 
majority of votes, and on expiialion of their term of office members must be 
re-elect cd. 

The Committee of Supervision representvS the minority party in the society ; 
it consists of three members elected by the minority at the time of the nomination 
of tlic Management Council. The duty" of this Committee is to see that the society 
observes its commitments, that its operations are in accordance with the provisions 
of the law at.d with the rules of the society^ that the tunds are properly invested ; 
in short its function is to see that the society" is properly managed. For this 
purpose, the members of this Committee are entitled to inspect, without restriction 
of any kind, all classes ol documents, books and papers of the society. The .services 
of members of the Committee and of the Council are unpaid, and some form ot emol- 
ument is distributed only wffien the society is making good progress and provided 
that the bank on wiiich it depends approves. 

The manager is appointed each y’'ear by the Management Council and his powers 
and functions are those corresponding to this position in limited liability companies, 
with restrictions or extensions as prescribed by the rules of each co-operative societ}". 

The cash of the societies, the care of their funds and securities, as well as the car- 
rying out of the credit operations, are all, while subject to the direction of the Man- 
ager, in the hands of the District Head Tieasurer, who is appointed by the National 
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Bank ot Agricultural Credit on the proposal of the Regional Bank on which the 
society depends. 

In accordance with the law, a deduction of 25 per cent, is made on all profits 
for payment into the provident fund of the society ; another 25 pei cent, is employed 
to increase the reserve fund referred to earlier and the remainder will be handed over 
to the Department of Peasant Savings (Depart ament 0 dc Ahorros del Campesino) , 
«o that there may be credited to each of the members the amount due to him in 
the proportion of the business done by each during the financial year. 

The Department of Peasant Savings (Departaniento de Ahorros del Campesino) 
should receive a briet mention on account of the relations exi’^ting between it and the 
co-operative societie.s; and also becauf-e it was brought into existence by the same law^ 
of 21 January 1931 and is an outstanding exaniple of the trend of modern agricul- 
tural financial legislation. It has been lornied as a department of the National 
Bank of Agricultural Credit with a view to the encouragement ot the habit of thrift 
among the rural population of the Republic ot Mexico. Although a eect ion of the 
Bank it is independent. Depo’^its entiusled to it must he invested in loan opera- 
tions under guarantee of pledge warrants (bonus de prenda) i.ssued by warehouses; 
such deposits will hear interest at three i)er cent, and are net liable to legal sequestra- 
tion or distraint. Depositors of savings will have the right to withdraw funds on the 
tollownng conditions • up to 25 pe‘-os, on sight ; more than 25 but not exceeding 50 
pesos, with a fortnight ‘s notice ; sums exceeding 50 pesos, with a month s notice. If 
however the depositors are members of a co-operative ‘•ocicly, they may withdraw 
any proportion of their deposit without pievious notice ])rovidcd that the sums 
lequired are intended foi the needs of their farms. 

Returning to the agricultural co-operative societies, the law enacts that dissolu- 
tion and liquidation shall take place' in accordance with the terms of their consti- 
tution, provided that the financing bank authorises di'-Kiliition. The liability of 
the members continues for one year after their withdrawal from the • ociety. In 
the event ot dis.^^olution or liquidation, the amounts corresponding to the reserve 
and to the provident fund will not be available tor distribution among the members, 
and the avssets will in the fir'-t case be u‘‘Cd to cover the debt'* contracted by the 
societ}". Any remainder theie may be will be paid into the Regional Bank concerned 
and will be devoted to the following purposes * 

1) If within one year of the date of the dissolution of the society, anothei is 
formed including the majority of the members ot the earlier society, then Diese 
remaining funds will he handed over to the new society ; 

2) if this condition is not fulfilled, the funds will be applied to the payment 
of premiums on insurances against losses from plant di? eases, live stock epidemics, 
hail, or other losses of crcqis or live stock; to the establi.^-hment and upkeep of 
provident institutions for the benefit of farmers, pensions for old or di'^abled 
oultivators or similar purposes. . 

The Law of 21 January 1931 also authorises, with a view to the regulation of the 
storage, of agricultural products, the establishment of co-operative warehouses for 
such products, whether alread>' tran.sfonned or not. These warehouses will have a 
local character and will belong to the co-operative societies, but their me mast be 
authorised by the Regional Bank ol the area concerned. They will be empowered 
to issue warrants which will be negotiable only if they bear the Bank, guarantee. 

According to the law the co-operative societies may undertake the following 
activities: credit, production, labour, insurance, building, transport, joint sale, 
joint purchase and a combination of tw’o or more of the activities indicated^ 

The law allows the formation Unions of co-operative societies or federations. 
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described in the law as co-operative societies composed of co-operative societies (So- 
ciedades cooper ativas integradas pot cooperativas). Tlie'^»e are recognised as organisa- 
tions next in order to the local societies and as carr 3 dng on similar activities. 


(c) Present Position and Probable Future of Co-operation. 

At the present time the co-operative movement has prospered when it has 
been possible to obtain the necessary credit for organisation, as is the case with the 
societies depending on the National Bank of Agricultural Credit and the Regional 
Banks ; on the other hand when the attempt has been to rely on internal resources 
only, success has not followed except within very narrow limits. This poor result 
has been largely due to want of preparation of the agriciiltural environment and 
to the inexperience of the persons who at the outset directed the movement. It 
is however noticeable that in the present situation of Mexico as affected by the world 
economic crisis the farmer is impelled to seek refuge in co-operation, the proof of 
this being the rapid increavSe in the number of requests from the different regions 
for official instructions in respect .of co-operative organi ‘Nation. 

The Secretariate of Agriculture supplies the following data in respect to the 
number of co-operative societies organi'^ed and on their distribution at the present 
time over the territory of the Republic. 


Lower Calitoinia/ . . 

• • 5 

Navarit 

2 

Campeche 

. . I 

Nuevo Leon . . . 

I 

Coahuila 

. . I 

Oaxaca 

• 4 

Chiapas 

• • 4 

Puebla 

. 24 

Chihuahua ... 

• • 4 

Quintana Roo . . 

2 

Federal Districi . . . 

. . ^ 

San Luis Potosi 

I 

Durango 

• • 7 

Sinaloa 

I 

Oruanajuato 

• • 3 

vSonora 

I 

Ouerrero 

• • 3 

Tabasco 

2 

Hidalgo 

. . 2 

Taniaulipas , . . . 

• 5 

Mexico 

. . b 

Veracruz .... 

• 33 

Michoacan 

Morelos 

• • 5 

. I 

Yucatan 

. 2 


The greater number of these are agricultural production societies, some but 
fewer are stockbreeding societies and a much smaller number are societies for indus- 
trial transformation ; the main activity is production and the subsidiary activities 
are joint sale, joint purchase and sale, and credit. There is only one co-operative 
labour society. 
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Considering ^thin how short a time agricultural co-operation has been organ- 
ised in Mexico, it is in no way surprising that the movement is not further advanced 
at the present time. On the other hand, if comparisons are to be made, it will be 
seen that an extremely satisfactory revsult has been obtained b}'' introducing a sys- 
tem which, while it has found congenial soil for development in the revolutionary^ 
conceptions that prevail in the country, yet has not had the effect of constituting a 
radical innovation in the customs and methods that have been in force over a long 
period of years. 

Practical experience will result in improvement, and this consideration, joined 
with the growth of sj>ecial institutions for instruction in co-operation, and the 
increasing stability and adequacy of the co-operative system in Mexicoo, forms an 
inducement to believe that co-operation will make great progress in Mexican agri- 
culture for the benefit of all interests. The country depends on its own resources, 
and at the present time what is needed in order to utilise these is an intenshe co- 
operative education, the training of expert managers and a legislation wide from 
all })oints of view. Since all the‘-e fatdors are coming into play, it i*' to be hoped 
+hat within a short time the Republic may be able to count on the prosjierous 
system of co-operation that its efforts have merited. 


M. B 


Sources : 

Jjtano Ofictal, Mexico 2^ eiiero 1931. No. 20, 
Infonne dc la Sccrctarfa de Agiicullura y Fomento. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Some Economic Problems of Tropical Agriculture. 

The problem^ of tropical agriculture and administration are beccmiing increas- 
ingly recogni.'-ed as important factors in world agricultural etoiionii(s, and for this 
reason considerable interest attaches to a Conference of Directors of Agriculture 
in the Briti.^^h Colonies held from the 14 to the 17 of July iqji in London. 

It will be ^een that, as nearly all of the British colonies and piotect rates lie 
within the tropics, with an aggregate land area of approximately 2,600,000 square 
miles (or about 670 million ha.) and include a great variety of races in their popula- 
tions, the body of opinion obtained by means of this Conference on the problems 
of tropical agriculture and administration may be regarded as possessing much of 
general interest and value. 

Among the subjects included in the agenda were the following • training of 
agricultural officers ; training of locally recruited officers, other than European, 
for the subordinate services in agricultural departments , functiems of local advi- 
'^ory agricultural bodies ; produce inspection and grading ; co-operation ; agri- 
cultural education ; control of crop pests and di'-eases , methods of field experimen- 
tation ; district registers ; animal husbandry in relation to agriculture. 

It is proposed to summarise briefly here the course of the di'-xussions and the 
resolutions adopted, with .special reference to their bearing on economic questions. 
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The discussion relating to the position assigned to co-operation in the activi- 
ties of Departments of Agriculture in the countries represented at the Conference 
was of outstanding interest. The memoranda received were reviewed, and it was 
evident from these as well as from the observations of the speakers that the stages 
of progress in respect of agricultural co-operation varied greatly in the different 
areas, while there was also considerable variety in the character of co-operative 
activities. On the whole, co-operative marketing is well developed throughout the 
West Indies, and in the Gold Coast, Uganda and elsewhere, is making good progress 
among native growers. In the Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements a 
i^eparate Government Department of Co-operation has been formed, and progress 
has been made in organising agricultural credit and the marketing of agricultural 
products, although the development of marketing and the more advanced forms 
of co-operative enterprise is rendered difficult in these areas by the absence of 
business ability' among the growers. 

The points that emerged in the course of the discussion may be briefly sum- 
marised thus : it was generally held that, whether or not agricultural co-operative 
credit and co-operative marketing should either or both properly come under the 
organisation of a Department of Agriculture, in any ca^e these forms of co-operation 
have their place as methods of possible solution of the problems relating to disposal 
of agricultural produce and financing of farming operations, and conj^equently agri- 
cultural co-operation should be among the subjects to be studied by Departments 
of Agriculture. These Departments should moreover undertake the general study 
of the economic and domestic conditions of any particular region in view of the ap- 
plication of such remedial mea’-ures as may be nece^‘=ary or applicable. 

The resolution of the Conference on the vsubject of co-operati(in is given vet'- 
batim as possessing special interest. ‘‘ The Conference desires to record the view 
that an integral part of the duties of Colonial (Wernments towards agriculture 
should be to supervise and assist in the supply of seed, fertilifers, implements, etc. 
to small holders, the inspectirn, grading and disposal of their produce, and the 
financing of their operations, either by means of co-operation or otherwi.'-e, ard 
that if adequate provision is not made in this respect, the work and expenditure 
of Departments of Agriculture may tend to be wholly or partially ineffective. 

“ There is definite need for officers in Departments of Agriculture with special- 
ised knowledge and training in agricultural co-operation and economics. 

“ Agricultural Departments have definite duties towards the improvement 
of the preparation and disposal of agricultural products through co-operative orga- 
nisations, and considers that, where necessar>% special branches should be organised 
for the supervision and guidance of co-operative societies which are not exclusively 
for thrift and credit 

The importance of produce grading and inspection, both for improvement of 
quality and aho for the economic welfare of the producers was abundantly clear 
from the whole course of the discussion. Detailed reports submitted by the author- 
ities in Nigeria, Kenya and Jamaica in particular made evident the satisfactory 
results of the institution of these services, in respect of the principal products 
of the respective territciries. It was agreed that costs of grading and inspection 
should be borne by the industry concerned by means of a cess or levy, although 
in the initial stages of any such scheme from public funds some assistance towards 
capital expenditure and the inauguration of the service Jtiay be justified. Contact 
with the trade should be maintained through Advisory Committees. The Higher 
iaspecting staff should form a section of the Agrictiltural Department, while the 
suterdinate staff should be engaged on terms equivalent to those prevailing in 
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commercial business with salary increments depending on good and efficient 
work. 

The issue of certificates of grade, while essential under certain conditions, was 
considered to be a matter properly left for decision as regards the separate products 
by the responsible officials. 

In view of the great importance attached to the inspection of produce and 
grading, the Conference recommended that the Empire Marketing Board should 
be requested to make a comprehensive survey of the systems in force throughout 
the British Empire for agricultural products, with a sumniar>^ of the conclusions to 
be drawn on the subject. 

The place of animal husbandry in relation io agriculture was the subject of 
several detailed memoranda and was very fully discus‘‘ed by the Conference in 
conjunction with the Advi<-er on Animal Health to the Colonial Office. Recently 
considerable attention has been given to mixed farming in certain tropical and 
sub~tropical areas, notably in Nigeria, Kenya and Northern Rhodesia, with good 
results, but experience has shown that development of animal husbandry is bound 
up with questions of pasture management and feeding problems so that any policy 
in regard to it must be decided locally in accordance with the conditions of the 
country. 

The resolution passed by the Conference accordingly stiessed in general terms 
the increasing importance of mixed farming in agricultural development in the 
colonies, stating that the maintenance of live stock on holding*^ is e^^i-ential for the 
preservation of soil fertility. It was further the opinion of the Conference that 
work on animal husbandry cannot normally be separated from the operations of 
Agricultural Departments. 


C. H. 


Report aiid Proceedings of the Conference of Colonial Directors of Agriculture. 
Held at the Colonial Office, July 1031 Dondon 1931. 
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The Agrarian Reform in Estonia from 1919 to 1930. (i) 

I. — Introijuction 

The Estonian Republic is situated on the eastern coast of the Baltic Sea, and 
is bounded on the north by the Gulf of Finland, on the east by the U.S.vS.R., on the 
south by Latvia, and on the west by the Baltic Sea. 

The territorial area of Estonia is 47,546.70 square kilometres. Of the total 
area 3,719,144 hectares consist of agricultural productive land and 1,035,726 hectares 
consist of unproductive lands and inland waters. 

Of lands capable of cultivation 1,046,996 are arable lands, 1,796,020 are natural 
grasslands and pastures and 898,279 hectares are forest land. 


The arable fields were in 1930 cultivated as follows : 

Cereals and leguminous crops 518,809 ha. 

Grass 206,305 » 

Root crops 76,112 » 

Flax 32,547 » 

Fallow 1^87,954 » 

Horticultural and other field crops 25,296 » 

Total . . . 1,046,996 ha. 


According to the results of the 1922 census the population of Estonia was 
1,107,059, those inhabiting the large towns and small market towns numbering 
298,873 while the rural population was 808,185. 

From the standpoint of nationality, the distribution is as follows : Estonians 
969,976 (245,191 in towns and 724,785 in the country), Russians 91,109 (26,444 
and 64,665 respectively), Germans 18,319 (respectively 14,257 and 4,062), Swe^sh 
7,850 (respectively 1,231 and 6,619), other nationalities 19,805 (respectively 11,750 
and 8,055). 


( i) This article has been prepared In response to the request ot the Bureau by the Minister of Agri- 
culture of Fstonia to whom it is desired to express the gratitude of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. As the article reached ns in German certain terms for which no equivalents exist in iSnglish are 
shown in brackets in that language. 
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The following statement shows the number of persons engaged in and deriving 


maintenance from : 

agriculture 650,764 

industry 168,565 

trade 44»oo4 

transport and communications 36,908 

professional classes, officials, physicians 61,703 

domestic servants and in temporary employment 85,302 

in other emplo^mients 59,813 


II. — Causks of the agrarian reform. 

If a just idea of the necessity for agrarian reform in Estonia, of its economic and 
political causes and its legal and moral bases is to be formed, a closer acquaintance 
must be gained with the agrarian conditions that have obtained in Estonia in the 
course of centuries. 

The causCvS of the agrarian reform are to be sought in the social and economic 
situation of the Estonian people, which up to the time of the Russian Revolution 
was almost intolerable and hopeless in spite of the numerous efforts made to improve 
conditions and to raise the standard of living at least to the level of the rural popm 
lation of Eastern Europe. 

As a result of the prevailing liberalism, the Estonian peasants were, it is true, 
freed from serfdom at the beginning of the igtli century. Their general situation 
however remained almovst unchanged, owing to the tact that all the lands on which 
the peasant farmers had usufruct were declared to belong in their entirety to the 
noble estates, and to the fact that no powders of migration were ensured to the rural 
population such as had l)een partially gained in other European countries and even 
in Russia. 

The landowner thus became the potential source of all agricultural work and of 
all means of livelihood, and it depended on his favour whether the rural population 
could find the means of subsistence or not. To obtain the chance of culti\^ating a 
plot of land the peasant was required as before to do service on the estate lands. 
Although the natural growth of the rural population brought about an increase 
in the number of workers, there was no diminution in these demands for forced 
labour but rather an increase, owing to the introduction of a more intensive type of 
cultivation in the second half of last centurj . 

On the other hand there was a shrinkage in the areas under peasant cultivation 
due to the expansion of the estates at the expense of these. Up to the reform which 
was carried out in the sixties it constantly happened that lands in peasant cultiva- 
tion were curtailed or were amalgamated with the estates or at best were exchanged 
for poorer or tmcultivaled land. In consequence the conditions of existence of the 
rural population naturally deteriorated. 

The enfranchisement of the peasants, or the first agrarian reform as it is 
called by the Baltic historians, had thus only a moral significance ; it created a nat- 
ional sentiment and the indigenous Estonian population which had for so many 
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centuries remained patient and quiescent began to seek means for improvement 
of their economic situation. This struggle for better conditions was rendered 
very difficult from the fact that the power remained in the hands of the large land- 
owners. There was in existence in the Baltic States a system of independent admin- 
istration devolving on the owners of large estates. For this class the measures 
enacted by the central government of the Russian Empire had little or no signifi- 
cance, and were either altogether disregarded, or were carried into effect in a much 
modified form corresponding to the interests of the landowning class. 

In this way the situation of the peasants only became worse after the aboli- 
tion of serfdom, and even among the large landowners from time to time the feeling 
was voiced that changes ought to be introduced. A long time however elapsed 
before practical measures were taken for ameliorating the statm quo. Differences 
of opinion among the estate owners and the conflict between the independent local 
administrations and the central government had the effect of postponing for nearly 
twenty years the carrying out of the second agrarian reform. Thus, for example, 
the forced services, the infliction of corporal punishment, the prohibition of migra- 
tion from place to place were prolonged in Estonia till after i860, that is to say 
till after the publication of the new law relating to the peasant farmers. From this 
epoch the peasant farm holdings began to be on a rent paying rather than a produce 
sharing basis, and thence the transition took place to sale to the farmers of the lands 
and in addition the rural population were permitted to migrate although in limited 
numbers and under definite condition*^. 

The economic situation of the peasants did not however greatly improve ; 
money rents were high and the piuchase price of land was beyond the means of those 
who were engaged in farming it. According to A. Tobien Die Agrargesetzgebung 
Livlands in iqten Jahrhundert the price of land was as a rule higher than in the 
black earth '' departments of Russia, and according to the Russian senator Ma- 
nassein, who made a report on conditions in the Baltic provinces, it was three or four 
times as high. Under such conditions the process by which the pea‘*.ants acquired 
ownership of land could only be very .slow. 

In the former province of Estonia — the northern part of the present 
Republic — sales of lands to peasant farmers, according to A. v. Gernet ('* Geschichte 
und System des bauerlichen Agrarrechte in Estland ”), amounted up to 1883, that 
is in the course of 20 years, to 16.84 cent, only of the lands formerly under peas- 
ant cultivation. Up to i89g the total was 12,592 units, or 47.62 per cent. only. In 
the former Government of Divonia (now the southern part of Estonia) according to 
A. Tobien, the percentage of land sales was 25.7 per cent, by 1872, and 85.3 by 1902. 
On the other hand, of the lands under peasant cultivation which formed part of the 
estates belonging to the Treasury of the Russian Empire up to 1886 in the northern 
Government 418 units were sold to peasants in all, while in lyivonia the farms sold 
in this way numbered 425 in i860. The more rapid sale of Ian* Is forming part of 
the Crown estates is explained by the fact that the price of thi« land was only a 
third of the price of that of the noble estates. 

In 1918 the number of units not yet puxchased but merely rented by peasant 
farmers throughout the whole »State was 23,023, or an area of nearly 560,000 hectares. 
Sales had been effected to the peasants of 51,640 units with a total area of nearly 
1,770,000 hectares. There remained in the hands of the large landowners 1,149 
estates with a total area of 1,880,000 hectares. 

In respect to the lands they sold the large landowners retained a whole series of 
economic privileges, e. g. the right of distilling and brewing, the right of con.structing 
mills, of establishing markets, as well as hunting and fishing rights. In fhis way 
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’ the peasant fanner was kept as before in a certain economic dependence on the estate 
owner. In Southern Estonia, or the former province of Wvonia, the repair of all 
public roads was an ob igation on the peasant farmers. 

Even worse off than the peasant farmers were the farm woifcers ; until quite 
recently no measures for their piotectlon existed. 

The farm labourers were mostly to be found on the peasant holdings during 
the period before the transition to a rent-paying basis began. vSo long as the peasant 
farmers had to give services on the noble estates in exchange for the use of their 
lands, each one usually employed for this purpose two or three labourers engaged 
by the year. Life on a peasant farm of a labourer whose duty it was to perform these 
forced services could not have been easier than that of the peasant farmer himself, 
and was probably much harder. Nor did the situation of the labourers improve in 
any way when in the sixties the forced services were abolished and the conditions 
under which the peasant farms were worked l:*ecame modified. The greater number 
of the farm workers who did the work on the noble estates had nothing except the 
usufruct ot the plots of land known as '‘Quoten-*' or '"Sechstellandereien viz,^ 
pieces of land detached from the total area of the land assigned to the peasant 
farmers and amounting to about one-fifth or one-sixth, in accordance with the land 
register as prepared at the lime of the peasant enfranchisement by the laws of 1859 
and i860. The double purpose was thus served of settling those persons who 
would work on the noble estates and of rounding off these lands. A srnall number 
were taken on as permanent labourers on the estates at a very low wage. It was 
tmnecessary for the landowners to take trouble to improve the conditions of their 
labourers, since it was always easy to obtain labour. On the reserve lands, the 
Quoten ** and “ Sechstel " lands, there was a mass of people who could }>e employed 
on the estates on the principle of forced .services. In this way the burdens weighed 
even more heavily than before. The holders of the plots so designated w^ere-thus 
paying their rent in the form of forced services up to the Russian Revolution. 

The position of any labourers who remained on the peasant holdings w’as not 
more satisfactory, as the farmer, whether tenant or owner, was crippled b}'- the high 
rent or heavy purchase price and could in consequence do nothing to improve the 
economic situation of his labourers. 

The harsh economic conditions that have been described resulted in a profound 
hatred of the large landowners on the part of the rural population and the pent up 
irritation took the form of revolts at Heiligensee in southern Estonia in 1841, in 
Mahtra in northern Estonia in 1858, while in 1905 many estates were burnt and 
pillaged. 

This description of the economic conditions prevailing before the agraiian re- 
form should include some mention of land settlement. This however was either 
not organised at all or very inadequately. Up to the middle of last centur}’' all 
provision of the kind formed part of the obligations of the great landowner, who acted 
according to his judgment and naturally in his own interest. 

On the noble estates settlement could only take place if services were under- 
taken in exchange. The scanty attention given to the needs of the existing rural 
population finds confirmation in the fact that on the initiative of the Diet of Livo- 
nia settlers were brought in between i860 and 1870 from Germany as farm work- 
ers, The travelling expenses of these persons were paid and they received higher 
wages than the Estonian workers so that these latter finding themselves left without 
the chance of w'otk or the means to live took refuge in the towns or emigrated. 

At a later period also German colonists were brought in and a purely German 
settlement is even still in existence in the V 5 ru district in the commune of Somerpalu. 
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During the German occupation in 1918 the estate owners of that area proposed to 
hand over one-third of the noble estates to German settlers. 

It was only after 1870 that the indigenous population could obtain land for 
settlement without the obligation of forced services, and even then it was only 
possible on the Russian crown lands. Even so there were limitations ; the crown 
lands were mainly in southern Estonia and settlement was conditional on acceptance 
of the Greek orthodox faith. 

The settlers' plots formed by order of the Russian administration were usually 
too small, being only from one-two hectares as a rule, so that the settlers often fotmd 
it difficult to maintain their families on these parcels, and accordingl> this measure 
did not do much for the raising of the social position of the people. 

The Russian Peasants' Bank only began its settlement operations in Estonia 
in the present centiuy (1907), and in the short time which has elapsed has only been 
able to obtain very small results. For this reason the situation of the youthful 
generation, that is to say of the second and third son in a family whether of owner 
or of the labouring class, was very serious : such persons had no chance of making 
their living in their own country. 

The conditions outlined above, the difficult economic position and the absence 
of favourable openings for land settlement, resulted with the rural population in 
a general migration to the towns and to the provinces in the interior of Russia when- 
ever opporttmity offered. In Southern Estonia the prospecting (Auskundschaften) 
of land for settlement began in the forties, in Northern Estonia in the sixties. 
The number of the urban population rose in the years 1871 to 1897 from 48,300 to 
156,000 and in 1922 had reached 298,000. According to the statistics of Estonians 
settled in other countries, the number who migrated to Russia and to foreign coun- 
tries was 250,000 in each case, but h is probable that this figure should be higher, 
from 600,000 to 1,000,000, since many Estonian emigrants have been naturalised 
and are accordingly hard to trace. 

Under different agrarian conditions the necessity for emigration would never 
have arisen ; the country was comparatively sparsely populated — the 1922 census 
returns give a density of 13.6 to 18.9 with an average of 17.5 persons to the square 
kilometre — the geographical situation was favourable with the capital of Russia 
providing a market close at hand, and the natural conditions of soil and climate would 
have favoured a much denser population and a much more extensive area under 
cultivation than was the case at the time of the outbreak of war. 

If the situation thus arisen was to be improved, the social and economic condi- 
tions modified and developed along sound lines, the problem of land settlement solved 
and the general level of living raised, a new agrarian reform was essential. An 
impulse was given by the Russian revolution of 1905 for the preparation of a series ^ 
of proposals none of which hovrever were realised owing to the opposition of the 
local nobility. Even the comparatively moderate proposal of the Russian consti- 
tutional democratic party (the so-called cadets' party) was not adopted by- the 
Government. 

The great Russian Revolution which broke out during the European war, the 
difficult period of the German occupation and the struggle which followed for Esto- 
nian independence, all contributed to a revival of the agrarian question in a form 
more imperatively demanding attention than ever before. The patience of the peo- 
ple was exhausted and their faith in a peaceful solution lost. It was evident that 
the land should now be taken away from the great landowners who had for centu- 
ries dominated the people on the land and who for the most part had alwa}^ shown 
themselves hostile. The land wa.s declared the property of the people. iSTo delay 



^as possible, as oa the rapidity of the reform depended the future of the people and 
of the whole land. The alternative would have been that the anarchist communist 
inovement whiph.had seized the power in Russia would have extended to Estonia, 
would have destroyed it as an independent State and would have stifled every germ 
of further development in ,the Estonian people. 

The first cate of the Temporary Government of the Estonian Republic, when 
it finally achieved independence at the end of 1918, was to reorganise agrarian con- 
ditions oa the basis of a radical agrarian reform. 


Gl. — The i^egai. basis of the agrarian reform. 

Legislation, 

The first provisions relating to the agrarian reform were contained in the De- 
crees promulgated on 27 November 1918 by the National Council {Maandukogu or 
temporary legislative assembly) regarding the exercise of control over the noble 
lands and the beginning of an agrarian organisation. These Decrees were followed 
by a series of Orders issued by the Temporary Government in which the estates and 
lands situated in the territory of the Estonian Republic but belonging to the Rus- 
sian Empire and to the local nobility were declared to be the property of the State 
and a control was introduced over the working of private properties (large estates) 
in order that badly worked farms should be managed by the State. 

In virtue of the provisions they contained, these measures may be regarded as 
preparatory to the agrarian reform ; their object was to conserve the national pro- 
perty and to protect the country agxinst the risk of a famine until the Constituent 
Assembly decided on the question of agrarian reform. We may here note that a 
third of the estates (about 400) had been abandoned by their owners in consequence 
of the conditions brought about by the War and the Revolution ; the necessary 
labour could not be found and the fields were not ploughed and remained uncultivated. 
But at the same time the direction to be taken by the future agrarian organisation 
was traced in these measures, since in pursuance of the Order of the National Council 
dated 27 November the Minister of Agriculture was instructed immediately to set 
about the preparatory work for increasing the land attached to the labourers' 
dwellings {Kantnikud) and to supply land to tho^e who did not possess it. By an 
Order of the Temporary G)vernin2nt dated 20 December 1918 the citizens who 
had distinguished themselves at the front by their courage or had become disabled, 
.and also the families of soldiers who had been killed in fighting for the country, 
obtained for cultivation land belonging to the Peasants' Bank or to the Russian 
Crown thit had been expropriated by the State. 

Immediately after the formation of the Constituent Assembly, the Agrarian Law 
was drafted ; it was completed in the autumn of 1919 and adopted on 10 October of 
* that year. 

The principal object of the Law was the liquidation of the large estates and the 
creation of small holdings in their stead. 

In order to create a reserve of lands belonging to the State the following lands 
were expropriated by the Law : 

I. All estates belonging to the owners of the noble lands, and lands detached 
therefrom, except the lands belonging to the communes, to philanthropic and scien- 
tific institutions, together with all their farm stock. The stock which is the property 
of the tenant and belongs to a single farm is not subject to expropriation, nor is the 
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stock of wHch the owner has need for the working of a settleinent holding, if such 
has been allotted to him. 

2. The pariv^hes and lands belonging to the Church, except the cemeteries 
and the land on which churches and convents are built, including the faini attached 
to them (i). 

Under the Agrarian Law, the large estates situated within the boundaries of 
the former Estonia were transfoimed into Stale pioperty. In thoj-e parts of the 
coimtry which had pievicusly belonged to the Governments of Petersburg and 
Ple{“kau and after the Treaty of Peace had been incorporated into the Estonian 
Republic — their area is 5,250 square kilometres •— there wcie no noble estates. 
That is why the Agrarian Law of iQiq did not apply to conditions in thei-e regions 
and the laige estates Ihere were expropriated by the Special Law* of 22 June 1922. 
In these regions estates of more than 75 dessiatines (alout 82 hectares) weie con- 
sideicd as large estates. The farm st(;ck was not expropriated. 

La"er the State reserve of land*- was ccnipleted by the Law^ of 26 March 1926 
on the transformation of abandoned lands. The boundar\ between Estonia and 
Russia fixed by the Treaty of Peace divided in two a large number of lands, the 
majoiity of which belonged t^ the village commune; the villagers and the farms 
themselves remained inside the Russian boundary, whiJst their lands were to a 
greater or less extent incorporated with the terrilciy of the Estonian Republic; 
thc'-e lands were added to the reserve of lands belonging to the State under the Law 
of 26 Maich 1926. 

To re^-ume, in order to create a State reserve of lands in former Estonia, that is, 
in the territory which was the nucleus of the present Republic, all the large Cvstates 
were expropriated to which noble and eec nomic prerogatives were attached, and in 
the terrildy added to Estonia in confcrniity with the Treaty of Peace letween 
Russia and Estonia (that is, in Transnarovra and in the region of Petchori) all the 
large estates exceeding 75 dessiatines ard all lands left without an owner W’ere 
added to the reterve of lands. 

For lands declared to belong to the State reserve of lands an indemnity was 
paid — the I^aw on the payment of indemnities was adopted on 5 March 1926 — 
except in the ca.'-e of : 

(«) peasant lands, Quotenland (Southern Estonia) and Sechsielknd (Northern 
Estonia) ; 

(b) lands belonging to owners who had acted against the independence of the 
Est oni an Republ i c ; 

(c) lands belonging to the Russian Govomment, to the Peasants' Banks and 
to the nobles ; 

(^^) lands left without ow^ner (in conformity with the Law^ of 26 March 1926). 

The Agrarian Laws above-mentioned and the Laws passed to complete them, 
namely : 


(i) The Ian;e estates consisted of • (i) Noble estates {RHiei fiittei) ; (2) lands belonging to the Crown; 
( 3) lands belonging to the chui ches and ( 4) lands detached iroin the noble estates. There were in all i, 149 
large properties with a total area of 2,428,087 hectares, or 57 per cent, of the total area. 

Ot the large estates, 1,965,818 hectares (80 per cent.; weie owned by 618 individuals; 239,518 hectares 
(9.9 per cent.) belonged to the Russian Ch-own ; 67,052 hectares (2.7 per cent.) belonged to the Agrarian 
Banks ; 54,137 hectares {2.3 per cent.) belonged to the churches ; 53,836 hectares (2.2 per cent.) belonged 
to noble institutions [RiHer xhait), and 47,726 hectares ( 2 per cent.) to towns. , 

Of the total area of 2,428,087 hectares, 537fOi5 hectares (22.9 per cent.) were let to small farmers and 
in all the number of lands farmed by tenants was 23,023. 
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(x) The I^aw of x6 Jtme 1925 on the conditions tmder which lands could be 
granted in emphyteusis or in ownership ; 

(2} The Law of 18 December 1925 on the granting of land as a gift in reward 
of services ; 

(3) The Law of 10 Pebniary 1928 on the granting in ownership of industrial 
enterprises and of orchards declared to belong to the State ; 

(4) The Law of 6 December 1927 on the attribution of lands to towns (large 
towns and small market towns) ; 

(5) The Law of 10 February 1931 on the attribution of lands to autonomous 
administrations and to organisations of public utility; 

lay down the following bases for the transformation of the State reserve of lands * 

The forests situated on the lands expropriated are not distributed, but remain 
the property of the State, while the other lands capable of being utilised for agri- 
cultural purposes shall be let in emphyteusis or sold : 

(a) to serve for the housing both of inhabitants of towns and of the rural 
population ; 

(b) for the formation of small agricultural holdings ; 

(r) to enlarge existing small holdings ; 

{d) to agricultural, educational, or co-operative associations, or to associa- 
tions of public interest, for their special purposes ; 

(e) to the autonomous administrations of towns to provide the area neces- 
sary for the enlargement of their lands ; 

(/) to the rural autonomous administrations (districts and commimes) in or- 
der that they may provide land for their ofl&cials and employees living in the country 
and have the areas necessary for purposes of public interest. 

The State reserve of lands may also be eniplo^^ed : 

(g) to exchange with lands in private ownership in order to round off estates, 

and 

(h) to let lands on lease for a term of years (up to 25). 

It is in conformity with this last point that the provisional utilisation of the 
State reserve of lands has taken place. All the farms, both those which already ex- 
isted and those which were formed by the division of the large holdings, were let for 
a term of years (usually for six years) in order that they might be cultivated. The 
sale of the land, or the letting of it in emphyteusis began in 1926, that is, after the 
promulgation of the special laws relating thereto which we have mentioned above (i). 


( i) Besides the laws on agrarian retorm already mentioned, the following laws must also l>e consider- 
ed as forming part of the agrarian legislation : (i) the I^w on the compulsory sale of lands belonging to 
communes and institutions and rent^ land in private ownership (26 February 1926) and (2) the I^aw of 
21 December 1926 on the compulsory sale of rented lands in existing market towns and market towns in 
course of formation. 

These two laws aim at guaianteeing to the tenants of lands not expropriated by the State under the 
agrarian laws a certain conditional security, making it possible for them to buy their lands with or without 
the consent of the owner. Of the tenants of peasant lands only those have this right of purchase who 
have not more than 4 hectares of rented lands, garden and arable fields and in the case that the dwelling- 
house belongs to the person who cultivates the land or that half the arable land has been created by him 
by the cultivation of land previously uncultivated. The maximum size of a holding which can be so pur- 
chased is 50 hectares and in existing market towns and market towns in course of formation 7000 scjuare 
metres. Tenants already possessing land have not the light to buy the lands they rent. The pa3nttient 
for lands subjected to compulsory sale takes place on the basis of an agreement between the contracting 
parties If such an agreement has not been reached, the payment is fixed by the consolidation commis- 
sions in accordance with the conditions laid down in the I,aw on the granting of State lands in emphy* 
teuais or in owner^p, but in the existing market towns and market towns in course of iormation In accor- 
dance with average local prices. 
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The Au^hofU%4$ hy which the New AgtAtian Organisution ie Carried out. 

The duty of taking over from the former owners the estates expropriated under 
the Agrarian I,aw, of administering them, of providing for consolidation and set- 
tlement devolves on the Ministry of Agriculture, which carries out these measures 
in conformity with regulations issued by the Government of the Republic. The lands 
expropriated under the Agrarian Law were taken over and valued by a local commis- 
sion, of which the chairman is the local representative of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the members are the representatives of the local administrations of districts 
and communes. 

The distribution of the land is made by the consolidation commissions — of 
first instance by the district commission, which consists of a judge as chairman, of 
two representatives of the Ministry of Agriculture and of one representative of each 
communal and district administration, and, of second instance, by the principal 
commission consisting of four high officials of the Ministry of Agiiculture with a 
judge as chairman, to which there is an appeal from the district commission. 

Against the decisions of the principal commission appeal may be made to the 
Supreme Court. 

The competence of the consolidation commission extends also to the fixing of 
the amount of the settlement loans and of the indemnities to be paid to the former 
owners. 

As to the selection of settlers, the persons who are to receive lands out of the 
State reserve of lands (settlement lots) are chosen by the autonomous district admi* 
nistration from amongst the candidates proposed by the communal council. 
Against its decisions an appeal maybe presented to the competent court of justice. 

Lands intended for the erection of dwellings [Heimstdtten) are drawn by lot 
amongst the inhabitants of the localities in question who do not possess lands, a pro- 
cedure which must be confirmed by the district administrations. 

Ex-service men who had taken an active part in the war for the liberation of 
Estonia and specially distringuished themselves by their bravery in face of the enemy 
or who have become disabled and in addition, the families of soldiers who fell fight- 
ing for their country, settlers on lands newly cleared, former workers on noble 
estates, artisans and fishermen can obtain lands in pursuance of a decision of the 
Ministry of Agriculture without the intervention of the autonomous administration. 

The financial operations rendered necessary by the agrarian reform — the re- 
ceipt of rents and of purchase money, the payment of loans, etc. — are carried out 
by the National Bank of Estonia, foimded in 1926. 

As appears from what we* have just said, no provision was made for the special 
participation in carrying out the agrarian reform of the representatives of the rural 
population organised according to social groups. 

The protection of local interests is assured by the participation of two repre3ent- 
atives of the autonomous administration in the work of the consolidation commis- 


When the price of the land is compulsorily fixed wilhotit a preliminary agreement, the price is paid 
to the owner by the State which afterwards collects it from the purchaser in annual payments over a long 
series of years. 

The purchasers of rented land transferred in virtue of an agreement and also those who occupy lands 
rented from existing market towns or market towns in course of formation do not enjoy this p^vilege. 

Under this Uaw about 10,000 rented holdings have been compulsorily sold. » 
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sion, whilst the choice of the persons who are to receive land is completely left to 
the judgement of the autonomous local administration in which it has been provided 
that all social classes shall be represented on the basis of a proportional vote. 


[The Classes of Landowners subjected to Expropriation, 

In establishing the new land system, the measures were first applied to the 
lands belonging to the Russian Empire, to the Peah ants' Bank and to the corporation 
of the nobility, the Rificrschaft. These included 92 estates with a total area of 
239,518 hectares belonging to the former Russian Empire ; 19 estates with a total 
area of 67,052 hectares belonging to the Peasants' Bank, and 9 estates with an area 
of 51,109 hectares belonging to the Ritterschafi. 

The noble estates {Riiterguler) belonging to private individuals, the lands form- 
ing part (^f the parish lands and other lands belonging to the Church were also sub- 
jected to expropriation under the Agrarian Law. 

In all, 1,934,678 liectares belonging to individuals and 54,137 hectares belonging 
to the Church were expropriated. 

In consequence of the extension of the Agrarian Law to parts of the former Rus- 
sian provinces of Pskov and Petersburg, lands were there subjected to expropriation 
when the owner possessed more than 82 hectares. Under this provision 67 estates 
with a total area of 28,538 hectares were expropriated. Estates cut in two and in- 
corj^orated in Estonia by the Peace Treaty concluded with the U. S. S. R. were also 
subjected to expropriation by the Law on abandoned lands. Of these estates, 
250, with a total area of 6,173 hectares, were expropriated. 

The total area of lands expropriated was thus 2,382,205 hectares. 

All the lands weie compulsorily expropriated and became the property of the 
State. Up to the definite transfer of these lands t o the vSt ate the old owners remained 
as managers of the estates in the capacity of negotiorum gesiores. 


Lands not Subjected to Expropriation. 

Of the large estates, 3,4 per cent, were not affected by the agrarian reform. Of 
such lands, 58.5 per cent, belonged to the town.s, 39.6 per cent, to individuals and 
1.9 per cent, to noble institutions. 

The lands which remained in the hands of private individuals and were not 
expropriated were, in particular, those which did not belong to the owners of noble 
estates, whilst the lafids of noble institiiticns which were not expropriated were those 
which belonged to philanthropic institutions. Of the lands belonging to the towns 
none were expropriated. 

In Traiisnarovia and in the districts of Petchori lands belonging to the village 
communes and to co-operative land associations {Seelenland) which were almost 
without exception small agricultural holdings, were not expropriated and, moreover, 
on the expropriated lands, 50 dessiatines (54 hectares) were left to each owner to be 
cultivated by him. 

The Law did not lay down any principles for the cultivation of lands to which 
the reform did not apply. 

Of the lands original!}’ intended to be expropriated, the following were restored 
to the old owners, that is, they were freed from expropriation by the Law^s of 26 May 
1925, 17 May 1927 and 21 December 1928 : 
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(1) Lands whicti had been bought by the last owner before he had acquired 
a noble estate ; 

(2) Lands detached from another noble estate not belonging to the owner of 
the lands in question, up to 50 hectares ; 

(3) Settlement lands granted to previous owmers under an agrarian law ; 

(4) The lands belonging to churches, parcels of 50 hectares for each parish 
to supply the needs of persons employed in the church ; 

(5) Sites for buildings in the market towns ; 

(6) Lands sold prior to 15 October 1919 on the basisof preliminary agreements, 
the effective transfer of which to the name of the purchaser had not yet taken place ; 

(7) All industrial undertakings subject to the industrial tax with the lands 
which are necessary to them (i). 


Restrictions and Charges affecting Expropriated Lands. 

The charges on expropriated lands in favour of vState institutions and of the 
autonomous administrations remained in force, while charges in favour of the noble 
institutions, of the churches and of private individuals were abolished. Servitudes 
were also abolished where they prevented the utilisation, the division or the acqui- 
sition of lands by the vState and restrictions on •-ale and division and rights of re- 
demption and entails were also abolished. 


The Utilisation of the State Reserve of Lands. 

As we have already said, the principal object of the Agrarian Law was the crea- 
tion of small holdings in place of large estates. The State reserve of lands can be 
used either for settlement or the creation of small independent holdings {Siedlungs- 
stellen) or for the consolidation of existing small holdings {Anliegerstellen) . The 
rented lands of the noble estates have had to remain in the hands of the old tenants, 
but it has been possible to enlarge them if they were too small or to reduce them 
if, in relation to the size of the farm, the tenants occupied too much land. 

In practice it was particularly settlement holdings that were formed at first, 
because there were many landless persons and many applicants who were specially 
privileged, having taken part in the War of Liberation. But latterly importance 
IS attached particularly to the enlargement of small holdings because in certain 
localities there are many holdings that are too small for the maintenance of a family 
jf the occupier has no possibility of earning something outside his holding and where, 
jU consequence, an enlargement is abolutely necessary in order to attach the small 
farmer to the land. 

In enlarging these small holdings the principle is followed that in each locality, 
in the commune or in the village, there ought to be holdings of sizes as different as pos- 
sible, so as mutually to balance one another. According to the possibilities of earning, 
small auxiliary holdings may be created for agricultural workers (Heimstdtten ) ; 


(i) up to I April 1930 the following lauds were re*<tored ; {a) lands belonging to owneis ot noble 
estates, 61 estates containing 4,004.25 hectares; (6) settlement Wds granted to previous owners, 314 
estates, 11,078.77 hectares; {c) lands belonging to the churches, 58 estates, 2,838.40 hectares; {d) sites 
for buildings, 6 sites, 4.55 hectares; (e) lands sold under preliminary agreements, 1,651 estates, 32,9x1 10 
hectares; (/) industrial enterprises, 31 with 3,087.49 hectares. Total, 2,121 estates, containing 53 , 9 ^ 4 ‘ 5 <> 
hectares. ♦ 
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if these possibilities are vsniall, some of these small holdings must be enlarged up to 
the limit necessary for supplying the needs of a family, that is, up to the area suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of a family. A subsistence holding {Ackernahrun^) is 
generally considered to be about 10 to 12 hectares of cultivable land, or a farm that 
can be cultivated with the aid of one horse. In all cases where it is possible, the work- 
ers' holdings are so enlarged as to permit the keeping of some head of stock (up to 
2 to 3 acres). In granting lands for rounding off existing farms accotmt is, of course, 
taken 6 i the capacity of those who cultivate it, as well as of the position of the hold- 
ings themselves, for only such holdings can be enlarged as are situated near to lands 
belonging to the State reserve of lands. 

Besides the creation of new holdings and the enlargement of existing holdings, 
it was necessary to draw upon the v^tate reserve of lands to enlarge the large towns 
and market towns and to satisfy the requirements of the autonomous administra- 
tions, of the agricultural schools, of the experiment stations, of the co-operative so- 
cieties and of the industrials undertakings, while taking account always of individual 
needs. 

The large towns, the market towns, and the autonomous administrations of the 
communes and districts obtain lands from the State reserve of lands gratuitously, 
while individuals and corporate bodies can only obtain land by paying for it. 


Conditions regarding the Selection of Settlers. 

In selecting persons to whom land is to be supplied, it must not be overlooked 
that applicants must possess qualifications that will enable them to cultivate effic- 
iently the lands that will be assigned to them. 

In the distribution of lands preference is given in the following order : 

(a) to tenants of peasant holdings, to small farmers and to agricultural workers 
on the expropriated lands ; 

{h) to service-men who specially distinguished themselves during the War 
of Liberation ; 

(c) to service-men disabled in the War of Liberation, who have lost up to 
40 per cent, of their working capacity ; 

(d) to the families of service-men who were killed in the War of Liberation ; 

(e) to persons who took part in battles during the War of Liberation. 

As we have already noted, the Minister of Agriculture can assign lands to ar- 
tisans and fishermen outside this order, but the artisans enjoy no other privileges. 

Apart from individuals there were co-operative societies which received land, 
namely : 

(a) co-operative dairies ; 

(b) co-operative societies for the distillation of potato spirit ; 

(c) co-o]>erative societies for the working of peat-bogs ; 

(d) co-operative societies for the joint me of machines ; 

(e) co-operative distributive societies. 

Amongst the persons whose livelihood depended on the expropriated lands, 
those who had been small tenants and agricultural workers obtained the right to 
have land. If the latter have lost their working capacity, they receive from t he vState 
the right to a pension ; no other security is given to them. 

The former owners of lands in the parts of the provinces of Pskov and Peters- 
burg annexed to Estonia which were expropriated in pursuance of the agrarian re- 
form could, as we have already noted, retain 50 hectares of their land, these 50 
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hectares not being expropriated. In those parts of the old provinces of Estonia and 
Livonia which now form part of the Republic of Estonia, the former owners could 
obtain land in accordance with the general rule (that is, a settlement holding 
not more than 50 hectares in extent), in virtue of a decision of the district administra- 
tion or, by a decision of the Ministry of Agriculture as a recompense for services ren- 
dered during the war. 

The former owners may dispose of these lands, which are given to them as 
heredi table property and without any restriction. 

The territory of Estonia not being large, no special rules have been fixed re- 
garding the size of settlement holdings in the different parts of the country. The 
size of new peasant holding depends rather on the quality of the lands, on their 
position and on other local conditions favouring their w'orldng and the marketing of 
the products. Fifty hectares of cultivable land is regarded as the maximum size 
in the whole coimtry for a settlement holding. Generali}^ the size of such holding 
varies between 15 and 25 hectares. 

In the different districts the average size of the i)easanl holdings is as follows : 


District 


New holdings 

Old holdings 

— 


hectares 

hectares 

A’^iru (Wierland) 


... 16.08 

16.68 

Jarva fjerwen) 


. . . 17.00 

20.21 

Harju (Harrien) 



. . . 20.54 

23-86 

Latoe (Wieck) 


, . . . 20.76 

26.54 

vSaare (Oesel) 


. . . 17.36 

25-74 

Parnu (Pernau) 


• ■ • 17-39 

29.08 

Viljandi (Fellin) 


. . . . 15.19 

20.64 

Tartu (Dorpat) 


. . . 14-13 

16.23 

\'alga (Walk) 


... 13.70 

25-63 

Voru (Werro) 


. . . I2.i6 

20.23 

Petseri (Petschur) .... 


• - - 12.75 

12.75 

For the whole countiy- . . 


... 16.41 

21.68 


The expenses incurred in carrying out the new land organisation are charged 
to the national budget. In like manner the new settlers received financial help 
from the State for the equipment of their holdings until 1929, in which year a set- 
tlement fund was established. 

The expenses hitherto incurred on account of the agrarian reform are aa set out 
in Table I (page 132). 
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Tabi^E I. — Expenses Incurred in Carrying out the Agrarian Reform in the Years 

1918 to 1930. 



General 

F.xpen3es incurred 
to cover engagie- 
ments undertaken 
(payments in re- 
spect of expropria- 

lyoans (loans for 
lading granted 
to settlers, loans 
for the purchase 
of stock, loans for 

Advantages con- 
ferred on the set- 
tlers (Difference 
between the mar- 

Years 

administration 

expenses 

ted lands, mort- 
gage debt, repay- 
ment of lents, 
compensation for 
lands expropriat- 
ed, etc.) 

assistance during ket prices of build- 
the years when i ing materials and 
dwelling-houses in the prices at which 
the coimtry are they were sold to 
being construct- settlers) 

cd). 1 

1918 

46.60 


- 


1919 

14,953.56 

— 

— 

— 

1920 

157,127.95 

— 


— 

1921 

496.635.67 

— 

— 

91,400.65 

1922 J 

571,189.81 

— 

787,065 — 

870,310.66 

1923 1 

684,487.36 

1.3,125.97 

2,286,440 — 

923,074 13 

1924 

1 788,982.21 

9,217.21 

2,160.000— 

1,183,580.81 

1925 

766,667.44 

170,621.16 

1,450,000 — 

892,868.63 

1926 {fir&t three 





months) .... 

182,926.07 

20,816.44 

374,790 — 

614,112,42 

*926-27 1 

829,989.75 

217,771.01 

2,400,000— 

1,190,134.68 

1927-28 ... . 1 

973,059.82 

271,975.09 

3,230,000— 

1,415,885.58 

1928-29 1 

1 990,096.13 

468,714 91 

2,150,000— 

986,699 — 

1929-30 • • • • I 

1 1.482,683.69 

i 

1 

— 

100,000 — 

983,074.18 

Valuation of for- 
ests of settlers 
by forest officials 




up to 1930 . . . 

j 112,228-- 


1 


Total . . . 

1 7,991,062.95 

1 

1,178,141.78 

^ 14,027,285 — 

0,140,040.24 


Total 


46.60 

14,053.55 

157,127.95 

588,036.22 

2,228,556.47 

3,906,127.46 

4,081,779.73 

3,269,547.22 

1,198,643.93 
4,687,896.44 
5,890.420 49 
4,594,410.04 
2,665,757.87 


112,228 — 


38,245,629.97 


la addition, during the yeai 1920*30 were .spent out of the >Settlement Fund : to cover the expenses of engage- 
ments undertaken, 626,636.31 crowns; in settlement loans 2,267,562.28 crowns, and in administration expenses, 
2,900,362,48 crowns. 


The Payment of Compensation to the Former Owner and the Sale Price 
of LfUnds belonging to the State Reserve of Lands. 

The compensation for expropriated lands is paid to the former owners the 
State in accordance with the productive capacity of the land. The unit of produc- 
tive capacity is the rouble of net return {Reinertragsrubel), which dates from the 
Russian domination. The State pays 7.5 Estonian crowns for the land of which the 
productive capacity is expressed by one rouble of net return. The former owners 
receive the compensation in the form of bonds guaranteed by the whole resources of 
the State. The bonds are paid off by the State in the course of 55 years and bear 
interest at the rate of 2.66 per cent. The buildings and undertakings serving agri- 
cultural purposes regarded as belonging to the land, as well as the live and dead stock, 
were expropriated at the same time as the land. 

For the buildings regarded as belonging to the land no special compensation 
was paid. For the live stock compensation was paid on the basis of the market pri- 
ces during the year 1914, whilst for the dead stock and plant set up on the farm the 
compensation was paid on the basis of the price at which they had been purchased, 
less a certain percentage for deterioration. Compensation for the stock was paid 
in cash. 

When land was sold for purposes of settlement the price was also calculated ac- 
cording to the productive capacity expressed in roubles of net return. The price of 
the land of which the productive capacity is one rouble of net return is ii Estonian 





crowns or, in the islands, 9 Estonian crowns, which is equivalent to a price of about 
60 crowns for a hectare of cultivable land of average quality. 

This price is paid by the purchasers over a period of 55 % years for agricultural 
holdings and of 36 years for non-agricultural holdings (lands serving for commercial 
or industrial enterprises, etc.). The debt is secured by a first mortgage on the pro- 
perty. 

The Right to Place Charges on the New Holdings. 

To make it possible for persons who have received land to acquire stock and to 
set up the necessary plant, the State sells them stock on credit or grants loans to 
enable them to purchase it. The maximum limit for the purchase of stock was 500 
E'^tonian crowns. For the construction of buildings, material from the State for- 
ests was supplied at fixed prices, for ^hich payment could also be made by instal- 
ments. In addition to building material, loans were granted uj) to 60 per cent, 
of the value of the buildings, if they were made of wood, and up to 80 per cent, if 
made of fire-resisting materials. 

For works of land improvement loans could be obtained up to 75 per cent, of 
the proposed works. All the above-mentioned debts on a holding are fused into a 
single mortgage debt charged on the property and amortisable in 36 years, interest 
of 2 percent, being paid on the debt and of per cent, for the management ex- 
penses. 

If payments is not made punctually, the sums due are recovered in accordance 
with the procedure laid down for the collection of the public taxes. 

In addition to the above-mentioned charges, the owner of the property has the 
unlimited right to charge it vvith other mortgages in the manner prescribed b\ the 
civil laws and also to offer the property as a pledge for other loans. Additional mort- 
gages on lands on which there are public mortgages can only be created with the 
consent of the Agricultutial Bank of Estonia whose duty it is to see that the loans 
made by the State are repaid. 

Consolidation of Holdings. 

The boundaries of the small holdings created on the lands which had become 
the property of the >Statc were made at the same time as the creation of new holdings 
when the agrarian reform vsas put into execution. But in Estonia a great part of 
the land not affected by the agrarian reform was very much split up. The phrase 
“ Lapitalud or farms in rags was used to describe such holdings. This dated 
from the time when the peasant lands were detached from the noble estates or had 
been brought about through the division of land when it passed by inheritance. In 
many villages communal lands were still to be found and in the di.strict of Trans- 
narovia and in the region of Petchori the Russian ** niir system still existed. For 
these reasons, a special Law on the consolidation of holdings was promulgated in 
1926, in order that these lands should be consolidated. The consolidation of lands 
that had become the property of the vState was carried out on the initiative of the 
public authorities, whilst comolidation carried out under the Law can only be under- 
taken at the wish of a large number of the parties interested. Consolidation is carried 
out when it is requested by at least one-third of the interested parties cultivating 
at least one- third of the lands to be convsolidated. It is carried out, in the name 
of the Minister of Agriculture, by the same officials who carry out the agrarian re- 
form, that is the consolidation commissions. 

The consolidation of lands belonging to the State is carried out at the expense 
of the State. The consolidation of lands belonging to private individuals may be 
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carried out at the expense of the State by technicians in the service of the State or 
by private surveyors under the direction and control of a State official. To cover 
the expenses the owners of private lands are obliged to pay to the State one crown 
per hectare and to supply the workers necessary to carry out the ^orks done on the 
lands. In the case of consolidation carried out by private surveyors, the owners of 
the lands obtain grants from the vState Treasur}’ up to 2 crowns per hectare of the lands 
consolidated in order to pay the surveyors. 

In the consolidation of landvS an effort is made to make each holding, as far as 
possible, a single block. In distributing the land it has not been possible to take 
much account of the buildings, as these are not suitable for small farms. In the 
small farms account is taken of the buildings in so far as they are capable of being 
utilised, and in this case sites are left free in the villages for buildings for each land- 
owner. 

The new peasant holding created in carrying out the agrarian reform are form- 
ed separately and are not grouped in villages (Streusiedlufig). In the former pro- 
vince of lyivonia the same system is found in all the old peasant holdings, whereas 
in Northern Kstonia the dwelling-houwses of the old peasant holdings are usually 
grouped in villages. In the parts of the old provinces of Pskov and Petersburg, 
where the '' mir system existed, all the dwelling-houses are grouped in villages. 

When as a result of the consolidation of lands belonging to the State or to pri- 
vate individuals a landowner goes to establish himself on entirely new land, build- 
ing materials are supplied to him and loans are granted to him for the construction 
of new buildings, on the same s^^stem and the same conditions as in the case of set- 
tlers. 

In order to keep intact the propel ties created in the carrying out of the agrarian 
reform and by consolidation their boundaries are indicated by landmarks and cor- 
responding maps are drawn. Tht‘ owners are obliged to maintain the landmarks 
in a good state of preservation. « 

The Right of Ownership in the New Holdings. 

Lands detached fom the State reserve of lands are eithei sold outright as liered- 
itable property or let on a hereditable lease against the payment of an annual lent. 

Both the owner and the leaseholder can sell their rights in the land, or give them 
away, or bequeath them, either wholly or partially. For the sale of lands mortgaged 
as security for the repayment of a loan granted by the vState or of debts contracted 
at the time of purchase, the consent of the National Bank of Estonia is necessary". 

No one can obtain in ownership or in emphyteusis more than 50 hectares of 
cultivable lands from the State reserve of lands, whether by purchase, by gift or by 
inheritance. If more than 50 hectares of land come into the hands of one person, 
whether in emphyteusis or by a transfer of the ownership, he must dispose of the 
ownership or the leasehold of that part of the land which exceeds the limit. If this 
•is not done voluntarily, the court enforces the sale. 

Beyond these restrictions regarding the maximum size of holding formed out 
of State lands there are no restrictions in regard to new peasant holdings. 

Restrictions on the Rights of Ownership in Old Peasant Holdings 
and Right of Inheritance. 

The restrictions laid down in the Laws of 1859 and i860 on peasant lands, whereby 
in the northern part of Estonia (in part of the old province of Livonia) a holding 
newly formed could not be less than 10 thalers (about 15 hectares) in area, are still 
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in force. In Nc ilhern Estonia a new holding may be subdivided il it contains 3.3 
hectares of arable land with a correj-ponding amount of meadow and pasture land. 
It is intended to amend this provision in accordance with the requirements of the 
present time and to extend to all agricultural holdings, including holdings formed on 
State lands, the restrictions on subdivisic'n, in order to prevent that the land of 
the country should be too much .^plit up. 

The right of inheritance of land is regulated hy the general civil code, except 
in so far as it is subject to the restrictions laid down regarding the maximum area 
of peasant holdings and in regard to the distribution amongst the heiis of lands pre- 
viously acquired. 

In practice, both forms of inheritance usual in Western Euroi)e are found in 
Estonia, that is, division amongst the heirs and succession without division {Ancr~ 
bun^)i this latter being found particularly in Southern Estonia in the richer regions, 
whilst division amongst the heirs is usual in the more easterly regions. 

(To he continued). 


CO-OPERATION 


Stages in the Development of Agricultural Co-operation in Argentina. 


I. -- ThIC THkKE PERIODS OP' AkcUvNTINE CO-OPERATIVE EEGLSEATION. 

In the history of the co-operative movement in Argentina three periods of 
co-operative legislation may be distinguished. 

The first period is from 1884, the year in which the first co-operative society 
was formed, to 19(^6. In this period co-operation existed precariously under the 
regime of the ordinary commercial law ; it was recognised by the Commercial Code, 
but received no encouragement of any sort from the National (jovernment nor the 
Provincial Covernments, being regarded as a voluntary initiative of private in- 
dividuals. 

The second period begins in 1906, in which year some provinces began to issue 
administrative and fiscal legislation in favour of the development of co-operation, 
and ends in 1926, when the National legislature passed a si)ecial law^ in favour-of 
co-operative societies in general and of agricultural co-operative societies in particular. 
Henceforth co-operative legislation develops in Argentina as a separate branch of 
law distinct from the Commercial Code. 

The third and present period is characterized by the development of National 
and provincial legislation in favour of various kinds of co-operative society, the laws 
passed being essentially public laws, and from the economic point of view, showing 
marked preference for the co-operative organization of the producers for the collec- 
tive sale of their products. 

We will briefly illustrate these three periods. 

First Period, — From 1884 to 1906 the development of the co-operative move- 
ment was so slow as to make it seem doubtful if it were capable of any great 
development. 
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The central and provincial governments thought they were sufficiently encourag- 
ing and safeguarding the development of urban and rural co-operation by recognis- 
ing co-operative societies in the Commercial Code. In this they were following 
the example of the majority of the European countries, which did not feel the need 
of special legislation. 

The first Commercial Code was that of 1859, promulgated by the Province of 
Buenos Aires ; in 1862 it was declared b> Congress to be a national code. It was 
replaced in 1889 by the new Commercial Code, which is still in force. 

According to Article 392 of this Code, co-operative societies had to adopt, for 
their legal constitution, one or other of the forms of company admitted by the Code. 
To the name of the society, however, had to be added the w’ords “ co-operative so- 
ciety, limited ” or “ unlimited according to the form of society adopted. 

By Article 394 it was laid down that ‘‘ the shares shall always be held by name 
and each member shall have only one vote, however many shares he may possess 

It may be noted that amongst the forms of commercial company contemplated 
by the Code of 1889 which the co-operative societies might have adopted there was 
(besides the company wdth unlimited liability, the company containing members 
with unlimited liability and members with limited liability and the limited liabilit)* 
company) the capital and industry company composed of members who contributed 
goods and capital and of working members who contributed their technical and 
industrial capacity ; this form would have been preferable for certain kinds of co- 
operative society. 

However the fact is that, under the regime of the ordinary commercial law, 
the Argentine agricultural co-operative societies could not of thcm’^elvCwS, unaided 
by the State, overcome the great and numerous difficultievS of the movement initiated 
by them in 1884. 

In 1914, when the International Institute of Agriculture published the ’-econd 
volume of “ Monographs on Co-operation in Various Countries containing a study 
of the agricultural co-operative movement in Argentina, it seemed that the move- 
ment was still in its initial stage and that it was uncertain whether it would de- 
velop, owing to the unfavourable rural conditions and to the slowness with which 
the idea of co-operation was taking root in the country. 

Argentine writers themselves noted that rural conditions, except in the .so-called 
grain-growing region, which comprises the provinces of Buenos Aires, vSanta F^, 
Cordoba and Entre Rios, were by no means propitious and, in part, definitely un- 
favourable to the development of co-operation, as the agricultural population, being 
scattered, of heterogeneous origin, unstable, dominated by the individualistic spirit 
of the large landowners and of the immigrant settlers, and spread over a vast terri- 
tory, with inadequate means of communication and of transport, had need of con- 
siderable capital for the exploitation and colonisation of the large estates. On the 
other hand this population was also needful of quick returns in order to furnish the 
• capital required rather than desirous of making a methodical and constant effort 
to organise themselves with a view to increasing production and reducing costs, and 
therefore could not feel sufficiently and generally the need of institutions based on 
mutual confidence and of stable relations of rural economy and of agricultural law. 

This situation must be borne in mind in considering the first statistics of agri- 
cultural co-operative societies, collected by the Ministry of Agriculture in 1912-13. 

There existed at that time 34 agricultural co-operative societies, comprising 
22 which combined various objects (consumption, purchase, credit, colonization, ir- 
rigation, stockbreeding, etc.) ; 8 societies for mutual insiirance against hail ; i society 
for insurance against fire, and 3 societies for collective irrigation. 
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The 22 mixed societies had a membership of only 5,494, and an effective capital 
(paid-up capital and reserves) of only 844,230 pesos. 

The inadequacy of this organisation was apparent and was fully recognized by 
everyone. 

In the Provinces of Buenos Aires and of Entre Rios a co-operative movement 
had already arisen primarily directed towards obtaining from the central and pro- 
vincial legislatures a decisive intervention which would supplement the specific 
action of the Section of Agricultural Mutual Insurance and Co-operation founded 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

A meeting of co-operators, held in June 1913, at Lucas Gonzales, on the initia- 
tive of the Regional Agricultural Society of Entre Rios, had in fact requested the 
Argentine Congress to pass a .special law in favour of co-operative organisations. 
Three bills had already been introduced, but had failed to pass : one brought in 
by Senator Uriburu in T905 ; one by Senor Lobes, then Minister of Agriculture, in 
iQii, and one by Senor Mujica, w^hen Minister of Agriculture, in IQ12. 

The co-operators, at that time, complained also of the want of a system of direct 
agricultural credit, either for the provision of working capital or for improvements, 
which should be accessible to the ‘•mall occupying cwner.< and to the .‘•hare-tenants, 
w^ho were then compelled both in regard to sales and to loans to submit to the 
usurious speculation of middlemen. This situation rendered difficult the develop- 
ment of small occupying ownership, an institution which was still wanting but was 
recognized as necessary to the consolidation of the rural economy of the country 
and to the progress of co-operation amongst the producers. 

Second Period. — What could not then be obtained from the central legislature, 
for want of a favourable public opinion was obtained here and there, hesitatingly, 
almost by way" of propaganda, by the co-operators from various provincial legislatures. 

In IQ06 a law of the Province of Buenos Aires granted exemption from the tax 
on capital to co-operative socielie*- having a ca])ital of 1,000 to 7,000 pesos. The 
declared object of this law wras to facilitate, as was done in ‘•ome European coun- 
tries and in the United vStates, the formation of co-operative societies, particularly 
societies for consumption, production and credit. 

In 1913 the same Province granted special fi‘^cal privileges to co-operative dai- 
ries. In 1913 the Province of Cordoba voted a law’ in favour of the Co-operative 
vSociety of Rio Cuarto, foimed with the aid of the State. By a decree of the Prov- 
ince of Entre Rios, issued in 1919, privileges were granted to a poultry keeping 
society. 

The Province of Mendoza, wishing to promote the formation of vine-growers' 
co-operative societies, issued ^a law in 1919 compelling sellers of grapes and wine to 
belong to a vine-growing and wine-making co-operative society to obtain exemptibn 
from the licence tax on wine produced in the province. 

These provincial legislative provi‘=ions, combined with the political movement 
in favour of co-operation initiated by Uriburu in 1905 and Lahitte in 1917 and the 
movement brought about by some 12 bills introduced between 1905 and 1919 into 
the National Parliament and some provincial legislatures in favour of genuine co- 
operative societies and with a view to defending their special character, .‘•erved to 
form a public opinion favourable to co-operation and to prepare the advent of the 
third and present period, characterised by the direct and decisive intervention of 
the State. 

But this result was also largely brought about by the steadily growing necessity" 
of organising the producers, and the gradual progress of the conception of co-opera- 
tive and agricultural law, national and provincial, arising out of the constant strug- 
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gle for the shaping of agricultural law and the defence of the interests of the agri- 
cultural classes between the Sociedad Rural and Federacion Agraria Argentina. 

The Sociedad Rural is the organisation of the large landowners. It has about 
8,000 members, owners and stockbreeders, who represent about 80 per cent, of the 
cultivated land. In opposition to this powerful societ}^ the Federacion Agraria 
Argentina was formed in 1912 ; it is composed of the real landworkers, and in 18 
years of existence it has acquired a membership of more than 30,000, distributed 
amongst mutual associations, largely ^yndical and co-operative in character. 

One-eighth of the cultivators, heads of families, for the most part tenant- 
farmers spread over 12 provinces, are members of the federation, which represents 
one-third of the area sown to wheat in the country. 

It controls 58 federated co-operative societies and carries on mutual insur- 
ance against hail, fire and accidents during employment. Its total business is more 
than 12 million pesos a year. Its policy is directed towards favotuing credit for 
colonization and ordinary agricultural credit and organi.ring depots and warehouses 
for the storing and transport of the crops under the control of its federations. It 
aims at entering into relations with European federations with a view to an import 
andexport trade without intermediaries. 

The various struggles initiated by this powerful federation, that is, the struggle 
for its land programmes, for agricultural law, for credit for the formation of small 
occupying ownership accompanied by co-operation, for the appointment on co-opt r- 
ative lines of agricultural experts, for linking co-operatively the coimtry and 
the town, for the exemption from land tax of lands on which collective agree- 
ments have been stipulated by the owners without intermediaries ; and the struggles 
for the solution of other problems by collective methods, have always proved 
fruitful for the progress of legislation relating to rural and agricultural co-ot)eration 
and to credit. They have served to bring to a head, during the past 20 years, the 
primary and most important question of a co-operative regime distinct from that 
of the commercial companies. 

The information and observations set out above may serve as a commentary 
on the statistics of agricultural co-operation during the second j^eriod, that is, 
between 1906 and 1926, since, without them, it would not be possible completely 
to understand the very remarkable increase in the number and strength of the co- 
operative societies, since the obstacles which during the first period made the future 
of co-operation in Argentina seem so doubtful had not been removed. 

For these intermediate statistics we refer the reader to the official tables contain- 
ed in the report by Dr. Domingo Borea in 1923 (i). 

From these tables it will here suffice to note that the agricultural co-operative 
societies, which in 1912-13 numbered only 34, of which 22 were of the mixed ty|Xi, 
in 1920-21 numbered 173, including 124 mixed societies, 12 rural banks with unlim- 
ited liability of the Raiffeisen type, 13 mutual insurance associations, the remainder 
^ being specialized societies each having a single object. 

It was a modest result, as the author of the report pointed out, but significant 
on account of the appearance of certain of the specialized societies, the formation 
of which, in the first period, was rendered difficult by the adverse conditions. 

These societies were . three grain mills ; one society for the cultivation of fruit- 
trees ; one for poultry-breeding ; two for tobacco-growing ; one for cotton-growing ; 
and two dairy societies. 


(i) InternaUonal Review of Agricultural EconnmicSf Rome, International Institute of Agriculture. 
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On the other hand it Inust he noted that association in connecticn with arable 
farming and stockbreeding and kindred industries, which could not then develop 
on co-operative lines, developed with notable success under the ordinar}" commercial 
law, many limited liability companies being formed for agriculture, stcckbreeding, 
and cold storage, as well as companies for dairying and the manufacture of milk 
products, sugar factories, companies for vine-growing and wine-making, forestry" 
companies, etc. 

The 85 mixed co-operative societies had in 1920-21 a membership of 17,935, 
with an effective capital of 5,760,160 pesos. All the societies, numbering 128, taken 
together had a membership of 32,209 and an effective capital of 9,232,380 pesos 
with profits amounting to 798,522 pesos, a figure which is in itself a notable one, but 
becomes even more appreciable if we take account of the indirect benefits to the 
members resulting from the operations of the societies and from their functions of 
regulating prices, of making trading more honest, and of reducing the number of 
dealers — benefits which were shared by the producers and consumers who had 
not become members. 

The most noteworth}" progress made in the second period of the co-operative 
movement in Argentina was in the creation of various federations of co-operative so- 
cieties promoted by the Rural Er'onomy and Statistics Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture, in collaboration with the Museo Social Argeniino, which had al- 
ready organised two co-oi)erative congresses for the purpose. 

The Rural Economy and Statistics Blanch had, and still has, as its outstanding 
function, to promote and encourage every kind of agricultural co-operative society 
and agricultural mutual insurance society ; to give instructions and advice ; to supply 
model rules ; to give lectures and hold meetings for the formation of new societies ; to 
follow the co-operative movement and the mutual insurance movement throughout 
the world ; and, lastly, to co-ordinate the action of the central and provincial 
governments in order to give a precise direction to the movement to the benefit 
of the national econom3^ 

Hence the desirability, or economic and legal necessity of organising co-o|)er- 
ation on federal lines, while leaving the separate federated societies independent and 
self-governing. The only exception to this rule is that of the Argentine Agricul- 
tural Federation of Rosario (Santa F^), the societies affiliated to which mast follow 
the instructions of the central body, even in matters of administration and 
management. 

To understand the statistics and the real significance of the movement in the 
second period account must accordingly be taken of the working of the four regional 
federations — those of Rosario, Buenos Aires, Entre Rios, and Bahia Blanca — be- 
sides that of the Federation of Rural Banks. 

As early as 1923 Dr. Borea envisaged the formation of a general confederation 
of these regional federations, which, according to resolutions pasted by the co-oper- 
ative congresses, should one day enter into relations with the corresponding Euro- 
pean confederations, to organise the international exchange of agricultural produce 
without the need of intermediaries. 

Third Period. — The third period of the Argentine co-operative movement 
begins with the Daw of 20 December 1926, No. 11,388, which governs the present 
development of the various kinds of co-operative undertakings, old and new. 

Adequately to illustrate this law and to estimate its influence we must give a 
short account of its origin, and comment briefly upon it. The law is the result 
of 20 years of efforts, resolutions, studies of comparative legislation, and, careful 
drafting. 
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II. — Thk first Argentine co-operative congress. 

To illustiate the present legislative basis of eo-operation in Argentina and to 
throw light on its special characteristics, as they affect the rural economy of the 
country, and on the relation between agricultural and cooperative legislation, we 
must note the resolutions of the First Argentine Co-operative Congress, held in 
Buenos Aires in 1919 under the auspices of the Museo Social Argentino the fruitful 
intervention of which was prepared and assisted by the vSection of Mutual Insurance 
and Co-operation of the Rural Economy and Statistics Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

This Congress concentrated its attention on legislative reform, and presented 
to the Government the draft of a general law on agricultural co-operative societies ; 
thus the existing law finds its best and most authoritative commentary in the 
reports of the congress. 

In order to illustrate more particularly the legal and economic conception of 
co-operation embodied in the law, we here give a summary of some of the resolutions 
which were carried into effect and foreshadowed the coming development of agri- 
cultural co-operation in Argentina. 

Considering that it was indispensable and urgently neces&ary that there should 
be a special body of law relating to co-operative undertakings, in place of the Com- 
mercial Code, which was absolutely inadequate in this respect ; affirming the neces- 
sity of embodying in a general law the special characteristics of co-operative so- 
cieties, and defining the object of legislative intervention to be that of facilitatign 
the legal constitution and normalworkingofthevariouskindsof society necessary for 
the development of the national economy, laying down special rules for the different 
kinds and above all for agricultural co-operative societies, the congress proposed * 

1. General principles concerning the contents of the rules of co-operative 
societies, of whatever kind they might be. 

2. General principles for societies with limited liability. 

3. General principles for societies with unlimited liabilit^^ 

4. A .special law on the characteristics and distinctive objects and privileges 
of agricultural co-operative societies with several objects (the so-called “ mixed 
societies) or with a single object. 

5. Principles on which credit should be given to co-oj)erative agricultural 
societies by the National Bank or by the Mortgage Bank. 

6. Hpecial principles regarding the characteristics and the protection of 
co-operative societies for consumption, credit and insiuance. 

7. A general programme of propaganda in favour of co-operation, to be en- 
trusted to a permanent committee of nine members, with the president of the Museo 

, Social Argenimo as chairman. 

8. The draft of a law on vocational unions. 

Regarding the economic and legal principle out of which the co-operative 
movement arises, the congress expressed the wish that if possible, in co-operative 
societies which were exclu.^ively for consumption no interest should be paid on the 
capital, that the central and provincial legislatures should follow the principle of 
allowing the most ample liberty to all the effective energies of the nation to pro- 
mote, organise and maintain all forms of co-operation, from distributive societies 
to building societies, in order to realise their moral and economic aims, including 
the national and international exchange of products, and the teaching of the prin- 
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cipJes of mutual insurance, of co-operation, of thrift in the schools and throughout 
the country by means of co-operative libraries. 

With regard to agricultural co-operation, the congress, asserting that co-ope- 
rative societies for consumption, credit and insurance and their various economic 
and legal forms are indispensable for the progress and well-being of the farmers and 
should be combined in central co-operative societies in order to procure greater ser- 
vices and wider benefits, urged : 

1. That agricultural co-operative societies should abandon the old forms by 
which they were confused with limited liability companies. 

2. That the central and provincial governments should directly promote, by 
loans in money or in kind, the organisation of the largest possible number of co-oper- 
ative institutions for production and insurance, for grain warehouses, for dairying 
and other industries for the manipulation of agricultural produce, and should estab- 
lish inspectorates to organise, to group and to protect the various kinds of co-operat- 
ive societies and their federations. 

It may be recalled that the special resolution urging the intervention of the 
legislatures and the governments with a view to propaganda and protection, dates 
back to a Presidential Message of 1911 to the Argentine Congre‘-s. In this message 
it was said that *‘in new countries like Argentina, where the population is scattered 
and is principally compo<^ed of elements supplied by immigration, the legislative 
and administrative problem of agricultural co-operation and agricultural credit 
takes a different form from that which it takes in European countries, since in the 
new countries there are too few localities in which the farmers can of their own ini- 
tiative form co-operative societies, supply them with capital and give them stab- 
ilitv. Hence the necessity of promoting their formation, beginning by establishing 
a central organisation w^hich, through its branches, can help to form the various 
kinds of co-operative societies required. ** 

On this programme was based the proposal put forward in 1911 by vSenor Lobos, 
then Minister of Agriculture, to form a national Agricultural Bank, with a contribution 
of the State towards the initial capital for the purpose of organising colonists and 
producers. 

In other subsequent proposals it had been recognised that in Argentina the 
intervention of the legi^'lature and of the government in favour of co-operation was 
necessary, but as we have already noted, they did not get beyond the stage of mere 
proposals for reform. 

From 1911 to 1919, the wish was repeatedly expressed and illustrated by the 
advocates of rural co-operation that this reform should be carried out. In partic- 
ular the doctrine of the Argentine students of co-operative law was based on the 
following thesis : 

The problem of legislation on the subject of co-operation must be formulated 
and solved solely from the point of view of the actual conditions and of the exist- 
ing regime (economic, political, social and financial) of each cotmtry, and partioularly 
in relation to its special agricultural conditions. Hence the necessity of distinguivsh- 
ing the fundamental and general principles from the principles derived from con- 
ditions in the place of application, and of seeing how national experience has formed 
the principles of policy in relation to co-operation and co-operative law, adapting 
them to the special conditions of the country and to practical requirements. 

It certai^y cannot be denied that the objects of agricultural co-operation and 
the forms it can take are different in countries predominantly industrial from what 
they are in countries predominantly agricultural. 

The principles of mutual insmance and collective liability are readily accepted 
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morally and economically, in densely populated countries, but not in beterogeneou^ 
populations. It is for this reason that mixed co-operation having various aims 
has seemed in Argentina to be the form of co-operation best adapted to the complex 
purpose of the moral and economic impTOvement of the rural population. 

Institutions based on the unlimited joint and several liability of the members 
are excellent in theory but cannot be formed in face of differences of race, low den- 
sity of rural population, and technical and economic methods of farming which are 
extensive and hazardous. In such conditions what is necessary in the first instance 
is above all co-operative societies with limited liability farmed ly stockbreeders 
with accessory agricultural objects to free the producers of meat from the dealers 
in the fairs and urban markets and also other co-operative organisations for produc- 
tion and sale. 

In conclusion, the general principles laid down by students of co-operative 
law and by co-operative congresses are as follows : 

1. The principal object of co-operative societies is to abolish speculative profit, 
but not capital, the profits being distributed to those who have contributed towards 
making them and a mere remuneration being assured to the capital. 

2. In true co-operative societies each member must have one vote, whatever 
may be the capital contribution on which he will receive interest. 

Such is the historic background which must be kept in view in estimating the 
importance of the great legislative reform of 1926, the fruit of long studies of com- 
parative legislation and of careful drafting. 

The most recent development of co-operation in Argentina, rendered possible 
by the efficacy of the reform of 1926, may be seen from the following information 
and statistics, published by the Boletin mensual of the Rural Economy and Statis- 
tics Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture, and reproduced with comments by the 
Boletin del Mi4seo Social Argentina of Jaiiuar)^-March 1931. In the commercial year 
1928-29 the rural co-operative societies already numbered 180. Of these 143 were 
actually working. They contained 25,098 members, of which 16,588 were members 
of mixed co-operative societies and 6,577 rural insurance societies while the remain- 
der belonged to agricultural co-operative societies of other t^pes. 

The capital of these societies was 6,666,604 fesos, of which 4,432,202 belonged 
to mixed societies. The total businejrs done amounted to 67,648,161 pesos includ- 
ing bu.siness to the amoimt of 64,503,109 pesos done by the mixed societies. 

Amongst t}>e specialised societies mention may be made of three soieties for the 
sale of fruit and vegetables and 33 co-operative tumberos for sheltering livestock. 

The Bulletin above cited remarks that the actual volume of co-operative busi- 
ness is larger than is indicated by the figures quoted, as there are societies which 
failed to furnish returns in time for inclusion in the statistics. 

Many of the Argentine co-oj)erative societies are affiliated to one of two large 
organisations. One is the Federacion Agraria Argentina, which embraces 20 socie- 
^ ties with about 2,000 members ; the other, the Asociacion de las Cooperativas Argen- 
Unas, to which are affiliated 57 societies, with about 9,000 members and a total 
capital of 2,133,924 pesos. 


III. — The present leoae basis. 

The fundamental law of 20 December 1926, No. 11,388, occupies in compar- 
ative co-operative legislation an exceptionally important position on account of 
its characterivStic structure. 
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The Argentine legislators believe that they have solved the old question of 
the characteristic principle of co-operation, the existence of which is doubted by 
many European economists and jusrists. Instead of fixing upon a single principle, 
such as mutuality, or sharing of profits, or variability of the capital, or prohibition 
to issue bonds, or any other special distinctive characteristics, held to be paramount 
in other legislation, they have above all established the legislative independence of 
co-oi>eration, declaring that coperative societies are regulated by the provisions of 
the present law and only those societies may be called co-operative which, besides 
bearing the name, possess all the 22 characteristics, or positive and negative requisites 
sj>ecifically enumerated in Article 2. So lhat besides bearing the name of co-oper- 
ative society, a co-operative society must combine in itself all these 22 characteris- 
tics, legal and economic at the same time, which distingni^-h the Aigentine co- 
operative ''Ociety from companies regulated by the Commercial Code. 

This legislative and scientific innovation being little known up to the present, 
it is worth while to reproduce the list of caracteri sties : 

1. The name of the co-operative society shall be accompanied hy the word 
“ Limited 

2. No limit shall be fixed by the rules to the number of members, nor to the 
number of shares, nor to the amount of the capital, nor to the duration of the .society. 

3. The shares shall be held by name and shall be indivisible and transferable 
only with the consent of the committee of management of the societies in accord- 
ance with conditions laid down by the ruVs, and all the shares, once they have been 
fully i)aid up, shall be of the same value. 

4. Every member shall have only one vote, whatever may^ be the number of 
his hares. 

5. The rules shall^lay’ down the conditions of admission, suspension, with- 
drawal and expulsion of members. The members shall have the right to withdraw 
from the society^ at such times as may’ be fixed by the rules, and in the absence of 
any provision on this point, at the end of any business y’^ear, on giving ten days' 
notice. 

6. When the rules prescribe an entrance fee this shall not be increased 
by way of compensation for the reserve fixnd accumulated. 

7. Members leaving the society, for whatever reason, shall have no individual 
claim on the reserve fund. 

8. In the event of the liquidation of the society, the reserve fund shall be 
handed to the National or Provincial Treasury, according to the place in which the 
head office is situated, to be utilized for the economic education of the people. 

q. No advantages or privileges of any kind shall be conferred on the promot- 
ers, founders or managers, nor shall preference be given to any capital. 

10. No remuneration, by way'- of fee or commission, nor in any other form, 
shall be given to those who introduce new members or find purchasers for shares. 

11. Societies shall not include amongst their objects, either principaJtor ac- 
cessory, propaganda in favour of political or religious ideas, nor of nationalities nor 
of particular regions ; nor shall they impose, as a condition of being admitted, any 
pledge on members binding them to religious organisations, political parties, or 
national or regional groups. 

13. Credit shall not be allowed on articles purcha.sed for consumption. 

14. The committee of management, without expelling the members, may at 
any time order those members who hojd the largest number of shares to withdraw 
capital. If all members have an equal number of shares the withdrawal of capital 
shall be made proportionately. 
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15. When the sodelies make cash loans to members, they shall not take, by 
way of premium or under any other denomination, any sum which would reduce 
the actual amount lent below the nominal amount of the loan, except a diicount 
in lieu of the payment of interest, if it is so agreed. And the interest on loans shall 
not exceed i per cent, above the rate actually charged by official banks in similar 
operations ; nor shall it be increa^-ed during the period of the loan. Loans may 
be paid off by the borrower at any moment, without any interest charge. 

ib. Out of the profits realised and available interest at a rate not more than 
one per cent, above the interest allowed by the National Bank in giving discounts 
may be paid on the capital employed in operations other than credit. 

17. Of the profits realised and available at the end of each commercial year, 
at least 5 per cent, shall he allocated to the reserve fund, and 90 per cent, shall 
be distributed amongst the members as follows : (a) in co-operative distributive 
societies, or distributive sections ot co-operative ‘•ocietics, in proportion to the 
actual purcha.ses of each number ; (h) in co-operative productive societies in propor- 
tion to the labour done by each ; (c) in co-operative societies, or sections of co-op- 
erative societies, for the purchase of requisites, for labour cr for the transformation 
and sale of products, in proportion to the amount of the business done by each mem- 
ber with the society ; (d) in co-operative credit societies, cr credit sections of co-op- 
erative societies, in proportion to the capital. 

18. The balance-sheets and reports of the Coimiiittee of Management shall 
be prepared annually and submitted annually to the general meeting, which shall 
be held within the three months following the close of the business year. 

19. (kneral meetings shall be convened with at least eight days' notice, 
given in such form a.s each society shall lay down in its rules, and vshall be held, 
whatever number of members may be present, an hour after the time fixed in the 
notice convening them unless previously half the number of members plus one 
have assembled. 

20. The rules may prohibit voting by proxy or may authorise it. If they 
authorise it, proxies can only be held by a member and no member shall hold more 
than two proxies. 

21. When the number of members exceeds 10,000 the general meeting shall 
take the form of a meeting of delegates elected at electoral meetings of sections or 
of districts in accordance with methods laid down by the rules. The same proced- 
ure may be adopted foj the representation of members who reside in localities far 
from the place where the general meeting is held. 

22. For the auditing of thesociety's accounts the general meetingshall elect 
an auditor and a substitute auditor. It may also elect for the supervision of the 
working of the society a council of inspection containing twice as many members 
as the Committee of Management and auxiliary to it. 

Having laid down the.se requisites and characteristics, the law regulates amalga- 
mations, federations, extension of objects, the methods of formation, recognition 
and authorization, the capacity of women and minors, the application of the new 
principles to previously existing societies and penalties for the use of the word 
“ co-operative ” by societies irregularly constituted. 

Amongst the other provisions, the most important, because it implies the entry 
of co-operative law into the domain of public law, is Article 10, which lays down 
that " the Minister of Agriculture shall exercise public supervision over the co-op- 
erative societies, shall revise and certify the balance sheets submitted by them, and 
shall establish a service of information for the benefit of the co-operative movement 
of the Republic 



Article 12 is also important. It lays down that the law shall be considered 
as being incorporated, as a special chapter, in the Commercial Code, and that Articles 
392 to 394 of the Code and any other article inconsistent with the law shall be re- 
pealed, while the provisions relating to limited liability companies, in so far as they 
are not inconsistent with the law, shall remain applicable, as subsidiary to the 
law. 

Tne Argentine co-operative Jaw, while inserted in the Commercial Code, has thus 
become a branch of public commercial law on account of its special characteristics, 
of its independent principles and of the decisive intervention of the Government, 
more than merely to aid and to safeguard them, to which co-operative institutions 
are subjected. 

A proof of this may be found in Ihc fact that the Rural Economy and Statistics 
Branch of fhe Ministry of Agriculture ditlrilulcj' mcdcl lulej^ for co-operative so- 
cieties, in which is inserted the general provision that “ the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Management is authorihcd (in app]5nng for the inscription of the society in 
the Inspection and Encouragement Register of Co-operative Societies kept by the 
Ministry of Agriculture) to accept the modifications of form in the rules which the 
authorities may deem necessary 

The Ministry of Agriculture also distributes model rules for federations of 
co-operative societies in which the same authorii alien is given in connection with 
obtaining incorporation at the hands of the provincial government of the territory 
in which the federation is formed. 

Lastly it must again be noted that the legal position of the co-operative societies 
is further affected by supplementary provisiens in their favour, especially in regard 
to taxation, freely voted by the provincial legislatures. Amongst these may be 
mentioned the Law of 4 July 1922 on exemption from taxation in favour of the 
co-operative societies of the province of Buenos Aires, supplemented by the Decree 
of 2 August 1922 containing regulations for the application of the law’, by the Decree 
of 28 July 1927 on the inspection of co-operative societies, and by the Decree of 
20 January 1929 which contains provincial regulations for the application of the 
National Law of 20 December 1926 ; the Decree of 27 September 1927 of the province 
of Santa Fe ; the Law on stamp duty and the Decrees of 16 August 1927 and 14 
November of the .«^ame year of the province of Cordoba in favour of co-operative devel- 
opment, the Law on exemption from taxation of 3 November 1919 of the province 
of Entre Rios ; and other similar proviwsions issued hy other provinces, mostly in 
the > ear 1928. Even some municipalities confer fiscal privileges cn cc-eperative so- 
cieties. 

This legislation is completed by provisions regarding agricultural credit. 

The Decree of 2 January 1929 regulates the loans that may be granted by tjbe 
National Bank and the Mortgage Bank to co-operative societies in accordance with 
the spirit and purpose of the Law of 20 October 1926, which authorized in advance 
such loans in connection with the objects of the general law on co-operation^ then 
about to be passed. 

To sum up, Argentina possesses a body of laws in favour of co-operation, with 
an implicit, but obvious, tendency to favour the development of rural co-operative 
societies, notably societies for prcducticn and for sale, based on this principle of 
policy in regard to co-operative Jaw : the general law on the legal status of co-ope- 
rative societies must precede and determine the regional laws conferring special 
facilitations andfavoujs with a view to watching over, safeguarding and consolidat- 
ing the federal co-operative organisation of productive forces. 
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IV. — SJrtfcClAi; CO-OFBKATIVE INSTITUTIONS. 

Amongst the Argentine institutions which must be specially mentioned here on 
account of their importance are : (i) The Argentine Grain Pool, founded by the 
Association of Argentine Co-operatiVe Societies; (2) the co-operative dairies. 


I. — The Argentine Gratn Pool, 

The Argentine Pool proposes to deveic^ to the utmost extent the construction 
of elevators in all the grain-growing region, tsdeing as model the organisation of the 
Canadian elevators. The Government intends to favour this organisation, if neces- 
sary, by special agreements with the Canadian organisation, which has submitted 
a proposal for the construct! on of 660 elevators. 

The programme of the Association of Argentine Co-operative Societies regard- 
ing the working of the Pool includes : 

{a) the establishment of an office for direct export to the consumers' co-op- 
erative societies of the European markets, with the object of eliminating mid- 
dlemen ; 

(b) the establishment of a Bank in connection with the Pool for the purpose 
of financing the grain-growers' co-operative societies affiliated to it, as well as the 
colonisation of Undeveloped arable lands to be rented to members. 

(c) the establishment of agricultural vocational and experimental schools in 
the intere.st of the members. 

The Association of Argentine Co-operative Societies, the Argentine Rural So- 
ciety and other organisations of producers and merchants, including the Grain Ex- 
change, are unanimous in submitting to the Ministry of Agriculture resolutions and 
proposals concerning the better solution of the problem of marketing, resistance to 
the fall in prices, the development of collective agreements and other methods of 
commercialising and consolidating agriculture, in defence of the general interest. 


2. — The Confederation of Co-operative Dairies. 

In 1929 the Minister of Agriculture approved the rules of the General Con- 
federation of Mlk-producers' Co-operative Societies, submitted by the presidents 
and delegates of these societies. 

The Confederation has adopted for its constitution the form of a co-operative 
productive society, under the provisions of the general law of 1926 on the legal 
status of co-operative societies of which we have already written at some length. 

The principal object of the Confederation is to promote the formation of regional 
* federations of milk-producers' societies and to combine with practical work on be- 
half of these societies a great moral effort ceaselessly to inculcate the spirit of 
union and the respect for ideas and for persons amongst milk-producers "* 

The general management is entrusted to a committee composed of six members 
elected by the General Meeting of delegates, together with an auditor and a sub- 
stitute auditor. 

The annual profits are devoted first to the payment on the shares which form the 
capital of interest at a rate not more than one per cent above that allowed by the 
National Bank in discounting. Any surplus is allocated as follows : 5 per cent. 
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to the legal resetve fund ; 3 per cent, as the General Meeting may decide on the 
pro^sal of the Committee, and the remainder to be returned as a bonus to the 
affiliated co-operative societies. 

The objects of this General Confederation are ; 

1. Manipulation of the produce of the affiliated co-operative societies by 
transforming it into manufactured products, the necessary establishments being set 
up for the hygienic treatment of milk and its derivatives, and by storing any raw 
material supplied by the undertakings concerned. 

2. Direct sale of the products and their derivaties to the consumer, both in 
the country and abroad, the necessary establishments and organisations for the pur- 
pose being set up, 

3. Marketing of products by means of the formation of a market for wholesale 
and retail sale and the organisation of joint sales, both in the country and abroad. 

4. Co-operative credit, to be organised by obtaining facilities from the State 
and sufficient credit for the required industrial and commercial development of^he 
milk-producers* co-operative societies, of the regional federations and of the con- 
federation itself, in order fully to carry out the plan laid down in the rules of the 
Confederation. 

5. The perfecting of the co-operative societives, by the supervision of the milk- 
producers* co-operative societies and of their regional federations, with a view to 
assuring their improvement and gradual perfecting. 

6. The perfecting of animal husbandry as applied to dairy stock and of the 
agricultural practices connected therewith. 

7. Giving security to the producer by buying or renting blocks of land cap- 
able of being divided up and sub-let or sold to members of the affiliated co-op- 
erative societies. 

8. Transport of products, action being taken with a view to improving and 
perfecting railway transport of milk and of its derivatives. 

9. Collective purchases on behalf of the members, that is, the affiliated co- 
operative societies jand the regional federations, of machines, implements, feed- 
ing-stuffs, live stock, with the advantages resulting from co-operation for purchase. 

10. The perfecting of production from a hygienic point of view, every pos- 
sible action being taken to secure compulsory hygienic treatment of milk for con- 
sumption, cream, butter, etc. 

11. Development of insurance by organising and carrying out, amongst those 
who dedicate themselves to the milk industry, life insurance, insurance against 
accidents during work, fire insurance, hail insurance, etc. 

12. Establishment of official information and publicity service required for 
the precise knowledge of the markets, the organisation of experiments and the dif- 
fusion of instructions, for the use of the afiiliated co-operative societies and of their 
members. 

13. Development of bonds between the producers with a view to fostering 
moral, economic and industrial solidarity amongst them, as well as to obtain the 
amicable settlement of any internal dispute that may arise in the afiiliated co-op- 
erative societies or in the regional federations. 

14. Development of co-operation by action supplementary to that of the 
State with a view to forming new co-operative societies and to extending the ap- 
plication of co-operation to the national dairy industry. 

In general, the object of the Confederation is the technical and economic defence 
of this industry, particularly with a view to the conquest of the markets in compe- 
tition with the great federal organisations of co-operati"^ dairies existin| in other 
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cotmtries and, in accordance with the resolution of the World Dairy Congresses, 
promoted by the International Federation of Co-operative Dairies formed at Brussels 
in 1903, to give a universal and increasing impetus to the technical and scientific 
progress of the dairy industry. 

The Confederation is perfectly informed of the development in the countries 
agriculturally most advanced, that is, in which the organisation of the producers 
has made most progress, of sanitary and economic policy in regard to milk 
and of the desirability for esKntialJy agriciiltuial countries rich in paslurelands 
to base their rural economy on the dairy industry, to promote hygienic methods of 
production, to stimulate the consumption of dairy products, to intensify the culti- 
vation of forage plants and to encouiagc the increase of the dairy herds. 

To indicate the importance and the results of the woik of the federal organisa- 
tion of Argentine producers, w'e may here give some data, taken from the statistics 
of Argentina compiled by the Ministiy of Agriculture, on the development of the 
milk industry. While in 1914 the jirc ducticn of butter was 93,070 quintals and of 
cheese 54,720 quintals and of casein 47,180 quintals, making a total of 194,970 
quintals, in 1927 the productirn of butter was 291,770 quintals, of cheese 161,750 
quintals and of casein 133,800 quintals making a total of 587,320 quintals. 

The production of butter reached its highest figure in 1923, when it was 409,470 
quintals ; the production of cheese was highest in 1920 whenit was 247,440 quintals 
and the production of casein was highest in 1926, when it was 398,640 quintals. 
In 1928 the production of butter was 304,526 quintals, in 1929 it was 278,843 quin- 
tals and in 1930 it w^as 335,686 quintals. 

01 the total quantity of milk emplo3"ed in this industry 28 per cent, was pro- 
duced in the province of } 3 iienos Aires ar d 18 2 er eent. ir» that of SAnta F^. This 
serves to indicate^ the jcssible futiirc elc\ckini(nt ef the production, if we take 
account of the fact that there arc in Argentina 27, r 65,000 head of cattle, of which 
one-third is in the province vi Buenos Aiics arid that, at the time of the census 
taken in 1920 there were 2,751,654 dairy cattle. It may be added that the yield of 
milk per cow is still mueh kiwer than in the ccmpctirjg cemntries, such as Canada, 
Australia and the United States, but that, in view of the 2)rogress of stockbreeding 
and the dairy industry, now being fostered, particularly hy the Confederation, it 
seems likely that the yield per cow will eventually reach the same level as in those 
countries. 

In fact, Argentine agrieiilliual ojerl.shave already demonstrated the econom- 
ic advantages of improving the dairy cows by selection, and of the scientific 
perfecting of the industry which is possible in places where there is sufficient density 
of rural population and where it wdll be easy to iritreatc it, as the development of 
the dairy industry will help to arrest the cxccsshe exedus from the country to the 
towns. 


E. Ferrari. 


Puhlicatiofis) consulted]: 


Ley No. 1 1380 aulori/aiido el Banco de la Naci6n Argentina y Banco Hypotecario para 
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Opaal, No. 9760. BuenosAires, 20 October 1926. 
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Miiiistro de luglaterra, David Lloyd George. Federacidn Econdmica y Financiera 
de la Agricultura Nacional. Estudio y proyecto de ley preseiitado a la Federacidn 
Agraria Argentina. Rosario, 1927. 


Resoluciones santdonadas por el primer Congreso argeiitino de la cooperacidn ceJebrado 
en Buenos Aires en los dias 12 al 17 do octubre de 1919 bajo los auspicios del Museo 
vSocial Argentino. Apuntes por el Dr. Domingo Bor^a. Buenos Aires, 1919. 

Memoria y balances de todas las actividades dela Federacidn Agraria Argentina corres- 
pondientes al ejercicio ecoudmico 1928-29. Rosario, 1929. 

Id., 1929-30. Rosario, 1930. * . . 

Homenaje a la Asociacidn de Cooperativas Argentinas, Corporacidn Americana de Fo- 
inento Rural. Buenos Aires, 1930* 


Brevi appimti sulla Federazione Agraria Argentina. Federa/ione Agraria Argentina, 
Rosario di Santa Fe. 


Boletin del Museo Social Argentino, years 1929, 1930, iojt* 


La Cooperacidn, years 1930, 193 1* 
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BIBLiOGRAPHY ON EGONOMIG AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


DiuooNi Prof Carlo : Economia agraria. Parte I : I fattori della produzione — 
Parte II : La combinazioue del fattori produttivi — Parte III : L'eserdzio dellliwpresa 
agricola ed i suoi risultati. Hoepli, MiJano, 1932 -X, pp. XXVIII 4 - 794, L. 60. 

r According to the author this work should form an introduction to theatudy of agri- 
cultural economy. In reality the scope of the book goes beyond the merely instructive 
and represents a far reaching and penetrating enquiry, following tlie most modem 
Italian and other works existing on tlie subject It is characterised by a close ad- 
herence to actual economic reality and frequent references to the concrete situation pre- 
vailing in Italy and other countries, which considerably increase its value and interest. 
At the outset the author takes into account the fact that the economic questions relating 
to the utilisatioii of the difEerent factors of production have already l^een admirably 
handled in the classic Italian wTriters. Hence he docs no more than outline tliese prob- 
lems, dwelling on the contrary on the subjects which have hitherto received less atten- 
tion and in particular to the organisation of the farming enterprise and its relations to 
the market There can be no doubt that in the present phase of economic confusion 
with all the consequences of monetary changes on the working of the farm and its returns, 
the study of the organisation of the farm considered in itself and in relation to market 
requirements is essential. The merit of tlie autlior lies in having understood this and 
having directed investigations mcdnly towards the different aspects of the marketing 
problem. He advises farmers to follow with more attention market fluctuations and prices 
as affording the soimdest guide to activity. The disorder at present prevailing in the 
sphere of production and the want of equilibrium resulting between production and 
consumption are in effect largely tlie result of the small degree of interest hitherto taken 
by farmers in the intermediate stages through which products pass on leaving the farm. 
The well known effects of the price crisis, the consequences oT wliich are borne by the 
agriculturists without any corresponding ad\ antage to consumers, art actually due to 
faulty distribution, a process rendered extraordinanjy diflScull by the speculative activity 
of intermediaries. Hence a closer relation between costs and prices, and in general a 
more economic organisation of the farm in accordance with the changed market situation, 
is indicated for the class of producers who are anxious to restore balance on their tarms 
Among the chapters of special interest in tliis connection are those dealing with prices of 
products, the general influence of prices on the farm undertaking, the influence of prices 
on farm management, cm the organisation of trade in products, markets, price formation, 
economic forecasts and their basis. With reference to the necessity of organising farmers 
for the pu^ose of marketing products, six:cial attention may be drawn to the chapters 
dealing with co operative selling. This important subject is here discussed fully 
and systematically The author makes frequent references to the work of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture (in the direction of which he was for several years engaged) 
and in this \Vsy he introduces the international standpoint which is one that cannot be 
neglected under modem economic conditions. We may further note that in the discus- 
sion of the theories the author displays a capacity for penetrating into the spirit of the 
different national schools of agricultural economy, especially the German and the Amer- 
ican, and for presenting their characteristics to the reader. * This insight in fact consti- 
tutes one of the most original and instructive features of the book]. 


Tai^KI S S. LL. B. : Co-operation in India and Abroad, with preface by Sir 
LAI.UBHAI Samaidns C. I. K Basel Mission Press, Mangalore 1931 pp. 502. 

[The author of this valuable hand book is not only a keen student of the progress 
of ^he CO operative movement in India and other countries, but also a worker of long 
experience in tlie field of co-operation. He was a pioneer in the co-operative housing 
movement in Bombay, and for tlie past thirteen years, the whole period of its exist- 
ence, has acted as honorary secretary of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute, 
devoting his energies especially to the educational work of that Institute. 



An a.tmredati'Vf preface i$ contribute^ by Sir Lahibhal Samaldas, Stst president 
of the All India Cij-operative Institutes' J^^i9$0cia.iioxi, trhkh has been recently formed 
to promote the dewopment of co-operation in India and held its second Conference 
at H^erabad in Ap^ 1931, 

The material is so arranged tliat the Indian cp-operatiVe movement in all its phases 
is seen against the background of the larger and older developments of co-operation else- 
where in the world, and the value of the book to the student is greatly enhanced by the 
careful sectional treatment of the subject. The eight sections include three relating to 
the historical, econonuc and legal aspects, the foum section which comprises half the 
book deatog with the main divisions of the movement, and the remaining sections on 
co-operative federations, finance, administration, education, and a generm summary of 
the progress co-operation in India, 

The treatment in the fourth section of the form'^ of agricultural co-operation in India 
is very full and comprehensive, while owing to the skilful use of headings it is easy to 
extract the information required in respect of any form in any province. The chapters 
relating to the societies for a^cultural production and sale is of special interest, and in- 
cludes a valuable summary of the dfficulties in organisation of sale of products in India 
and of the practical remedies already initiated or suggested, such as the regulation or 
licensing of warehouses with issue of negotiable “ godown " receipts, regulation of mar- 
kets as already carried out in Bomb^ and Berar for cotton, proviion of roads to link 
villages with the main arteries of traflJe, as well as financing proposals. Two other very 
im]X)rtant chapters in Ihis section respectively describe the present position of co-opera- 
tive mortgage credit in India and discuss the problems of the Land Mortgage Banks the 
general estaolishmeixt of which is now proposed in the Central Banking Enquiry Rejports. 
Stress is laid on the importance of obtaining tlie capital of mortgage banks by deben- 
tures and not tliroiigb aeposits which may mature for repayment at a time when the 
capital is locked up in long term loans and is thus not fluid The term of repayment 
of debentures should exceed by at least five years the maximum term of the mortgage 
loans. The writer seems to concur with other authorities in considering that a mortgage 
loan should be made over a fairly long period up to 20 years to allow of amortisation on 
a low rate of interest. He emphasises also the essejitial purpose of a mortgage loan as 
distinctly productive, either tor redemption ot former debts, purchase or improvement 
of Ismd.* 

In addition the chapters in tlie third section on co-operative law, European and In- 
dian, are instructive, and th^ last chapter on the general progress of co-operation in India 

f ives an excellent survey of Ihe present position. The book is completed by a list of 
'ederalions Institutes or Unions doing co-operative propaganda work in India, and by a 
short bibliography on co-operation, including Indian]. 
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LAND SYSTEMS 


The Agrarian Reform in Estonia (Continued). 


IV. — Tim KKSULTS or the new iand system. 


The DtstnhuUon of Farms and the Social Groups of the Rural Population. 

In accordance with the policy laid down by the Agrarian Law, the principal 
result of the agrarian refoini has been the disappearance of large landed property 
and the increase in the number of peasant farms, a large number of persons who 
formerly owned no land having now obtained land and acquired economic inde- 
pendence. As we have already stated there were, before the agrarian reform, in 
Estonia (apart from the district of Petchori and Transnarovia) 51,635 peasant 
properties and 1,149 large estates (noble estates, estates of the Crown and of the 
parishes), in all, 52,784 properties. 

The^e properties were di^-tribnted as w^as shown in Table 11 (page 157). 

Up to and including 1929, 51,204 new properties had been created on land 
subjected to the reform as shown in Table III (page 158). 

Of these properties, 6,158 were sites for buildings (H cimstatten) and 37,859 
were settlement lands, the remainder being lands assigned for special purposes, such 
as schools and institutions serving to promote the development of agriculture (ex- 
periment stations, stock-breeding centres, stations for the production of ‘^elected 
seed?, etc.). 

In addition, up to 1929, 12,855 holdings on expropriated lands were consolid- 
ated. They were thus distributed acctirding to size 


Up to 10 hectares 
10 to 20 

20 to 30 » 

30 to 60 » 

60 to 120 )) 

Over 120 


3,317 holdings 

3 , 3^5 « 

2,638 )) 

3.225 » 

355 » 

5 » 


More than 3,100 old peasant holdings were increased by adding supplementary 
lands. * 


Ec. 6 In 




In coasequence of the agrarian reform it is particularly the small property that 
has been increased^ that is, the number of peasant holdings, fenned by the work 
of a family (without paid labour). This increase has of course, been made at the 
expense of the large landed property (i). K we take the number of properties 
in each size-group before the reform as loo, we obtain for the transformation of 
landed property in the different groups going up to loo hectares the following 


index-numbers : 

Up to I hectare 177.2 

I to 5 hectares i 93‘7 

5 to 10 » 245.4 

10 to 20 » 235.4 

20 to 30 » 124.1 

30 to 50 » 19.1 

50 to 75 » 6.2 

75 to 100 » 6.0 


According to the results of the agricultural Census taken in 1929 there were in 
Estonia 133,357 agricultural holdings. They were classified as shown in Table IV 
(page 158). 

In 1929 there still existed 194 holdings considered as large holdings, their aver- 
age area being 300 hectares ; they were, in the main, holdings reserved for purposes 
of agricultural improvement, that is, for agricultural schools, experiment stations, 
seed-selection stations, and live stock improvement stations, and have been granted 
or rented to State or other institutions or to private individuals, but included also 
unexpropriated properties belonging to towns and to institutions. If to these we 
add the holdings of more than 100 hectares (with an average area of 210 hectares) 
not affected by the agrarian reform, which, before the reform, were generally included 
amongst the peasant farms — a part of these is represented by imexpropriated pro- 
perties — the number of large properties becomes 471. 

Moreover, according to the agricultural census of 1929 there existed 50,104 
holdings of less than i hectare, of which 21,977 were in the communes, 4,822 in the 
towns and 23,305 in urban districts. 

Side by side with the carrying out of the agrarian reform there were consolidated 
in execution of the Law on consolidation up to 1929 : (a) the villages with Seelen- 
land in Transnarovia and in the region of Petchori (these are villages in which the 
fields are arranged in strips and are subject to periodical redistribution) : 384 villages 
with 8,418 peasant farms of a total area of 84,019.08 hectares, and (6) “ holdings in 
rags or properties of which the fields consisted of scattered parcels intermixed with 


(i) Of the former large landed property, 8 1,593 hectares or 3,4 per cent. not expropriated, whilst 

2,346,494 hectares or 96.6 per cent, were expropriated; of the latter area, 1,142,043 hectare.s, or 48.7 
per cent., were covered with forests and marshes which were subjected to expropriation, 1,204,451 
hectares or 51 per cent, were subjected to consolidation and to distribution for agricultural purposes. 
In addition, 35,711 hectares were expropriated in Transnarovia and in the district of Petchori. 
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parcels belonging to other properties and which often had grazing land in common : 
in all 137 holdings with a total ^ea of 2,159.89 hectares (i). 

The settlement holdings created under the agrarian reform are generally com* 
posed of two or three separate parcels, the arable land, the garden and the poultry 
run being usually together in the main parcel, while the isolated parcels consist 
particularly of meadows and pasture-land. 

The old rented farms which existed in the form of villages on the land that be- 
came the property of the State are generally divided into four separate parcels the 
arable land forming the main parcel by itself, apart from the poultry-run and gar- 
den (2). 


TABI.E II. — Number of Properties classified according to Size, in 1918. 


Districts 

Up to 

X des 
slatme 
<upto 
x.z ha.) 

1 to 5 

des- 
satines 
(x.x 
to 5 5 
ha) 

5 to 10 
des- 
siatines 
( 5.5 

to 10.9 
ha.) 

ZO to 30 
des- 
siatines 
(109 

to 3Z 8 
ha.) 

20 to 30 
de «5 

siatmea 
(3X8 
to 32 8 
ha) 

30 to 50 
des- 
siatines 
( 33.8 
to 54.6 
ha.) 

50 to 75 
des- 
siatines 

(54.6 

to 81.9 
ha.) 

75 to ZOO 
des- 
siatines 
iSx. 9 
to Z09.3 

ha) 

Over TOO 
des 

aiatmes 
Z 09 2 ha.) 

Estates 

(G uter) 

Total 

Viru 

1,171 

833 

349 

1,210 

1,456 

1,984 

371 

77 

167 

172 


jarva 

258 

116 

181 

447 

797 

1,187 

861 

50 

24 


8,467 

Harju . ... 

744 

645 

678 

1,249 

952 

1,908 

■JOHl 

173 


171 

7,761 

lAAnc 

194 

484 

441 

901 

1,238 

2,069 

562 

66 

14 

148 


Saare (•) . . 

(94) 

(187) 


(145) 

(275) 


(178) 

(27) 

(18) 

189 

(•) 4,480 
ri ATM 

Pamu ... 

489 

476 

627 

792 

780 

1.807 

844 

237 

52 

78 

5,626 

Wiljandi . . . 

446 

625 

845 

836 

580 

mwm 

782 

197 

88 

72 


Tartu . . 

647 

930 

688 

593 

945 

2,538 


165 

73 

149 

7,698 

Valga . . 

10 

20 

19 

36 

117 

876 

868 

ni 

42 

86 

1,129 

V6ru ... 

88 

226 

96 

422 

858 

1,676 

678 

111 

68 

88 

4,800 

Total 

4,036 

1 8,841 

8,674 

6,131 

7,943 

15,898 

6,221 

1,214 

1 

740 

1,149 

52,784 

% 

7.6 

7.3 

6.8 

11.6 

15 0 

29.2 

11.8 

2.3 

1.4 

2.2 

100.0 


(*) For the Islaal of Oesel (Saaremaa) detailed statistics can only be supplied for 1,878 estate ) 


Ab yet there is no apparent economic differentiation between the settlement 
holdings of different sizes created by the agrarian reform • up to now they have in 
general kept the character of .small holding fixed at the moment of their creation. 
Some exceptions are found where two or more settlement holdings have been com- 
bined to form a single farm. There are also cases where in a holding created by the 
reform, one finds more than one farm. 

The agrarian reform has," of course, led to great changes in the social positiop 
of the rural population • the class of independent landowners has increased while 
that of landless persons, usually the second and third sons of agricultural labourers 
and of owners of peasant farms, dirainished ; the tenants become owners and, in 
addition, a numerous class of owners of very small farms (Heimstdtten) was formed. 

Under the Agrarian Taw, lands w^ere distributed for cultivation to 11,000 agri- 
cultural labourers working mi the noble estates and to 26,859 landless persons who 


(1) Farms on properties not expropriated under the Agrarian T.aw which, under the provisions of. 
the iaw of 1926 on compulsory sale of private lands, had to be detached and registered m the name 
of the occupier. Up to the present only a few farms have been so detached 

(2) tn like maimer the “ holdings in rags and the >eelenland have been consolidated m eiiectition 

the naw on consolidation ^ 











were, for the most part, persons who had takeji part in the war of liberation, 
sons of farm^s, agricultural labourers, etc. 

Land for the erection of dwelling-houses (up to i hectare) were given to 6,158 
citizens of the State. In addition, a large number of officials and employees of the 
State and of the communes residing in the country as teachers, doctors, policemen, 
officials of the autonomous local administrations, etc., also received land as a sup- 
plement to their salaries. Unfortunately there are no .statistics of the number of 
persons who received land in this way, the lands having been assigned in block to 
the authorities and institutions for the employees of which they were intended. 
According to the data of the agricultural census of 1929, there were in the whole 
coimtry 3,865 of these holdings serving as a supplement to salaries. 

Under the Agrarian Law 23,023 former tenants of the noble estates became 
landowners. 


TABiyE III. — New Properties Created up to the end of 1929 under the Law 

on Agrarian Reform. 


Districts 

Up to 

I h<i. 

I to 5 

ha. 

5 to 10 

ha. 

ZO to 20 

ha. 

20 to 30 

ha. 

30 to 30 

ha. 

50 to 75 

ha. 

75 to 100 

ha. 

Over 100 

ha. 

Total 

Vim . . 


842 

664 

1,718 

2,250 

1,600 

404 

40 

4 

12 

7,464 

Tftrva 


C 68 

811 

757 

1,212 

1,048 

232 

33 

9 

12 

4,282 

Harju . . . 


1,103 

645 

716 

1,807 

1,454 

612 

82 

12 

28 

6,049 

Lftaqo . 


505 

533 

712 

1,568 

1,286 

638 

62 

7 

14 

5,324 

Saare . 


619 

382 

080 

1,746 

747 

114 

26 

14 

20 

4,867 

Partvu . 


767 

680 

5U 

718 

705 

232 

58 

6 

11 

3,587 

Wiljandl. . 


178 

564 

7J8 

1.256 

755 

117 

18 

.1 

8 

3,612 

Tartu . . 


L609 

2.016 

1,582 

2,198 

1,321 

340 

41 

7 

19 

0,136 

Valga . . 


839 

361 

368 

652 

389 

88 

19 

5 

W 

2,174 

V6ru . . . 


415 

1,277 

974 

1,207 

701 

170 

15 

6 

» 

4 774 

Total to 

end of 1929 

7,046 

i 

7,362 

8,736 

1 

14,199 

9,855 

2,047 

387 

78 

145 

50.749 

Number created 1 ii 
1930 and 1931 (provisio- 
nal lixure*«) 

106 

79 

36 

234 

- 

- 

- 


- 

455 

Total to end of 1931 

7,151 

7,441 

8,772 

14.433 

9,855 

2,947 

387 

73 

145 

51,204 


Percentniies 

14.0 

14.5 

17.1 

28.2 

19,2 

5.8 

08 

0.1 

1 

0.3 

100.0 


Table IV. — Classification of Holdings in 1929. , 


Si’c- groups 

Holdmi,s s tuated on 

purcha&cd peasant lands 

Holdtni.s situated 

on 

expropiiated lands 

All Holdings 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentai,e 

Prom X to 

5 lia 

11,187 

16.7 

12,269* 

' 19.8 

28,456 

17.6 

» 5 » 

10 » 

9,908 

13.9 

11.692 

18.8 

21,600 

16.2 

» 10 » 

20 » 

15,442 

21.6 

19.535 

31.5 

84,977 

26.2 

» » 

30 > ... 

12,637 

17.7 

11,698 

18.7 

24,285 

18.2 

» 30 * 

*{0 » 

16,482 

28.1 

6,703 

9.2 

22,185 

16.6 

* SO » 

» . . . 

5.396 

7.6 

1,037 

1.7 

6,433 

4.8 

Over zoo . 


277 

0.4 

194 

0.8 

471 

0.4 


Total 

71,829 

100 

62,028 


188,357 i 

100 
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Thus, ateut 283,000 persons (including members of families) have benefited 
by the agrarian reform, this being about 35 per cent, of the agricultural population 
and about 25 per cent, of the total population. 

Indirectly all the rural poptilation has had the advantages of the lands granted 
to the agricultural schools, exjperiment stations, and agricultural co-operative so- 
cieties (co-operative dairies, potato co-operative societies, co-oj)erative societies for 
the working of tUrf-bogs, etc.) and to the autonomous administrations. Moreover, 
the agrarian reform has rendered it posvsible for the large towns and market towns 
to enlarge their communal lands by 9,700 hectares. 


The Influence of Agrarian Reform on the Iniensiveness of Agriculture. 

It must be remarked as a success of the agrarian reform that agricultme on the 
farms formerly rented from the noble estates has become more intensive. As 
tenants for a limited period the farmers were not, of course, able to do much towards 
transforming the methods of cultivation of the land, as they had no guarantee of 
fixity nor any possibility of obtaining ctedit to carry out the necessary improvementwS 
of the land or to construct up-to-date buildings. As soon as the land became the 
proj)erty of those who cultivated it, the<e obstacles were removed and personal 
effort was encouraged. 

The same result may be noticed in the pea^^ant farms formed on land which 
formerly belonged to the noble estates and were extensively cultivated. It may 
even be said that, in general, with the formation of small holdings and perhaps al.^^o 
in consequence of new' market conditions, the farmers have begun to grow" more grass 
and in part also more potatoes and tool -crops for stock feeding, adopting a more 
scientific rotation. Moreover, it may l)e noted that greater attention is being given 
to the permanent grass-lands which W'erc formerly let by the administratois of the 
noble estates for hay-making in return for the half of the hay made, and that lands 
formerly uncultivated are now being cultivated. 

The area sown and the improvement of meadow"s and grazing-lands have ap- 
preciably benefited by the regulation of the drainage and the granting of land im- 
provement credit. Up to 1929, drains have been dug and river-beds deei)ened at 
the expense of the State to a total length of 2,220 kilometies, the cost of these works 
amounting to 2,847,000 crowns. 

Loans for land improvement have been granted to farmers for a total amount 
of 3,100,000 crowns. 

On the initiative of private individuals the following lands have been drained : 




Arable 

land 

Ha. 

Meadows 

1 

Ha. 

Craw ns 
lands 

Ha. 

rorest 

Ha. 

Total 

i») By means of tile drams . . . 
b) By means of open ditches . . 


25,600 

146,800 

8.400 

58,700 

24,000 

4,000 



Total . . . 

170.900 

67.300 

24,000 

4.000 

266.000 


Before the agrarian reform the area cultivated reached its maximum in 1916* 
From this year onward it fell continuously, reaching its lowest level in 1919, after 
which it began to increase and finally exceeded by 8.3 per cent, the pre-^ar figure. 










The area3 under different crops before and after the agrarian reform are shown 
(as percentages) in the following table : 


Years 

Ceteals 

for 

huttiaii 

c(msum> 

ption 

Feed 

Kiains 

Grass 

Potatoes 

Flax 



Total 

Cisltivated 

Area 

z9r9«>xQo 


18,79 

34 57 

18 53 

728 

811 


17.27 

100 

112.8 

* 9*9 • 

1986 

85.16 

17 66 

688 

191 

040 

16M 

100 

100 

1939 

17 &5 

34 67 

2J.07 

623 

SIO 


17.00 

100 

117.4 

1930 . . 

18 97 

38 88 

20 69 

688 

8 26 

1 018 

16.19 

100 

120.6 


From this table it results * 

(1) that since 1916 only insignificant changes have occurred in the area imder 
bread-creals and feed-grains ; 

(2) that the aiea imder grass is continually increasing. The area so cultiv- 
ated was : 


168,273 hectares m 1925 
182,624 » ^ 1927 

204,703 > » 1929 

206,305 » » 1930 


(3) that the area under industrial crops, that is, potatoes and flax, has not 
appreciably altered. 

In general, the total area under cereals has increa^^ed, the changes that have oc- 
curred in the relation amongst themsehes between the different areas cultivated 
being comparathely trifling. 

The development of small farming has hardly changed at all the length of the 
season of work in the fields, but the growth of animal husbandry has rendered 
uniform the distribution of the whole work. 

The employment of manual workers has decreased ; paid labour has been re- 
placed' by the far more productive work of the owner and at the same time the 
number of implements and machines used has greatly increased. 

In many of the new farms the work has been much more scientifically organised 
according to the principled of rationalisation, but it is true that there are even more 
farms where the organisation of the work leaves much to be desired. This is due 
to the fact that the agricultural knowledge of the farmers is still inadequate. 

Machines and Equipment on the Farms, 

As has been already stated, the need of implements and machines has greatly 
increased as a result of the agrarian reform. 

Urns the number of farm-carts has increased by 37.7 per cent. ; of ploughs by 
36.2 per cent. ; of harrows and cultivators by 47.9 per c^. ; of seed-drills by 36.7 
per cent. ; of reapers and harvesters by 71.5 per cent. 

Calculated at cost price, the capital value of the implements used for tillage 
has increased hy 42 per cent. ; of reapers and harvesters and threshing machines by 
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52 per cent. ; the total capital value of implements and machineshasincreased 
by 49 per cent. 

Unfortunately the national industry cannot completely supply this demand, 
since neither reapers and harvesters, nor tractors, nor separators are produced in 
the country. Although agricultural implements are produced in the country, as 
well as ploughs, harrows and other implements of this kind and also, in isolated 
cases, motor and steam machines, threshing machines, winnowing machines, and 
straw-cutters, and dairy implements, the greater part of the demand is met by im- 
portation. 

The imports of implements and machines in recent years were as follows * 


Imports of agricultu* 
ral implements and 
machines 
crowns 


Total imports 
crowns 


Percentage of imports 
of agricultural imple- 
ments and machines 
in relation to total 
imports 


1923 


2,081,000 


468,044,000 0.50 


1927 


1,647,000 


96,420,000 


1.40 


1928 


3,104,000 


131,373,000 2.37 


1929 


3,175,000 


122,367,000 2.58 


As to the equipment of the new peasant farms, they are not yet sufficiently 
provided with the necessary equipment, buildings and stock, and consequently the 
present stage of their development cannot be regarded as final. The subsidiary 
loans granted by the State — 1,200 crowns on the average — and the loans for the 
purchase of stock (or stock obtained in kind) — 250 crowns on the average — were 
too trifling to provide the newly created holdings with the necessary buildings and 
stock. 

The majority of the settlers were poor. Savings deposits lost all their value as 
a result of the depreciation of the currency caused by the Russian depreciation and 
of the depreciation that took place during the German occupation. (The deposits 
in the Russian savings banks have not yet been repaid). This explains why the 
new equipment could only be provided gradually out of income. 

According to the data of the agricultural census of 1929, some of the new 
peasant holdings have not yet been provided with buildings at all, whilst in other 
holdings the bpildings have not yet been completed (See Table V, below). 

As to the live stock and the work animals, the new settlement holdings are 
not less well provided than the peasant holdings previously purchased. 


Tabi,e V. — Buildings on StUtlement Holdings, 


Size group 

Total 

number 

of 

bold uga 

Dwell ng 
houses 

Cow houses 

Other stables 


Bams 

♦ 

N’umber 

Area 

Kumber 

Area 

Kumber 

Area 

Kumber 

Area 


Area 

From I to 5 imc. 

4.980 

8.908 

64 

2.864 

40 

811 

48 

167 

66 

687 

24 

* i * 10 * 

6,887 

6,101 

68 

4,443 

60 

594 

81 

600 

77 

1,848 

27 

» 10 * 20 * 

11,680 

10,664 

76 


68 

8,461 

44 

2,286 


4,369 

88 

» 80 » 30 • 

7,161 

6.868 

86 

6616 

88 

1,762 

46 

1,674 

■HQ 

8 ,m 

87 

» 30 » 90 » 

1,789 

1,761 


1,688 

96 

488 

67 

475 


940 

62 

» 50 » xoo« 

190 

860 

213 


108 


U 2 

66 


160 

101 

Over 100 » 

— 


— 

— 


— 


— 

■■ 

— * 

— 

Total 

88.077 

28.668 

78 

8 S .947 

69 

6 , SS 1 

■ 

6,168 

97 


85 
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Size Ktoup 

Drying sheds 

Sheds 

Cellars 

Bath houses 

Area occupied 
by building 

Koxnber 

Area 

Number 

Area 





per set 
tlement 
holding 

per bid 
peasant 
bolding 

From I to hcc . 

10 

46 

2.299 

41 


14 


16 


186 

5 — 10 

24 

47 

3 813 

48 

665 

13 

1,812 

18 

185 

189 

10 — 20 

266 

55 

9,854 

69 

1818 

16 

4,174 

18 

285 

291 

20 — 30 

267 

49 

7,616 

78 

1428 

17 

2,328 

21 

806 

422 

30 — so 

144 

66 


98 


80 

524 

22 

412 

566 

50 -^roo 



392 

177 

165 

67 

64 

34 

1,235 

764 

Ovei 100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

771 

59 

26,547 

70 

5 034 

18 

9,301 

19 

226 

424 


For every 100 hectares of agricultural laud there were, according to the data of 
the agricultural census of 1929 




All holdmM:s 

Holdings 20 to 30 hectares 

In evtent 


Years atid kinds of Ine slock 

Settlement 

Old peas^mt 

Settlement 

Old pe isnnt 



holdings 

holding 

I ! 

holdings 

holdings 

Horses 

\ X935 

0 

7 71 

8 42 

S65 

< 1929 ! 

911 

710 

83 

78 

Cattle 

1 *925 1 

20 30 

20 08 

18 80 

21 46 

\ 1939 ! 

2410 

21 7 

23 2 

23 0 

Pies 

( 1925 

12 93 

1136 

30 34 

12 35 

} 1929 

11 10 

97 

94 

10 2 

Shtep 

j 1925 

30 68 

2416 

2517 

27 51 

I 1929 

20 2 

16 0 

18 0 

18 3 


The number of agricultural implements and machines to every 100 hectares 
of land IS shown 111 the following table 


Holdm)i,s and Years 

1 Ploughs 

Harrows 

and 

cultivators 

j Seed drills 

Threshing 

1 mdcliincs 

1 Reapers 

1 and 

binders 


Old peasant holdings j 

ScUltment holdings | 

232 

24 4 

256 

290 

23 7 

260 

24 3 

298 

1 

0 61 

0 77 

030 

044 

139 

1.82 

104 

0 29 

3 52 

2 76 

016 

1 43 

240 

255 

087 

0 62 


From a comparison of the figures m the foregoing table it will be seen that 
^ the diffeience m equipment between the old and new farms lies in the number of 
agricultural machines and implements they possess. This difference is partic- 
ularly striking in the case of the costly machines 


Land and AgncuUural Credit. 

Up to the time when Estonia became independent there were several agri- 
cultural banks in the coimtry making mortgage loans, such as the Estonian Land 
Credit Bank, the Livonian l^nd Credit Bank, the Russian Peasants' Bank and two 
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Russian agrfcuitta-al banks belonging to private individuals. The land credit banks 
were of service chiefly to the large landown«:s, to whom they granted loans on the 
pled^ of their property. The sale of the peasant latids also was made through the 
medium of the credit banks. The Peasant's Bank was, in the main, a land settle- 
ment institution, and that during a comparatively brief period only (1907-1914), 
The operations of the private banks were <iuite trifling. The need of agriculture 
for short term credit was, for the most part, met by the co-operative loan and savings 
banks. 

As a result of the great war, of the Russian revolution and of the detachment of 
Estonia from Russia, the system of agricultural mortgage credit was destroyed. The 
savings and loan banks had lost all their reserves and their deposits, as also had the 
commercial banks so that land and agricultural credit had to be created anew. 

The people having been impoverished by the great war and the revolution, land 
and agricultural credit could not be organised either by private initiative or on 
co-operative lines and it was the State which had to t^e the initiative. At the 
commencement, the sums required to finance agriculture had to be obtained by in- 
scribing them on the budget. Those who had the greatest need of money were, of 
course, the owners of the new holdings, because they had still to buy the stock 
necessary for cultivating their lands and to construct buildings 

It follows that one of the first tasks in the organisation of agricultural credit 
was to supply loans to the owners of new holdings. The effective aid began in 
September 1920, when building materials from the State forests were supplied on 
credit to persons who had obtained land. The price of the building materials had 
to be paid within 20 years with interest at 4 per cent. 

Prom the first years of the agrarian reform loans were granted for the purcha‘-e 
of stock. From 1920 onwards the State sold the expropriated stock to the settlers 
on credit. This debt had to be liquidated in six years with interest at 7 ^ per cent, 
(reduced in 1923 to 6 per cent). As the expropriated stock was fai from sufficient 
to supply the new holdings with the most necessary animals — horses and cattle — 
it was necessary to make money loans for the purchase of stock. From 1921 loans 
were granted by the State Bank through the medium of co-operative credit 
institutions. The new settler could obtain up to 500 crowns for the purchase of 
stock. The loan had to be repaid within six years, with interest of 7 (later 6) 
per cent. 

From 1922 building loans were granted for wooden buildings up to 60 per cent, 
of the cost of construction for a period of 30 years, and for buildings constructed of 
fire-resisting materials up to 80 per cent, of the cost for a period of 40 years. The 
rate of interest on these loans was 2 per cent. 

In addition to the settlement loans mentioned, improvement loans were granted 
to the netv settlers as well as to the old peasants up to 75 per cent, of the 
cost, repayable by instalments in 15 years with interest at 4 per cent, {now 2 per 
cent.). 

Under the Eaw of 1927 all the settlement and improvement loans granted to 
the new settlers can be consolidated into a single loan repayable by instalments in 
36 years with 2 per cent, interest for the debt and 1/2 per cent, for the expenses of 
administration. 

Up to 1929 the above-mentioned loans were paid out of the State Bank in the 
order of their inscription on the Budget. By the Laws of 1925 the loans granted to 
settlers were treated as belonging to the settlement fund, and the land improvement 
loans as belonging to the land improvement loan fund. 

In 1929 a settlement capital was created by a special law (3 April 1929) in order 
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to provide iot the finimeial engagetoents iiietined in carrying out 

and for continuitig the aettfem^ encouraging land impravement (x). 

The settlement capital is formed, in the main^ of the sums received for the cnl* 
tivation and the liquidation of lands expropriated under the Agrarian I«aw and 
detached from the ^te reserve of lands and, in additioni of the fused agricultural 
loans and of the interest received on them. Both the grants of loans on the lands 
affected by the work of settlement and the payments of compensation to the former 
landowners for the expropriated estates are made out of this setyement capital. 
At the time of the formation of the settlement capital the fund for building loans 
to be granted to the settlers was liquidated. 

Both the work of settlement and agriculture in general have had to be financed 
out of State funds. For these purposes, as a complement to the land improve- 
ment loan fund, a series of other funds was formed in order that it might be possible 
to grant long term loans at low rates of interest for the formation of co-operative 
dairies, flax mills, agricultural vocational schools, experiment stations, and grain- 
grading stations. Loans of the same kind were granted to fishermen to enable them 
to buy motor boats and fishing-gear and to farmers for the sale of grain and as sub- 
sidies during years of bad harvests. 

In 1930 all the special funds above enumerated were amalgamated into a single 
agricultural fund for financing all the engagements mentioned. This fund is ad- 
ministered by the State Bank for Long Term Loans. 

In addition to the special funds above mentioned, the Land Bank of Estonia 
was formed in 1926 for the purpose of financing agriculture, and in 1927 the Bank 
for Long Term Loans was formed with the same object. Both these banks are State 
institutions. 

The Land Bank gives only mortgage loans ; it has a social capital of 2,000,000 
crowns and grants loans in the form’ of bonds . 

A, Loans for definite objects 

(a) for land improvement ; | Up to 60 per cent of the value 

(b) for building. i of the property mortgaged. 

B. Free loans . 

(a) for the repayment of private debts ; ' 

{b) for the payment of purchase i 

money; f Up to 40 per cent of the value 

(c) for the payment to heirs of 1 of the property mortgaged. 

their shares ; j 

(d) for other economic purposes. ! 

These loans are granted by the Land Bank for a period of 5 to 55 % years. In 
the Land Bank there is a section for loans granted by the State and for the debts 
^ue in respect of purchase, which carries out all the operations relating to the 
settlement fund and to the land improvement fund. 


(i) Under this l>w the fiovemmwit of the Republic Issued on 12 July 1929 a temporary order 
regulating settiement and creating at the Ministry of Agriculture a special settlement commission compos- 
ed of three members, the functions of which were to buy lands, to subdivide them, to put them in order 
(improvements, conatmciion of roads and of buildings) and to sell them. For the lands put in order the 
settler has to pay 3 per cent, interest, 1/2 per cent. fOr administration esepenses and, according to the 
period of repayment, a certain rale of amortisation. The debt must be repaid within a period not ex- 
ceeding 50 years. 
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T 6 & Bank for I/»ig Term l^oans is a mixed t>axik, that is, it finances not only 
agri<?ultare but ^Aso other branches of economic activity, such as industry, naviga- 
tion, and building ; it further finances the autonomous administrations and the co- 
operative societies in the accomplishment of their special tasks. The Bank for I<ong 
Term Iioans grants mortgage loans for long periods (up to 20 years) and loans 
on the security of bills for short terms (six months to five years). The social capi- 
tal of the Bank is 5,000,000 crowns. It is principally through the Bank for I/)ng 
Term Loans that the fanners obtain loans for short periods. 

A large part of the farmers* requirements in the matter of short term loans is, 
however, satisfied by the private banks and by the co-operative banks. The number 
of these institutions in Estonia in 1930 was as follows ; 


Joint-stock banks 14 

Municipal banks 2 

Bank agency i 


Total ... 17 private banks 

Co-operative banks 184 

Savings and loans banks 34 

Total . . . 218 co-operative credit 

institulons 

The majority of the co-operative credit institutions make loans to farmers, 

As a result of the agrarian reform, the need of credit is, of course, considerable, 
and the rate of interest is at present 8 to 12 per cent. 

The basis of credit has, generally speaking, remained the same : the relation 
between the fixed capital in the peasant holdings (land and buildings) and the mov- 
able capital (stock and working capital) has not greatly changed, because the price 
of land has fallen by 40 per cent, in comparison with the pre-war price while the 
buildings, on the contrary, have become dearer in the same proportion. 


Agncultural Production, 

According to the results of the agricultural census of 1929 there were 133,357 
holdings the working of which is shown by the following table : 


Gardens . . 
Arable land 
Meadows 
Grazing-land 
Forests . . 
Marshes . . 


22,952 hectare 
1,008,612 » 

910,417 » 

709,890 )> 

160,104 » 

151,941 » 


From these figures it appears, that of the agricultural laud 33.4 per cent.was 
arable land and gardens, while 52.3 per cent, was meadows and grazing-land. That 
is why according to natural conditions, it is animal husbandry which has most 
chance of developing, and this appears also from the increase in the number of head 
of stock and the increase of animal production. 



Number of Cows and Production of Milk, 


AgMooltural Year 

H 

1 PmdncUon ot milk | 

1 ladae-aumlieti 

Total 

metric toua 

Yield per 
cow 

kg. 

Number 

of 

cows 

Production of mtUc 

i[m 

Ylelii 
pet cow 

X9aa*A3 

mm 

a9s,ia2 

1.286 

100 

100 

100 



821.246 

497,287 

1,548 

1043 

1263 

120.4 

Z937-38 

886.680 

658.616 

1,708 

1263 

166.6 

182.4 

X938«39 

403.860 

668,026 

1,617 

181.4 

165.2 

125.7 



406.662 

760,271 

1370 

— 

— 


*930-31 

416.897 ! 







Production of Meat, 


Agricultural Production Indez^umbers 

Years metric tons of production 

1922-33 65,019 100 

1924-25 67,233 103.4 

1927- 28 73.437 112.9 

1928- 29 73.476 1130 


The same development may be noted in the dairies and slaughter-houses, as 
will be seen from the following tables : 


Number Quantity of milk Butter manufac* 
Years of dairies handled: tured. 

metric tons metric tons 

1924 272 93.180 3,629 

1926 399 246,242 9,721 

1928 382 305.684 13,219 

1929 384 345.638 13.700 

1930 383 387.989 15.549 

Number of Quanttty of meat 

Years 8langhter>house8 handled : 

metric tons 

1924 18 18,288 

1926 21 21,376 

1928 28 27,606 

1929 30 22,963 


The development of other agricultxxral industries, such as distilleries; potato- 
flour and starch factories, tile-making and mill-construction, depends on the demand 
in the home market. Since the declaration of the independence of Estonia the 
number of distilleries has greatly diminished, as the Russian market is no longer 
open to their produce. 

Besides the development of animal husbandry, there is a probability that the 
yield of cereals per tmit of area will be increased. 










TSic yidd per hectare of cereals and other crops was as follows ; 



3feye 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Flax 

Avemgtf for : 

Z 92 S 126 

909 

1,041 

069 

851 

10,829 

2.985 

821 



1.289 

1.140 

1,258 

1,246 

12,205 

2.976 

805 

1930 

1.521 

1,217 

1.148 

1,059 

12,686 

8,469 

881 


The present yields are comparatively small, but in recent years more importance 
is beginning to be attached to a better cultivation of the land, by which an increase 
in production can be obtained. 

As to the quality of the agrictiltuial products, it' has appreciably improved 
from year to year since control of the exports of butter, eggs, potatoes, fruit, meat, 
fish and flax was introduced. 

Thus the quality of butter was : 



Yeats 

1st Quality 

and Quality 

3 Td Quality 



l)er cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

1925 . 


53 -« 

44.4 

1.8 

1926 . 


• • • 55-5 

41-3 

3-2 

1928 . 


. . . 81.7 

15-8 

2-5 

1929 . 


. . . 81.13 

16.1 

2.6 

1930 . 


. . . 87.5 

10.3 

2.2 


The agrarian reform has rendered possible the creation of special institutions 
for the production of selected seeds and of experiment stations, the work of which 
has contributed to the improvement of the different kinds of cereals, of root crops, 
of fruits and grasses. Moreover, all seeds offered for sale are subjected to official 
control. Breeding associations provide for the improvement of the breeding 
of cattle and horses. The number of animals inscribed in the herd books has increas- 
ed from year to year and the network of cow-testing societies has extended further. 
In general the total agricultural production shows an upward tendency : 


■ 

Total production 
(in tiiousauds of crowns) 

Index of production 


Arable 

farming 

Animal 

husbandry 

Total 

Arable 

Farming 

Animal 

husbandry 

Total 

Moyenne pour: 

i9«*23 

X9»3*«7 . . . 

19 ^ 7-28 

1928.39 . 

m9-80 

* 

90,840 

101,640 

111,899 

100,087 

99,876 

00,858 

121,818 

135,926 

160,757 

167,411 

181,193 

222,968 

247,326 

266,794 

266,787 

100 

94.0 

96.7 

72.7 

79.8 

100 

188.1 

189.0 
184.9 

119.0 

100 

116.6 

118.1 

106.5 

98.2 


The net agricultural return was : 

Agrictdtural 

Ytan 

Average 1922 to 1927 .... 

« 1927-28 

» 1928-29 

» 1929-30 


Hetum 

crowns 

191.586.000 

213.286.000 
220,796,009 
222,765,1000 
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Agricttlttiral ^production represented 65 per cseixt. of tlie genenat economic 
produ^cm* 

The proportion between the agricultural production and the number of 
inhabitants was as follows ; 


YeoiB 

Total agricultural 
production 

crowns 

Number 
of inbabitanta 

ProdoGtion per 
{ head of the 

! poimlation 

crowns 

Index of production 
per of 

population 
(rpas-ipaa » too) 

z9at<B3 

181,183,000 

3,107,000 

168 

300 


247,326,000 

1.116,000 

221 

136 

1939-30 

266 787,000 

1,114,747 

280 j 

141 


The increase of the agricultural production, particularly the increase of animal 
products, is a consequence of the change from large farms to small farms and, ac- 
cordingly, a consequence of the agrarian reform. 

It is true however, that the transformation of agricultural products on co-opera- 
tive lines has also contributed to this development, as it has enabled the small farms 
to benefit by most of the advantages which are usually the privilege of large farms, 

{To be concluded). 

INSURANCE 

Agricultural Insurance in Bulgaria. 

Hail Insurance, — Hail insurance is effected in Bulgaria exclusively by the in- 
surance section of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria at Sofia. This bank 
was established by the Law of 26 December 1910, amended and completed by that 
of 19 March 1925 published on 21 March of the same year, constituted on the basis 
of optional insurance and of mutual aid. 

During the period from 1^95 to 1903 the oiganisation of hail insurance had 
been founded on the principle of compulsion by a law enacted in the course of 1859. 
This latter form of insurance was extended to all crops 'except tobacco. Pre- 
miums were established for all parts of the territory of the State and for all 
the crops on the uniform basis of 5 per cent, of the land tax. The State contrib- 
uted to the compensation fund by means of an annual subsidy ^f 500,000 levas. 
This form of insurance was applied over a period of eight years, but as it did not 
yield the results anticipated it was abolished m 1903. 

In 1910 a new law was introduced to assist the farmers by establishing the 
organisation which is now in force with the modifications made necessary by circum- 
stances, especially by the consequences of the war, viz,, devalorisation of the leva, 
increase of taxes, economic upheaval, etc. 

Hail insurance, as thus organised, is not subject to the law of i May 1932 relat- 
ing to supervision of private institutions of insurance, which amended and com- 
pleted the law of 26 July 1926 by which State supervision had been introduced for 
private insurance societies. The law in fact does not apfdy to public insurance 
institutions, existing in virtue of special laws. 

The hail insurance section of the Central Co-operative Bank must however 
report each year on its activity to the Minister of A^culture and Public Lands, 
and is under the control of this Ministry. 

In cofmiection with this insurance ixistitution there is a Council consis ting of 
(a) pne member chosen from among the insured persons in each district and elected 
for a period of three years by the Council of that district ; (6) the Chief of the A^- 
cultural vService at the Ministry of Agriculture and Public Lands in the capacity 











of Statfte ComowssioJ^r. Hiis Council is momon^td to meet at least once in the 

1 !te decisions of the Council are &ubicdtted in advance to the approval of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. The institution is eajpected to carry out the decisions of 
the Council relating to any modifications of the general conditions of insurance, 
entrance fees and changes relating to the franchise or minimum limit below which 
compensation is not given. 

Except in cases eaqpressly regulated by the law in accordance with which the 
Institution has been established, the institution itself subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Agriculture fixes : 

(a) the conditions of insurance; 

(b) the method of taking up insurances ; 

(c) the method of estimating losses ; 

(d) the amount of the entrance fee ; 

(e) the annual premium to be calculated on the basis of hail risk as affected 
by geographical considerations and the type of crop ; 

(/) the limits within which compensation is paid. 

The funds of the institution must be devoted exclusively to these objects and 
are under separate management. • 

The foundation capital of the institution has been fixed by the law at 30 million 
levas paid up by the State. Up to the present only one million levas have been 
paid up (i). Apart from these funds, the law has establi‘5hed that this institu- 
tion is to receive every year from the State a subsidy of 8,500,000 levas as a min- 
imum. During 1930 only 2,000,000 levas were paid (2). 

To meet payment of compensation during the year and administration ex- 
penses, there are set aside (a) the premiums received in the course of the year , (b) the 
subsidies granted by the State ; (c) the interest on the funds. The aimual subsi- 
dies granted by the district councils amounting to at least one per cent, of their 
budgetary receipts serve to reduce the premiums of the insured persons of the cor- 
responding department If the financial sources indicated, after deduction of 
administrative expenses, are not sufficient to cover at least 80 per cent, of the com- 
pensation payments due, 50 per cent, of the reserve funds may in accordance with 
the law be used to complete the necessary percentage of the compensation pay- 
ments. If the sum obtained in this way is not enough for the purpose, the Insur- 
ance institution shall contract a loan with the Agricultural Bank or with the National 
Bank of Bulgaria for a sum equal to the deficit This loan must be covered by 
the surpluses first accruing in the following years. A second loan of the kind can 
only be contracted after the first is amorti.«ed, even if the sums intended to meet 
compensation payments as indicated above are not sufficient to cover 80 per cent, 
of the payments due. 

The reserve funds of the insurance institution consists of (a) surpluses 
remaining after the payment of the compensation amounts and adininistrative 
expenses^ (^) entrance fees, (c) certain penalty pa)ments which in accordance with 
the law are passed over to the reserve fund ; (d) donations, bequests, etc. 

At the Central Co-operative Bank there is organised a regular service for 
observation of hailstorms as well as of the resulting damage. This service works 
iadependently of the Meteorological Service. Apart from the information pub- 
lish^ every year in the Bank report, a publication the Bulgarian language 
appeared in 1931 relating to the organisation and activity of the Central Co-oper- 


(x) ittport of tite Ceattftl Co-opemtive Battle of Bulgaria for 1930, p. 32. 
Ca) JMm. 



ativ« Ba»k from 19x1 to 1930 {Dwadess$t Godischnik na hulgarsh^ta Zentrsdna 
Coop$f^fMwna Banka Sofia) contaiiung mtadb interesting information and tables 
referring to hailstorms and damage from hail during the period indicated. 

For the development of hail insurance, the Central Co-operative Bank has 
organised an active propaganda of a popular kind, carried out especially on 27 April 
of e<|,ch year. This day has been called Hail Insurance Day. 

The Central Co-operative Bank publishes yearly a report of its working con- 
taining some interesting information either in regard to the credit section or to the 
insurance section. 

In respect of hail insurance, very useful tables are given by the Central Co-oper- 
ative Bank of Bulgaria relating to the position of hail insurance from different 
points of view, as well to the development of bail insurance in Bulgaria. These 
tables include * (a) a table on the number of insured persons in relation to the 
communes m whidi the insured persons live ; the whole divided by departments ; 
(J) a table on the distribution of the sum insured per crop, in relation to the 
premiums, the compensation payments, the area insured and that affected by 
the hail ; (c) a table relating to the dates of hailstorms as well as the number of 
communes*affected , (d) a table of profits and losses of the section of hail insur- 
ance during the year in question, and finally (e) a table on the development of 
hail insurance. 


The following are some data for 1930 : 


Number 

of 

iiMtiranccs 

Number 

of 

insured 

Sums 

assured 

Premiums 

Number 
of i 

persons i 
compen 

Compensa 

tion 

payments 

i 

Annual Stale 

subsidies 

Grants 

from 

district 

councils 

Area 

insured 

I 

Areas 

affected 

communes 

Icvos 

levaa 

sated 

levas 

levas 

levas 

decares 

decares 

76,310 

1.962 

944341,530 

30,445,043 

12,525 

21,287,160 

1 

(J) 2,000,000 

1 

235,068 

2,026,541 

141,040 


(I) Out of the annual Stale subsidy fixed by the law at a minimum of 8,500,000 levas, as 
has been said, only 2,000,00 o levas have been paid accor ling to the Report of the Central Co- 
operative Bank 


This note on hail insurance may be concluded by a table giving a sum- 
mary of hail Insurance in Bulgeria from 1911 to 1930. 


Value 

of xoo gold fr 
in Bulgarian 
levas 

Years 

Insured 

persons 

Insured 

communes 

Sums 

assured 

Premiums 

Persons 

compensated 

Compensation 

payments 

levas 

levas 

levas 

levas 

100 — 

19U 

! 8,444 

491 

! 1,120,490 , 

134,865 { 

617 

126,974 

100— 

1912 

1 17,548 

1,091 

1 28.255,890 

1 6K),780 

2,627 

1337,726 

100— 

1913 

1 25,026 

1,198 

1 89,326,450 ' 

921,183 

8,993 

860,761 

100— 

1014 

1 30,816 

1.290 

i 87.151.420 1 

1,181,514 

6,292 

1628,960 

128.44 

1915 

35,552 

1,418 

1 41,742.945 

1,826,357 

6,718 

1.227 286 

186 92 

1916 

86,339 

1,401 

1 41,799,880 I 

1,841,386 1 

8,400 

1,689,714 

- 178 92 

1917 

38,765 

1.402 

65337,950 1 

2,114,138 I 

4,083 

034,664 

16634 

1918 

84,804 

1,808 

86,460,740 

! 2362,874 

5,681 

2,849,578 

466— 

1919 

81,064 

1,243 

123316,620 1 

4,805,292 j 

5,672 

4,155.394 

1348— 

1920 

12,273 

989 

60324,470 

3,082,269 

8,288 

3,065.851 

2,175 — 

1921 

9,467 

926 

74322.260 1 

8,469,879 | 

1,950 

2,074,103 

2398— 

1922 

7,713 

1 898 

141,542,120 

i 5,048384 

2,211 

6,020,896 

^446-- 

1923 

8,789 

1 846 

155,898,020 ' 

5,781305 

3,950 

16,101.288 

^686- 

1924 

13,548 

1,002 

186,567,160 

1 9,912,065 

3,082 

4,900,931 

2,685— 

1925 

26,688 

1386 

866326,340 

14,888,605 

4,988 

0,828,175 

2386— 

1926 

8^24 

1,600 

446,777,680 

! 15,984322 

7,701 

. £2,990338 

2,685— 

1927 

^76 

1,794 

817,464,660 

1 29,252,807 1 

7356 

14 986,472 

2,685— 

1928 

71,068 

1,986 

975,005,840 

1 38388381 j 

4,087 

9,284,631 

3,686- 

1929 

68321 

1.893 

661,573,410 

22,971,154 ! 

10,425 

22370,448 

2386— 

1980 

76310 

1,962 

944,848330 

( 80,445.048 1 

12326 

21.287,166 






Livestock Insurance, Livestock insurance is organised on the basis of the 
Law of 26 December 1910 as amended by the law of 27 February 1935 published 
on 17 March of that year. As foi hail insurance there has been formed in virtue 
of the law mentioned a livestpck mortality and accident insurance section of the 
Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. 

This insurance is optional and dependent on the principle of mutual aiisistance. 
Like hail insurance it is subject to the Law on the supervision of private in- 
surance companies of 26 July 1926, completed by the Law of i May 1932, 

.Membership of the section is open to any livestock insurance association 
constituted in. accordance with the provisions of the law organising livestock 
insurance, such association having accepted the livestock insurance regulations 
prepared by the Section and approved by the Ministry of Agriculture and Public 
I^ands. The insurance associations are formed and carry on activity in accord- 
ance with a constitution drawn up and accepted by the General Meeting of fotmder 
members and confirmed by the Section. The livestock insurance section exercises 
a control over the activity of local associations. It has the right to verify their 
accounts and to see that they observe the provisions of the Jaw and of the model 
statutes. “The associations are exempt from the obligations imposed by the law 
on co-operative associations in respect of registration, publication of their proceed- 
ings and reports of w^orking. 

The associations are represented at the Bank by the council of the Section 
which consists of 

(a) one representative of each district chosen from among the presidents of 
insurance associations and by the associations themselves. The election is carried 
out in accordance with the terms of a regulation confirmed by the Minister of Agn- 
culture ; 

" (b) a representative of the Ministry of Agriculture and Public Lands' ap- 

pointed by the Minister ; 

(c) the administration of the insurance department and the Chief of the 
livestock instuance section. 

The Council examines the report of the Section, and it rests with this body 
to decide if it is advisable to amend the constitution, and as to the measures essential 
to the development of the insurance scheme. It also falls to the Cotmcil to examine 
and pronoimce on any representations made by associations that are either not 
admitted or excluded from the section. The Council fixes the amount of the pre- 
mium. Decisions are carried out by the section after ratification by the Minister 
of Agriculture. 

The insurance premium is fixed by decision of the insurance section, confirmed 
by the Ministry of Agricultlue. Ten per cent, of the premium is assigned to the 
reserve fund of the Section and the remainder is used to pay that half of the com- 
pensation payments which falls upon the associations. Full payment of sums in 
compensation which have to be paid out in the course of the year to insured per- 
sons, is tmdertaken by the .section, one half of such pa3ntnents falling on the asso- 
ciations, while the other half is met by the section. If the portion of the payments 
falling on the associations cannot be covered by the aimual premiums, the deficit 
is the first charge on the reserve fimds of the associations, although not more than 
two-thirds of this fund may be utilised for the purpose. If however there is still 
a deficit, it becomes a first charge on the reserve fund of the section. 

The reserve funds are constituted as follows : 

A . The reserve fund of the section itself is formed from : i. The existing reserve 
fund of the Section ; 2. the State subsidy ; 3. ten per cent, of the annual insurance 
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{>iis 3 niton* ; 4. tibe on the fotiiiitotioii cai^tal of the sedion ; 5, the falter** 

est on the reserve fund it*eif <6. five |)^ceiit. yearly on the teoeipts from the 
contagions diseases fund ; 7. one per cent, on the livestock export charge ; 8. grants 
given by the general councils ; 9. fines and other r^^ipts. 

The following charges are covered by the reserve fund of the the section : half 
the compensation payments made for deaths of stock or for compulsory slahgh- 
ter ; the administrative expenses of the section ; and the deficit in the case when 
more than two-thirds of the reserve fund of the associations would be necessary 
to meet the compensation payments. 

Bn The reserve fund of the associations is constituted as follows: i. The 
existing fund of the associations ; 2. the interest on this fund ; 3. the surplus 
of the annual insurance premiums ; 4. five per cent, charge on the sums com- 
iUg from the rent of property belonging to the funds for stock raising ; 5. the fines 
imposed by the administrative council of the associations. 

The State has granted to the section a sum of 15 millions of kvah as foundation 
capitai. In accordance with the law the section receives from the State an annual 
subsidy which may not be less than the sum of 2,500^000 kvas. During 1930 
only one million kvas was paid (i). If this subsidy is insuiBScient to*cover the 
share of the compensation payments for which the section is responsible, it is 
supplemented by the State. 

In the annual report for 1930 of the Central Bank the desire is expressed that 
the law on livestock insurance should be amended and that compulsory insurance 
of livestock ’should be introduced. 

The Report of the Central Co-operative Bank contains as for hail insurance 
various tables which give a complete idea of the position and development of live- 
stock insurance. In the first of these is given the number of the associations, the 
membership and the number of head of livestock insiued by district. Another 
table presents statistics of the diseases from which the insured animals have died 
during the year under review. There is also a table showing the profits and losses 
of the livestock insurance section for the financial year undei consideration, 
and finally a table on development of livestock insurance. 

The following is a table giving certain statistics for the year 1930: 


Ntimber i 
of 

assoaations 

Number 

of 

members 

Oxen 
aud cows 

Bufta oes 

Ho see 

Mules 

Asses j 

1 

Coats 

lotal head 

840 

81601 j 

41,700 

12,892 

31.710 

348 

187 

1 

266 

66,403 


Sums 

assured 

Premtums j 

Compensation 

payments 

Head of stook 
on which 
compensatioxi 

Proceeds of sales 
of hides, etc 
of these 
animals 

State 

subsidy 

Grants 

irom 

district 

counals 

levas 

levas 

levas 

was paid 

levas 

levas 

levas 

845,0584140 

6,608.640 

4,618,620 

1,686 

mjm 

(t) 149)0, 000 

65,662 


(1) Otttoftbeaimiml Ntatesubsi(^vfixe<lb5rthel&watai]ii]2inm]ndf 2,500,000 le\"as», Only 1,000,000 
kvas have been paid up accordinj^ to the Report ot the Central Co^opetatiye Hank. 


(2) Report ol ^ Ceatfal Co-operative Bank of Bnlgatia lor 2930, p 35. 
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M 4 «gai*d» devdc^imebt of liv€^stock ii9$uiaxso^ in Bulgaria the following is 
a toting to the period xgx2 to 


VOtte 
of ^00 
gold fr, 

iA 

aulgafiaa 

levaa 

Veact 

Klumber 

OfBBSO* 

dat ons 

Ntttttbet 

of 

«cm- 

bers 

Number j 
of 1 
isisuted 

atUmalH 

Sums 

assured 

levfis 

Premiums 

pay 

ments 

were 

made 

Proceeds 
of Btile4 
of hides etc. 
of these 
auimale 

lcva< 

Compen 

satiou 

paymeuts 

levas 

Average 

compen- 

saUon 

paid 

levas 

levas 

100— 

1912 

3 

35 

93 

17,600 

191 

1 

- 

126 


100— 

1916 

8 

22 

78 

13,695 

314 

8 

175 

861 

107 

100— 

1014 

34 

629 

2,332 

855,167 

4*g69 

54 

1,138 

6,780 

125 

lasM 

1916 

' 79 

1,026 

4,167 

817 390 

0,566 

147 

7,010 

22,888 

J65 

186.02 

1916 

25 

880 


364,370 

3,952 

59 

8,793 

9,625 

168 

178.92 

1917 

£4* 

667 

1,654 

690 690 

7,881 

84 

3,690 . 

9,819 

274 

166,54 

1616 

19 

438 

1,66$ 

1,283,680 

14,700 

55 

9,146 

26,161 

475 

4B6- 

1919 

26 

664 

2,646 

4.374,620 

69,133 

181 

83.185 

91,728 

500 

1.248 — 

1920 

20 

850 

3,082 

11,72,3, $00 

192,849 

132 

80,583 I 

185,200 

1,408 

2,176 — 

1921 

26 

700 

2*461 

i 10,298,290 

179,098 

118 

70,462 1 

315,220 

2,671 

2896 — 

1922 

31 

821 

2.821 

I 12,661,450 

196,011 

120 

96,774 

217.166 

1309 

2,446 — 

1926 

43 

1047 

3,296 

15,966,650 

200,291 

06 

87.681 

296 194 

9,085 

2,686— 

1924 

94 

1,044 

4,605 

26,511,000 

433,311 

185 

103,708 

646,697 

2,955 

2,686 — 

1926 

208 

4.463 

10,074 

66,161900 

883,608 

860 

251,894 

1 290,200 

3,584 

2,685— 

1926 

385 

9,677 

22,949 

129,102,030 

2,569,940 

706 

428,798 

2.118.816 

3,608 

2,686 — 

1927 

680 

20,618 

48,016 

261,79$.800 

3.989,818 

1,500 

796 436 

4,444,516 

2,962 

2,686 — 

1928 

663 

29,920 

69,607 

337,028 900 

6,228,420 

2,142 

997392 1 

' 6,736,686 

3.143 

2,686 — 

1929 

685 

31,306 

69,598 

343,829,500 

6,208,680 

1883 

1.001,162 

[ 6,1.50,409 

1 8,267 

2686 — 

1930 

840 

81,601 

66,403 

845,958,240 

6.508,740 

1,685 

920,020 

5,613,620 

3 427 
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EC30N0MIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

Rural Women’s Organisations and the Agricultural Crisis. 

A one-day Conference was arranged in London on 27 May by the Liaison Com- 
mittee of Rural Women's and Homemakers' Organisations, a women's international 
Committee with headquarters in London, representing about 50 organisations. The 
object was to discuss the position of the coimtrywoman in the world economic crisis, 
the extent to which she is specially affected and the special services she can render 
towards its eventual iemed3dng. The meeting was well attended and in addition 
to a number of visitors included representatives of the organisations and associations 
of lural or farm women in the United States of America, Germany, Estonia, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Australia, New Zealand, Kenya, Union of South Africa, etc. 

Among the papers and addresses contributed (i) special interest attached to the 
following : 

(a) The Position of the Countrywoman in the World Economic Crisis from the 
Old World Point of View, by Frau Kuessner Gerhard, presidmt of the Country 
Housewives' Association of Germany {Reicksverband Landwirtschaftlicher Haus- 
frauenvereine ) ; (b) The Position of the Countrywoman in the World E^nomic Crisis 
from the New World Point of View, by Miss Eunice H. Avery, Lecturer on interna- 
tional subjects, United Slates of America, and (c) The International vSignificance 
of the Work of Coimtrj^omen by Mrs. L. E. Howard, Chief of the Agricultural 
Service, International Labour Office, Geneva. * 


^i) Meteriml ttAcea ftom teports communicated by tbe liaison Committee of Rumt ‘Women*a 
and R^emalceia’ Orgatdsations, 26 Eccieaton Street, I,ondon. f 



A brief summary of the chief points in these three addresses follows ; 

(a) After indicating the main features of the crisis as affectiiig the farmers 
of the Crattal and Eastern European countries, Frau Kuessner Gerh^d proceeded 
to discuss the special position of the farmwomen, more particularly in Germany. 
Morally, the present situation is perhaps felt even more acutely by the woman as s 3 he 
is usually more attached to the soil than the man, and realises more vividly than he the 
evils of unemployment and detachment from the land that now threaten to be al- 
most inevitaWy the lot of the next and future generations. 

On the material side too the crippling effects of the shortage of money are even 
more acutely felt in the farm household, which is the woman's province, than on the 
farm which is the joint concern of both and this for the following reasons : 

1. — There is a tendency to incur the least possible expenditure for the house- 
hold wbicn, although it fulfils the important part of feeding and clothing the farmer 
and his family, is none the less usually regarded as not productive, in the sense that 
it yields no items on the receipts side of the balance sheet. Hence any ready money 
available is spent b> preference on the farm, and all purchases of labour saving 
household appliances are deferred. 

2. — Marketing of produce for which by custom the woman is responsible, 
(eggs, dairy produce etc.), is usually less well organised than the marketing of field 
crops, and requires proportionately more expenditure of time and energy. 

3. — Owing to the crisis there is more call on family labour, and the woman's 
hours of work in field and cowshed, and generally on the farm, are in consequence 
longer. In the course of an enquiry carried on recently in Wiirttemberg by Prof. 
Muuzinger, it was found out that the hours of work on a number of farms in South 
Germany were on an average 12 to 14 for the men, and 15 to 17 for the women. An 
investigation made by the Union Centrale des Associations Rurales Fiminines has 
brought out the fact that in almost all countries there is a great increase in the num- 
ber of women working in the fields even in countries where it had not been the general 
custom previously. In addition, in connection with the recent development erf more 
precise and scientific uiethods of farm accounting it is of interest that the Work of 
book-keeping, on the small or family farms, is usually undertaken by the farmer's 
wife or daughter. 

On the other hand the crisis, b}^ bringing about changes in fanning methods, is 
affecting the woman in another way. In many districts the most important farming 
receipts now come from pigs, dairy products and eggs, in other words from the 
departments tmder the care of the farm woman. 

As regards steps taken to remedy the general situation, the work done by the 
the Countiy Housewives' Association of Germany in organising market stalls 
in coimtry districts and shops for country women's produce has been of great 
value. The stalls are tmder the management of the local associations and are open 
twice or three times a week for sale of local produce. All goods are marketed under 
strict regulation in regard to standard and quality and with careful attention to 
tnarket requirements. The shops which are opened in centres served by country 
districts are owned by the Association (Reicfisverband) itself, and are managed entirely 
in the interests of the countrynVomen producers of poultry products, fruit, vegetables 
cheese, preserves, etc. By special concession of the Ministry of Finance, taxes are 
levied on these shops at a lower rate. 

In Germany it is becoming the practice for the experienced country housewife 
to undertake the training of yotmg girls and women for household work on the farm. 
Such training is carefully organised on a two years' basis with final examinations. 
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In a<}dition in (Some districts there are courses for young women in farm and farm 
household work which include instruction in the keeping of farm accounts. 

(b) It is Well known that the farmer's standard of living in the United States 
is high as compared, speaking generally, with European conditions and the farm wo- 
man, besides enjoying more social advantages owing to the possession of a car, etc., 
is usually equipp^ with labour saving devices of the most modern type. In addi- 
tion the great extension of broadcasting has effectively broken down any remaining 
isolation. An interesting result of the broadcasting instruction was noted by the 
speaker. Special talks are given to women on diet, cooking and general hous^old 
management, and it is stdted to be in consequence of these that the American farm 
dietary has come to include a more adequate proportion of the fruit and vegetables 
grown on the farm. 

The effect of the agricultural depression and the low prices paid for agricultural 
produce is undoubtedly in the States to give a certain advantage to the owner of the 
small farm. It is beginning to be realised that even when no profits are to be made, 
farming provides, and is the only industry so providing, subsistence for a man 
and his family. Miss Avery gave an illustration of this truth from the story of a 
district in Arkansas, where the effects of the agricultural depression had been aggra- 
vated over a period by a severe drought. On the advice of the County Visitors, or 
Government Advisers in agriculture and domestic science, the inhabitants decided 
to plant vegetables and fruit rather than wheat and maize, thereby ensuring crops 
that could be watered by hand, and attended to by the women and yoimg people, 
and would supply the means of subsistence. A year later the village could not only 
feed itself but preserved food stuffs were available for future use and for sending to 
other districts. 

Speaking generally, there is a strong movement in the agricultural districts of 
the States towards subsistence farming as a remedy of the evils arising out of the 
crisis, and in this movement the country women are taking a large share and can do 
much to ensure success 

(c) In dealing with the subject of the international significance of the work 

of coxmtrywomen, Mrs. Howard stressed the possible activities of associations of 
countrywomen in addition to those of individual farm women in the direction of 
solving problems arising out of the world crisis. Among the many factors in the 
present agricultural situation, the following may be selected as basic : i. the great 
and disconcerting instability of financial and economic conditions ; 2. the technical 
changes of a* far-reaching character taking place in some branches of agricultural 
production ; and 3 the change in the methods of attack on social problems due to 
the influence on outlook in regard to social and labour problems of the acaimulated 
research and investigation work of previous decades. , * 

To meet the imstabilised economic conditions, it is possible that farm women, 
acting on co-operative principles, might often increase cash takings by initiating the 
marketing of their “ side-line " i)roducts. Thus in Canada, the Saskatchewan Egg 
and Poultry Pool, a co-operative organisation constituted almost entirely of women, 
was in 1928 enabling about 18,000 farmers' wives to supplement the farm income. 
Various minor schemes of this type might be attempted, but the individual is seldom 
in possession of all the facts governing her local market, and advice about local 
marketing opportunities, location of bootbs, etc., is precisely the work which can be 
undertaken usefully by the local association. The rural women's organisations are 
in a position also to arrange for any necessary instruction on the preparation and pre- 
servation of food, with special attention to the utilisation of the products of the farm 
and of material which may otherwise tend to be wasted. It is possible ^t some 
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struetion. Sacb iBStrisetion ia in every modem country an essential contribution 
towaida the utilisation of impending pouter, and a link in the chain ci economic ef- 
fort. Itesolntioru^ Cm the subject might from time to time be with advantage drafted 
by tbe farm women's organisations and forwarded to competent bodies, sudi as 
Govemmait Departments or Chambers of Agriculture. 

The changes in agricultural technique caused by the introduction of machinery, 
the eacperimental work in animal husbandry, etc., are likely to be permanent and it is 
unlikely that there will be any general continuance of pre-war technique in f aiming. 
Tbe use of machinery is of supreme importance ; there is still however in many re- 
gions an unwillingness to adopt machine methods. It is suggested that if the coun- 
trywomen — through their organisations in such districts — were induced to ac- 
custom themselves to the use of simple household machinery, and would urge the 
purchase, when possible, of the proper household tools, they would as it were create 
a modem outlook within the faimhouse, and the introduction of the simple machine 
for farm use would doubtless follow. 

As regards the third point, — the importance of definite scientific information 
accumulated over a period of time as affecting the attitude towards and action taken 
in respect of social and labour problems, — there is still a noticeable lacuna, observed 
by the International Labour Office, in regard to such information on the place and 
work of women in agricultural and rural life. Tbe rural women's organisations in 
the different countries would do a great service by organising where possible first- 
hand local enquiries on such subjects as : division of the countrywoman's day be- 
tween her diverse duties ; the actual household budgets of mral houseliolds with a 
view to ascertaining how far the present earning capacity of agriculture is sufficient 
for the daily needs of the workers. Some work might even be done towards clearing 
up population questions. Statistics relating to the female part of the agricultural 
population in different countries are seldom comparable, as the definitions adopted 
for the census returns vary, and in fact often vary also for the succeeding censuses 
carried out in the same country. Sound statistical information is the basis 
of all modern scientific social effort, and it is greatly to be deplored that any obscurity 
whatever should exist in regard to such subjects as the classification of groups of 
women in rural populations, tbe needs of rural households, or the volume of 
professional work contributed by the farmer's wife or daughter to the carrying on 
of the farm business. 

Speaking generally, the problems appear in similar forms in many countries^ 
and tbe principles which apply to their solution are internationally applicable sim- 
ply because the household and tbe farm {i. e, the home and the profession) are so 
closely allied in every country. This being so, an active interchange of information 
should be very useful. Country women s organisations might well specialise in the 
direction of interchanging information from country to country. Tbe establishment 
of small international working committees might be considered, to deal with special- 
lised problems, g., a preservation of food committee, a household equipment com- 
mittee, an education committee. An international committee on the social problems 
arising out of farm household work would be especially valuable. In other words a 
sustained and organised effort to interchange information on selected topics will 
lend outstanding importance to any opinions which organised country women may 
wish to ^unciate, since sucli a clear basis of accurate facts from a series of countries 
is still, in spite of the efforts of international bodies, wanting in many international 
fields. 



In Cionditidioii tbefe was a general cotisei;ism ol epinion among those attending 
the Confferenise that any solution of the probletiw arising out of the present crisis must 
largely depend on a new conception, at once simpler and more efficient, of the stan- 
dards of living, together with a fuller co-operation in the promotion of the general 
welfare, and that these elements are being and should in the future be increasingly 
supplied by women, and in particular by country women in association. 

' C. H. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 6N ECONOMIC AND mClAL QUESTIONS 


Assckuranz-Compass. Internationales Jahrbuch fUr Versichenmgswesen XL Jahrg. 
Wien, 1932, pp XXI-1376. 

[The 40th volume has just been published of the International Yearbook of Insurance 
founded in 1893 by Gustav J. Wichniowsky This publication contains most useful 
information of the insurance societies operating in 57 countries including 31 in Europe. 
For a large number of societies, the Yearbook pubfi^es the statements of accounts tor 
1929-30 In the preface the author states that ne was obliged this year, in consequence 
of the increasing gravity of the general economic crisis, to omit the general considerations 
in regard to insurance which in the previous editions appeared at the beginning of the 
sections devoted to each country On tlie other hand it nas been possible to introduce 
additions and improvements in respect to the European countries] 

Bowman, Isaiah : The Pioneer Fringe American Geographical Society, Special 
Publication 13 New York, 1931. 

[The volume is divided in two parts Port. 1 composed of 7 chapters deals with 
pioneering in general, its historical and economic bacl^ound, its hardships, its gains 
and losses, and the degree to which the advent of maSiinery has facilitated the irre- 
sistible trend towards " the border ” The author states that no rule has been found 
to account for the ways and manners of jnoneering In fact, he says “ The reasons 
that impel men to seek the border, are as varied as humanity itself " Until compar- 
atively recent times, pioneers looked for the best land they could find and movea on 
until they could settle down In the last few decades science has taken a hand in help- 
ing the work of the pioneer Most of the best land available, Mr. BoWman says, 
has already been occupied by people who have developed it in a profitable way 
The trend beyond the frontier contmued, however, and scientific methods came into 
play and the “ second wave of pioneering" began. To-day there is a sort of science 
of pioneering which mterests Governments themselves The failures of former times 
are lessened oy scientific mapping of available land, introduction of machineiy, ease o£ 
communications either by rail or motorcar The railway has played a very Important 
part in facilitating the work of the pioneer . a work which continues in spite of 
difficulties **With a complacency and an ignorance that matches anything in the 
history of thought which we now condemn ", says the writer **the end of pioneeriiig 
is announced. No more of its left to do anywhere in the world, said the head of 
a Government Bureau only tWo or three years ago. A liistorian takes a bookful qf 
words to prove the same thing with Mual conclusiveness An economist tells us that 
we need no more land . witness the millions of arable acres now left untilled in regions 
of close settlement in the United States The answer to this statistical conclusiveness 
is made not by a few wandering bands of chronic pioneers, but by a host ^that 
numbers millions The land Invites the willing to work and dare. 

All this the Pioneer Fringe " shows with a careful analysis of conditions where 
the work of land seekers has beSi active in the very hard beginning and is active today 
in the parts of the world where there is land to be conquered : be it in frozen regions 
which until recently were believed inaccessible and useless to man, the virgin forests 
of Brazil, or the hot marshy r^ions of equatorial Africa .All races of men under all 
latitudes are active at this work of conquest which nothing seems to be able to stem. 

From these considerations of a general character, the author passes to an analysis 
of the actual work of pioneering in the United States, Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
Siberia, Mongolia and Manchuria, and lastly in the South American Hinterlands^ This 
constitutes Part II of the book and consists, like the Part I, of seven ♦chapters. 
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"Tbt piom^r conotieat at the ^eat Americas West, which is dealt w;ith in Chapter 8^ 
is ^lilitirallT mostly ot a histoncal character, as the conquest is now completed. Chap- 
ter 9, deaflng with the Canadian Fringe of ^ttlement, dves the reader a vivid 
picture oi the advance of the pioneer towards the sub-arcflc region. The part played 
W the Hallway in fostering the conquest of this part of the Amerlcmi Continent is 
llinstrated both by text and reproduction of very interesting photographs, Australia 
and Southetn Afrka come next under the jpainstaldng observation, cf the writer, who 
in dhapters lo and ii gives e clear idea of what has been done, and of the prospects 
for the up*-to-date. machine-helped pioneer, particularly in Australia where enormous 
tracts of hmd are still available. 

After a survey of pioneering in Siberia (Ch^ter 12) the author takes up the exam^. 
ination of pioneering conditions m Mongolia and jSlanchuria. The title to inis chapter 
— A Modem Invasion — is indicative of the fact that the races which have started tneir 
move beyond, the lx)rder ” are in many ways new to the work of pioneering as now 
understood. The possibilities of both Mongolia and Manchuria appear quite con- 
siderable. But we are just at the beginning of an undertaking not devoid of dangers, 
of potential conflicts. 

The last ch^ter (14) deals with the South-American Hinterlands The author 
is once more on familiar ground and the subject is treated with exhaustive amplitude. 
The peonage system, the survival of the plantation system in some important parts 
because it is economically best ” in some places, " while m other places it is a device 
employed by the landowners for maintaining an essentially aristocratic system based 
upon land , the means of access to already settled sections and to the railways, 
the latifundia in Chile, the haciendas in Peru, conditions in “Ecuator and Bolivia, 
are intercsti^ly described to the reader in what we might call the first part of 
chapter 14. The second part of the same chapter deals with the “ Tropics as a Roneer 
zone " The Author finds that the white man cannot possibly live there even though 
science may help him to conquer the many deadlv diseases proper to the Tropics 

Conditions In Northern Paraguay, the Gran ciaco of Bolivia, the Matto Grosso 
in Brazil, tlie Piedmont Border in Northwestern Argentina are next examined and illus- 
^trated The chapter ends with a detailed account of conditions in Patagonia, “ no 
longer world’s end, a no-man land, a symbol of remoteness 

The volimie is full of excellent photographs illustrating the work of the pioneer 
in all countries and greatly adding to the value and interest of the study, which is per- 
haps the most comprehensive work of its kind now available for the student of 
this subject]. 


Water and Grass A vStudy in the Pastoral Economy of Southern Europe, by 
B. H Cakrikr, M A , M Sc , F R Hist S Christophers-Eondon [1932). 

[The book imder review, in the words of its author, mainly " deals with the mi- 
gratory pastoral industry, together with the economic, social and political problems 
to which tlie seasonal wanderings of flocks and herds and their human attendants give 
rise”. The vStory of the “ Great Transhumance "is told separately for each coimtry , 
in its development from ancient to modem times , the different types of pasture are 
discussed ana a review of the pastoral industry in the different countries of Southern 
Europe " in order of their historical importance " follows in each case the discussion 
of the social and economic side of the problem. This discussion and review begin 
with Italy and ancient Rome. Conditions in the various countries of Southern Europe, 
from Spain to the Balkans, are then examined and the special features of the pastoral 
industry in each countiy are dealt with in detail 

A bibliography and a glossary of pastoral terms greatly add to the usefulness of 
this important study] 

’'■'^^Gumperz, Julian : Die Agrarkrise in den Vereinigten Staaten (Verdffentlichungen 
«der Frankfurter Gesellschaft fiir Konjunkturforschung, nerausg. von Dr. Eugen Altschul, 
N. F. Heft 2). Hans Buske Verlag. Leipzig, 1931, pp. xn-182. 

[As the Editor of the series of publications of the Society points out in his Foreword, 
the presmt economic situation is rendered especially grave by the simultaneous de- 
velopment of an industrial and an agricultura depression, and the problem is to 
determine the causes and the conditions of this coincidence. The a^cultural sit- 
uation in the United States is especially interesting from tliis point of view, because it 
there that the capitalistic trai^ormation of farming, which turns the fanner into a 
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business man, has gone far enough to involve agriculture in all tlie vicissitudes of the 
business cycle. This transformation of agriculture is more or less universal, but in other 
countries traditional forms have greater vitality and the process is not so far advanced. 
As Dr. Altschul puts it, the book under review " not only describes the complicated 
process of tran^ormation in American farming, but also represents a contribution 
to the theoretical analysis of a definite trend of evolution which, from tlie economic and 
social point of view, mtimately concerns the European economic vsystein What we 
observe here, is not an isolated phenomenon, but a typical case which comes about 
necessarily^ the moment agriculture finds itself involved in the general process of 
capitalistic development 

The scheme which the writer applies to the interpretation of the agricultural evo- 
lution of the United States, is entirely based on the accej^tance of tlie Marxist concep- 
tion of the inherent antagonisms of capitalism as a social and economic .system. In 
the United States, the turning point was reached with the exhaustion of the reserves 
of land which was available free to potential settlers. Wliile, up to the ckxse ot the 
last century, land was the reservoir which absorbed the sur])lus of urban labour, now 
it is industry that is called uiion to absorb the vSuri>luses of rural population. 
With the penetration of capitalistic methods into the agricultural industry, the in- 
crease iu the average size of holdings and growing mechanisation, independent family 
farming, formerly the foimdation of the social and political .system of tlie WS.A. 
tends to lose ground, and labour released by this process has to seek cniplo)mient in 
the industries and other urban occupations. The family farmer, now faced with large 
capitalistic concentration both outside and inside agriculture, finds himself in des- 
perate straits, and all efiorts of the United States Government , designed to help him to 
organise for re.sistance, mostly by means of co-operation in marketing, are of no avail 
as not removing the real cause of his weakne.ss. Ins inferiority as a producer. 

The crisis through which American farming is now passing is a crisis of the .small 
family farm which is no more able to withstand the onslaught of the industrial revol- 
ution in agriculture ” : such the (iiagno.sis of the situation by Dr. Gumperz. 

The liigh degree of commercialisation of American agriculture which puts 80 per cent, 
of its output on the market, makes it particularly sensitive to changes in prices, and 
enables even a slight fall in the price level to have disastrous effects u])on the farmer. 
And as there exists in the TTnited vStates a very large class of farmers whose economic 
position is generally precarious and who li\e on a marginal income, a depres.sion such 
as the present is bomid to be acutely felt and to ('ause great distress. 

The technical progress of agriculture brings about a great increase in the productive 
capacity of American farming , and this increase would apTX^ar to the writer to mean 
that “ tlK‘ Malthusian doctrine of population and the Daw of Diminishing Retunis are 
^practically and theoretically rendered invalid ’' a jioint which may l>e conceded only 
in part. In fact, while .such an increase of prodnetivitY, if continufd indefinitely, will 
solve the ])opnlation problem, it will in no way affect the validity of the Uaw” of 
Dimini.shiiig Ketum.s as a theondical ])roposition. 

To the writer following as he docs the Marxian si’heine of evolution, the ])resent 
crisis, in spite of the sufferings and lo.s.scs it causes, appears in the^ light of a construc- 
tive process. “ Wliile capitalism de.stroys the obsolete methods of agricultural pro- 
duction, it converts agriculture, which hit he'rto had been the staunch bulwark of the 
old, into a bearer of progre.ss The human race .stands on the threshold of the great- 
est historical decisions “ What hitherto had appeared, in spite of its real imjxirtauce, 
a rather minor detail of the erreat picture of economic proce.sscs as a whole, namely the 
end of the mfuiufacturing stage of agricuUural capitalrsm, will now btconie an event 
wliich, when developed to its ultimate consecjiiences, will change the life of the population 
of this planet completely and in every domain 

One may not always agree with the views of the writer of this interesting J)ook 
as to the origin and n at lire of the proce.s.se.s he describes, but the reader will gain a deeper 
Insight into the social and economic background of the crisis, only too often hidden 
from the eye of the student by its external manifestations. Whether the dogmatic 
scheme of tne writer is accepted or not, the fact remains that we are in the midst of a pro- 
cess of structural changes in agriculture, and we must seek for a synthetic view of this 
processj. u- 

I salari neiragricoltura tr^tti dai contratti di lavoro dal 1913 al 193 r. Confederazione 
Nazionale dei Sindacati Fa.scisti deirAgricoltura, Rome, 

' [The enquiry into wages in Italian agriculture recentlv published by tlie liational 
Confederation of the Fascist Syndicates of Agriculture is supplementary to that of 
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1930 cm the ccmditkins of Ihdxig of the agricultural workers in Italy. The figures shown 
rdate to the daily wage paid in 1913-14 and from 1919 to 1931 to day farm labourers 
for ordJna^ farm worn. The wages are shown for each province. An index has also 
been calculated taldng the wage for 19x3-14 as 100. mery table is accompanied 
by a diagram and by some notes Illustrating the principal lines of the last labour agree- 
ment. The wages are taken from the labour agreements. For the years immediately 
preceding and munediately following the war it has not always been possible to base 
these on the agreements, partly because these were not all in existence and partly because 
tha multi^city of the workers' organisations gave rise to the establishment m several 
types of contracts. In consequence, it has b^n necessary to establish the figures by 
examining farm accounts, and by consulting the agricultural organisations ana various 
publications. 

A special chapter is devoted to the different types of wages : the wage paid over a 
fixed period, the paroient per hour, cash wages, wages in kind, piece or job work, the 
progt^ive wage, sliding scale, individual and collective job contracts. The wage is 
neart considered under other aspects, accolrding to the character of the work, the hours 
of work in different seasons, tlie age of the workers, etc In view oi the close relation 
between feeding and the question of wages some notes on the dietary of the farm worker 
are added. A chapter on the corporative wage forms the conclusion]. 

L’organizzazione sindacale agricola del Fascismo. Confederazione Nazionale dei 
Sindacati Fascist! deirAgricoltura. Roma, 1932 -X. 

[In this publication an account is given of the organisation of the Italian agricul- 
tural classes, as effected by Fascism, from the beginning of Fascist syndicalism up to 
1932, and a comparison is made between the post-war Italian organisations previous 
to Fascism and tiie European organisations of agricultural workers based on the class 
principle The volume also contains some chapters on the Italian agricultural pop- 
mation, and on the different occupational types of Italian agricultural labourers, snare 
tenants, etc , and on the orcanised labourers It further treats of the degree of devel- 
opment attained by the different National Federations of unions of persons employed 
on farms, tenants who are direct cultivators, share tenants on the basis of half the pro- 
duce or otherwise, wage earners and day labourers, skilled farm workers, shepherds and 
breeders who manage their stock rearing. The proportion of the different classes is 
separately examined for each of the Itafian provinces]. 


Rkich Edward, Ing. Dr and Skoda V^av, Ing. Dr : Agricultural Education in 
the Czechoslovakian Republic Prague, 1931, Academic Tch^oslovaque d 'agriculture, 
183 pages, several tables and illustrations (published in Czech, French, English and 
German). 

[This small volume, published on the occasion of the XVth International Congress 
of Agriculture at Prague under the auspices of the Czechoslovakian public authorities, 
contains, in a series of articles written by Czechoslovakian specialists, on the subject 
of agricultural education, precise information on the present position of agricultural 
instruction, according to the different types of schools and institutions wliich deal public 
instruction in the rural areas in Czechoslovakia]. 
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Books. 

Annuaire de dj&glsdation ^TRANGkRE public par la Soci^t^ de Illation com- 
part, 1929. 2^®^ s^rie, 27^® ann^, fasc. Paris, 1930. 

Arias, G. L'ltalia e la crisi economics. Con prefazione di G. Bottai. Firenze, 
Poligtafics universitaria, [1932]. 83p. (Quademi di economia corporativa). 

BEVERUKjE, W. Tariffs : the case examined. T^d<m, Longmans, Green and co., 
X03I* 30op. 



BiiXnmmXit F. N* A new policy for a^cnlttire, [Irondon^, P. Allan, 1931. i8op. 

Caoi^ari. R. UniversitA. IsomuTo ECOKOMicO'GXtTKiDico. Studl economico 
giuiidici. Cagliari, 1931, 30op„ 25,5cm 


Camara oficeai^ ESPAi 3 roi,A de comercio de Rep. AROKimNA. Memoria 
1931/32, Buenos Ayres, 1932. 


Canadian grain trade year book 1929-30, v. 10. Winnipeg, W. Sanford Evans 
Statistical service, [1930 ^J. 


Chamberein, W. H. The Soviet planned economic order. Boston, Mass., World 
peace foxmdation, 1931- 258P. 

CoNGRiCS DE i^A COLONISATION RURALE, Alger, 1930. Alger, V Heintz, 11931?! 
v. I. Comptes-rendus des Stances dii Congr^s] 

y. 2. lyes probltoes ^onomiques et sociaux pos6s par la colonisation] . 
y. 3 Monographies alg^riennes] 

v. 4 La colonisation rurale dans les piincipaux pays de peuplement] 
Centenaire de T Alg^rie. Comity de T Afrique francaise „] 


Cook, O. F. The debt of agriculture to Tropical America, Washington, Pan 
American union, [1930] lOp., dl (Agricidtural and forestry series, n® i) 

[“ Reprinted from the September, 1930, issue of the Bulletin of the Pan Ameri- 
can union ”]. 


Danmark. Landokonomiske driftsbureau. Undersogelser over landbrugets 
driftsforhold, 14. Regnskabsresultater fra danske landbrug, 1929-30. Kobenhavn, 

1931- 

[Agricultural economics and farm accoimts in Denmark] 


EsPAf 5 rA. D1RECC16N GENERAL DE AGRiCTJLTURA. Anuario de legislacidn agricola, 
1931. Madrid, 1932 

federation agricole d’ Alsace et de Lorraine, Strasbourg Rapport, 1930. 
Strasbourg, 1931. 

Federation des sociEtEs cooperatives belges Bilan, rapports, tableaux 
1931. Anvers, 1932. 

["Convocation k TAssembl^ g^^rale du dimanche 19 juin 1932 *'] 


Hilmer, F Landwirtschaft und Genossenschaftswesen im Jabre 1930. Brunn. 
2 ^tral-Verband der deutschen Landw Genossenschaften MAhrens, Schlesiens und 
der Slovakei, 1931. 114S. (DeutschmAhrische landw Hefte, Nr. 1 14/120). 


Hoppbiann. P. G. Nebenberufliche lyandsiedlung. Dresden, Botschafts-Verlag, 

I1931]* 27S. 


INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE STATiSTiQUE, La Haye, Bulletin. Tome 24. 35^ 
Hvraisom Varsovie, 1930. 

[** Rapports et communications pr^nt^s A la 1 Session delTnstitut. Vaj:sovie, 

1930 
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Kiranov, P. KoonepaRHara bt. B'tJirapHH. Co<j()Ba, **Hb. K. Bomchhobi., 1928. 
V. I, tab. 


[Co-operation in Bulgaria]. 


MISSKT., K. Walirungspolitik und Industriepolitik, Agrarpolitik und Sozialpo- 
litik im ItaUender Nachkriegszeit. Bin Beltrag ziir Wirtschaftsi)olitikdes Faschismus. 
Tubingen, F. Pietzcker, 1931 152S. 


Moift/OV, I. S. OpraTiHoauHOTiHaTa cTpyKxypa na .^eMJie/^’fejiCKOTo CTonancTBO 
W7> Oo(I)nrncKa okojihh. Co(|)irH, JI,i>p/KaBHa neHaTHima, 1931. 

198 p., tab, diagr.,25Ctn (Tpy^oBP na HucTHTyaa iio ieMJioAJ>*K*Ka mcOHOMna 
npu ArponoMO— nocoHBTc'KHH cfiaKy.^n 0 r b iia yntiHopeiiTeTa). 

[Deuxid^me litre en anglais : The organisational structure of the farms in the 
country of Sofia]. 

[Summary in Bnglish]. 

OEKONOMiscim GKSKbhScnAFT IN Sachskn Mitteiluiigeu der Oekonomischen 
Gesellschaft in Saolisen, 1931 : Jahresbcricht imd Bericht iiber die Braugerstenaus- 
stellung T931. Dresdtm, 1932, 

[58. Fortsctziuig der Jahrbucher fur Volks- u. Landwirlschaft]. 

Raschid, S Die turkischc Landwirlschaft als Grundlage der tiirkischen Volks- 
wirtschaft. Berlin und Leipzig, W. dc (iruyter & Co , 1932. 202S , Karte. (Modeme 
Wirtschaftsgestaltungon, Imsg. von Kurt Wiedcnfeld, Hit 16). 

RiKDb, H. Die genossenschaftliche Viehverwertung in Bayeni. Tm Auftrage dcr 
Ba>erischen Viehverwerliing. Mimchen, Verlag Bayer. Viehverwertung, 1930.' 76S. 
Abb., Karte. 

SmirNvSKjX, V, I. JlBU5iaMine ocitoBnux .jiiomoutoii cejii>(*KO-xo3HiicrB(*iifioro 
ixpon.^BCvrcrua bo iip(*Mfi Bomiu it peitoTrioumi. Kjiaouo’tap, 1928. 3QTp., tab. 27cm. 

[Agricultural production during the war and the revolution!. 

Suomi. Lantbruksstyrelsen. Undersdkning av laiithush&llningeiis rantaT)ilitet i 
Finland. 18. 1929/30 Helsingfors, 1932. 

[Research studies on the profit earning capacity of agriculture in Finland], 

Tardy, L. et M, Oouombain. La cooptation dans les Colonies. Paris, Fedtation 
nationale des cooptatives de coiisommation, [1931 ?]. 93p., 

Tonniks, F. Kinfulirung in die Soziologie. Stuttgart, F. Bnke, 1931. 327S. 

V J^RKENIGING vooR HANDUl ivN NiyvERHiUD IN SuRiNAMK. Bcotiomische toestand 
van %Surhiame 1931. Paramaribo, 1932. 

[The economic conditions in Dutch Guiana published by the Administration of 
commerce and indUvStry]. 

VuAiKOV, T. G. KoonepaTjiBHo h a©MjieA’l>JicKit B'tnpoc'B. Coepna, “ Eflu- 
coH-B’', [1931^] b36p., 

[Co-operation and the agrarian question]. 

Voouu, B. H. Grundzi^e einer sozialorganischen Privatwirtschaftsverfassung, 
Berlin, P. Parey, 1931* 129S. 

ZJEDNOCZKNIK ZWIAZKOW SP6l,DZIKbNI RObNICZYCH RZKCZYPOSPOI^TTEJ POI.S- 
KIEJ. Roeznik zjednoczenia zwiazkdw i statystyka sp<^dzielni zwiazkowych za 1930 
rok, Lw6\v,[i932]. 

[2^ine Titte en fran^ais: Annuaire de la Confddtation des Unions des coOT^rati- 
ves agricoles de R^publique de Pologne et la statistique des cooptatives affilits]. 
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Periodicals (i) (2) {3). 

AbsaTzbriKPE. Nachrichten zur Beurteilmig der Marktlage und des Absatzes 
fur den ostpr. Landwirt, mit “ Merkbl^tteni ** iiSir Verkaufstec^nik und Spezialfra- 
gen des land^irtschaftl. Absatzes. 

Heraus^geben vom Verband der ostpr. Versuchs- und Wirtschaftsringe e. V. 
"Konigsberg/Pr., Landwirtschaftskammer. (Verantwortlicher lyeiter : Diplomiandwirt 
L. Heller), v. i, 1931. mens, RM lo.int. 


Asociaci6n de Ingenieros Agrouomos. Boletin. v. i, 1929. trim. Montevideo. 


Badisches Gesetz- und Verordnnngs-Blatt. 1932. irr. Karlsruhe. 


Bengai^ National Chamber of Commerce. Journal, v. 4, 1929. trim. Calcutta. Rs. 
6 int.; Rs. 9 6tr. 


British India. Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Joint 
Stock Companies. 1931. mens. Calcutta. (Government of India Central Publication 
Branch). 


British India. Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Kathia- 
war Trade Statistics. 1931. mens. Calcutta. (Government of India Central Publica- 
tion Branch). 


British India. Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Raw 
Cotton Trade Statistics (Rail and River). 1931. mens. Calcutta. (Ciovcmiiieril of India 
Central Publication Branch). 


British India. Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Trade 
at Stations adjacent to Land frontier roxites, 1931. mens. Calcutta. (Government of 
India Central Publication Branch) 


British India. Department of Commercial Iiitelligem'c and vStatistics Whole- 
sale Prices of certain staple articles of trade at .selected stations in India. 1931. trim. 
Calcutta. (Government of India Central Publication Branch). 


BuivETiJpHy Agricol din Basarabia. v. 6, 1931. mens. ChivSinau. L. 300 hit.; L. 400 
etr. (Uniunea ProfcvSionale a Speciali^tilor in Agriculture din Basarabia §i a Cooperati- 
vei agricole “ Pomona ”) [Titre eii texte en roumain et russe]. 


Camera de Comert si Industrie fi Bursa din Braila. Buletinul. v. 12, 1930. mens, 
Braila L. 500 hit. 


Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Agricultural Branch. Monthly review 
of tlie wheat situation, v. i, 1930. Ottawa 


(i) Previous list December 1931. To be continued September 1932. 

(7) I 4 st of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweek y) ; bime s. (twice moLthly); bimestr. (every two 
months) : 6tr. (foreign price) ; heb J. (week y) ; « t. (home price) ; hr. (irregular ; mens (monthly) ; 
N. S (lew series) ; q. (daily) ; sem. (half yearly) ; s. {serie=i) ; v. (volu ’.e) ; trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets f] are given tra stations and explanatory notes not appearing in the title 
‘Cf the review. 
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COMMKRCIQ Ox^EARXO. V. 1, 1931* bkoens. Roma. 1 #. 18 int. ; 35 €tx, (Federa- 

sdone Naadonak Faadsta del C<mimercio oleatio). 

CooPSRAZio:^ RURAlfE. V. I, 1932. mens. Roma. I^. 30 int. (Federaaione Italiana 
Conaom Agrari). 

SCRl e CoiiiMBNTi. V. 13, X932. 3 fois par mois. Roma. 250 int. ; L. 300 6 tt. 

Eidoknossische Gesktzsammi;ung. 1932. irr. Bern, Frs. 5 et port. (Chancelle- 
rie de la Confederation Suisse). 

ExpoRWi/ AnimaIvFxor. V. I, 1931- mens. Bucuresti. (Uniunea Sindicatelor 
pentru Otganizarea exportului de animale $i carne proasp&t&) [Union des Syndicats 
pour Torganisation de 1 'exportation des animaux et de la viande fraiclie]. 

FEDKRAa6N NACi6NAr# de Cafeteros de Colombia. Boletin de Estadistica, v. t, 
1932. mens. Bogota. 

Feuuxe d'Informations oklcoles. v. i, 1932. mens. Sfax. Fr. 24 int. (Office de 
THuile d’Olive de Tunisia) . 

GESKrzBiA.Tr fur den Freistaat Oldenburg, v. 47, 1932. irr. Oldenburg. 

IndicaTore delle Ueggi e Decreti del Regno dTtalia Appendice qxiindicinale. 
V. I, 1931. bimens Roma (Casa Bditrice Fubblicazioni di Legislazione Italiana). 

InformaTEUR financier & commercial, v. 3, 1932. hebtl. Alexandrie, P. T. too 
int., It, 1,100 itr, 

INSTYTUT Badania Konimiktur gospodarczych i Cen Prace. (Institut de Recher- 
ches sur le mouvement genA-al des affaires et sur la formation des prix Travaux). 
V. I, 1932 trim Warszawa. Zi. 2,50 p. fascicule, [titre et table des mati^resen polo- 
nais et fran^ais]. 

ITAI,IA e Orifnte. Rassegna mensile di espansione economica, v i, 1931. Roma, 
ly. 20 int , ly. 40 ^tr 

Konjunktttra Gospodarcz\ Mieskczne tablice statystyczne. [Conjonctiire 
economique Tableaux statistiques mensuelsj. 1932 Warszawa. Z 1 6 int. [supplement 
mensuel k “ Konjunktura gospodareza '*1 (Inslytut Badania Konjunktur gospo- 
darczych i Ccn. [Inst, de Recherches sur le Mouvement general dc'S Affaires et sur la 
Formation des Prix]). 

Kupnee Tytoniowy. [lye Commer^ant de TabacJ v. 6, 1931 mens. Warszawa. 
Zl. lo int (Zwii|zek Kupcow Tytoniowycli R. P.) [Union des Commer9ants de Tabac 
, de la R^p. Pol.]. 


Mexico. Direccidn del Departamento Consular. Boletin comercial, Inforraacio- 
nes consulates y comerciales. v. 26, 1931. bimens. Mexico. $ 3 int. 

MirovoK KHOZiAisrvo i mirovaia politika. (Revue d 'Economic et de Politique 
mondiale), v. i, 1926. mens. Moskva. Rb. 15 int. (Institout mirovogo khoz. i mirovoi 
politiki. [Institut d'Economie et de Politique mondiale]). 

Nache StROTTElriSTvo. [Notre Construction!. 193 blmens. Moskva. Rb. 8 int. 
(Gosplan). 



0 ]^G 4 NF, du Tabjlc. V. 29, 1932, bimens. ITcde-Btuxelles. Fr. 50 int.; ^tr, port en 
plus. (Association des D^taillants de Tabacs & Cigares de Belgiqite). 


Ortofrut^icoi^xura IxaIvIana. V. I, 1932. mens. Roma. I4. 15 int. ; I/. 30 ^tr, 
(Gruppo Nazionale di spedalizzazione di Ortofnitticoltura e Giardin^glo. Sindacato 
Nadonale Fasdsta Tecnld Agricoli). 


PoRXUGAl/. Ministdlo da Agricultura. Boletim. i»s^rie (doutrindria). v. 13, 1931. 
trim. Lisboa. Fsc. 24 int. ; dtr. port en plus. 

PoRXUGAl#. Ministdrio da Agricultura Boletim. ii» sdrie (sindpse da ldgisla9ao 
agricola). 1931. bimestr. Lisboa. Esc. 24 int. ; dtr. port en plus. 


Portugal. Ministdrio da Agricultura. Boletim. III» sdrie (iuforma9ao agricola e 
comerdal), v. 13, 1931. mens. Lisboa. Esc. 48 int. ; dtr. port en plus. 


ProblEMY Ekonomiki. [Probl^mes d'Economie]. v. i, 1929. mens. Moskva. 
Rb. 12 int. (In.stitout Ekonomiki Kommounistitcheskoi Akademii. [Institut d'Eco- 
nomie de I’Acaddnie Commimiste]). 


Quarterly Wlieat Market Review. 1929. trim. Washington, D. C. ^Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Hay, Feed and Seed Division. Market News Service). [Edition 
rondot^]. 

Raccolta delle leggi federaU. 1932. irr. Bema. Frs. 5 et port. (Chancellerie de 
la Confdddration suisse) . 

Rrvista econdmica Sudamericana, v. 31 (2» Epoca), 1928. mens. Montevideo. 
$ 4 int. $ 5 dtr.; (Unidn Industrial Umguaya). 

Rkvista de los Servidos social-agrarios y de la Estadistica agricola, social, v. i 
1932. Madrid. (Inspeccidn General social-agraria), 

Ri\t[STa di DIRITTO, kconomia e oommercio. V. 3, 1930. mens. Roma. L. 40 int. ; 
I/. 80 dtr. (vSindacato Nazionale Fasdsta Dottori in economia e commercio). 

SCHEDA Cumulaliva Italians. Bollettino bibliografico. v. i, 1932. mens. Roma. 
L. 40 int.; L. 60 dtr. (Libreria Liberma). 

SeliskokhoziaIstvennyi Bioulleten. [Bulletin dconomico-rural], 1931. 3 lois 
par mois. Moskva. Rb. to m|. (Selikolkliozgiz). 

Spis Ksiazek Bibljoteki Ministerstwa Reform Rolnych. [Liste des livres de la 
Bibliothdque du Minist^re des Rdormes Agraires]. fl/iste annexe au Dziennik Ur- 
29dowy Ministerstwa Reform Rolnych 1924. irr. Warszawa. 

Sugar Federation of the British Empire. A W’eekly Note on Sugar. 1932, hebd. 
London. 

Targovsko-Promichlen Glas, [La voix du Commerce et de ITndustrie]. v, 9, 
1932. q. Sofia. L. 300 int.; L. 600 dtr. (Balgarski Targovski Saiouz [Union commer* 
dde bulgare]). 

Tekhnika. [Technique), v, i, 1931. tous les 3 jours. Moskva. (Narodnii Romissa- 
riat tiajoloi Promichlennosti SSSR. [Commissariat du Peuple p. la grande indftstrie]). 



XJNiVKRsrty of Pennsylvania Caw review and American I^aw register, v. 77, 1929. 
mens, Philadelphia, Pa. $ 4,50 iiit, ; $ 5,-^tr. (University of Pennsylvania Caw 
School). 

# 

Unss en Construction. 1930. mens. Moscou. $ 5 int. Ogiz. 

Urzedowv Wykaz, Czasopism nowych, wznowionych i zawleszonych, wyda- 
wanych w Rzeczypospolitej Polskiei fBulletin bibliographlqtie officlel des revues 
nouvelles, rg>arues et suspendues, edit^es dans la R^p. Polonaise]. [Supplement 
mensuel k “ urzedowy Wykaz Drukdw wydanycli w Rz Polskiej "'], v. 4, 1932. mens, 
Warszawa. (Bibljoteka Narodowa. [Bibliotli^ue Nalionalej), 

Urzedowy Wykaz Drukdw wydanych w Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej. [Bulletin 
bibllographique ofiiciel des Imprimis edit^s dans la Rep. polonaise], v. 5, 1932. irr. 
Warszawa (Bibljoteka Narodowa [Bibliothequ^ Nationalej). 

Versiohkrung. Organ fur Versiclierung, Hypothekenwesen und Geldwirtschaft. 
V. b, 1931. hebd Wien Sch. 45 int , $ 6,50 etr Fr Weissmann. 

West India Committee Circular. 1931. bimens. London. £ 2.2.0 int, 

Wykaz I)ruk6w polskich lub Polski dotyczacych wydanych zagranica. [ Bulle- 
tin bibliogra]>luqut des impiiincs polonais ou concernant la Polognc &iit6s k itoan- 
ger). I supplement Urzedowy Wykaz Drukow ”] v 3, 1930 mens Warszawa. 
(Bibljoteka Narodowa [BibliotL^que Nationale]) 


Prof. AEESSANDRO Brizi, Segretario generate delVIstUiUo, Direttore responsabih. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL 

CLASSES 

Broadcasting as an Instrument of Instruction and Propaganda in Rural Life. 

However useful broadcasting may be in towns, it must be regarded as 
essential in country districts. There is abundant justification for describing 
it as essential; in the first place the small rural centres are usually without 
secondary school, libraries or other means of self-education for the population, 
while broadcasting provides a form of simple, varied and attractive instruction. 
Through this means farmers, and in paiticular small farmers, can become ac- 
quainted with better farming methods and ways of protecting their own interests; 
further it offers in places where there are no places of amusement, not even 
a small cinema, entertainment of an educative and attractive type; and finally 
it may serve effectively to counteract the drift to the towns. 

If however these objects are to be attained, a public character must be 
given to rural broadcasting so that all concerned may without difficulty and 
if possible without expense enjoy the transmissions arranged expressly for them. 

Educational broadcasting, including agricultural, has made remarkable 
progress in a number of countries over the last few years, but except in Russia 
it does not appear that much trouble has been taken to find the best way to 
attract the majority of farmers. It is obviously almost useless to broadcast for 
the benefit of agriculturists, unless there exist receiving sets widely distributed 
in the country districts at points where people can readily gather. 

Generally speaking, in all the divisions of the rural commune there is a 
primary school. If a receiving set is installed in each school, not only can 
the children listen to transmissions made for their benefit, but also the adults 
at fixed days and at fixed times can do the same. 

Listeners will be attracted by the novelty, but the transmissions should 
be not only interesting but also amusing, the serious discourses being inter- 
spersed with short stories, up to date news, music, etc. The desire to listen 
must be stimulated and it is essential especially at first not to weary the 
listener with over long communications. Persons who regularly attend inform- 
ative lectures might be admitted in the evening to listen to plays, concerts 
and operas. 

The broadcasting talks to children might well include certain agricultural 
subjects, as the school children of today will be the farmers of tomorrow. 
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Subjects relayed for farmers might in the first place be the price report of 
commodities and the weather report with the forecasts for the next day and 
for the week, and subsequently for each region and in each season useful 
hints in connection with the weather forecasts. 

It is not intended to set out here a detailed programme of the lectures 
that should be broadcasted for farmers. The essential point is to inspire them 
with a love of the land and the desire to become acquainted with the best 
means for utilising its resources; they need instruction in the principles of 
rural economy, the right procedure for obtaining the highest profit from any 
crop, the most efficacious measures for control of parasites, the hygiene of the 
dwelling house and stable, stock raising, proper use of fertilisers, etc. All this 
should however be imparted in a simple and interesting manner, readily intelli- 
gible by everyone, and in addition replies should be given to special questions 
addressed by the farmers themselves to the broadcasting company. Such 
replies may be so phrased as to arouse interest in all farmer listeners. In 
this way broadcasting may really assist in the material and moral improvement 
of the conditions of life of agricultural w’orkers. 

The following notes represent information obtained from the International 
Broadcasting Union at Geneva on the development of agricultural broadcasting 
in certain countries (i). It will be observed that the agricultural service is 
variously organised in the different States. In some it is entirely under the 
management of broadcasting undertakings, in others by these in collaboration with 
private or official organisations, and in others it is under Government direction. 

Germany, — For agricultural questions, the societies are closely in touch 
with the Chambers of Agriculture in the different provinces or districts. These 
in consequence of their relations with the Ministers of Agriculture of the dif- 
ferent German States and with the Reichsministerium fur Ernahrung und Land- 
wirischaft are favourably placed for precise gauging of the requirements of lis- 
teners in the country and of the present facilities for instruction. 

The representatives of all the groups concerned form an advisory com- 
mittee which meets regularly once a month. 

All the German stations transmit a meteorological report three to five 
times a day and every day agricultural information of every kind: prices of 
agricultural products, sowing conditions, crop forecasts, etc. 

Twice a week the Deutsche Welle broadcasts lectures dealing with questions 
and problems of agriculture, the listeners being mainly small land owners. 
Experience has shown that these lectures should be suited to main seasonal 
periods of farm work. 

Special lectures are also given on a variety of subjects: e, g., on wheat 
growing, etc. Sometimes a series of lectures is organised on the same subject 
so as to enable listeners to become acquainted with a variety of opinions on 
the same subject. 

(I) ** Radiodiffusions agricolcs ”. Informations cn possession de ru. I. R. au 14 mars 1932. Union 
IntemaUonale de Radiodiffusion. Serle n° 3040, 14 mats 1932. 
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The following agricultural talks are repeated regularly: 

The Farmer’s Hour. 

Lectures on agriculture. 

Lectures on horticulture. * 

Review for the use of lovers of garden flowers. 

Out of the total numbers of broadcasting talks or lectures, 12 per cent, 
are devoted to agriculture. 

The course organised by the Deutsche Welle Ges. m. b. H, on agriculture, 
three times a week, deal with the following subjects: 

Broadcasting in the service of the farmer - Soil and conditions for plant 
growth - Decomposition and putrefaction - Water and its influence on plant 
growth - The different kinds of soil and their influence on plant growth - 
Agricultural machinery and cultivation of lands - Land drainage - Manuring of 
crops - Stable manure and stable refuse - Preparation and utilisation of stable 
manure - Green manuring - Nitrogenous fertilisers - Phosphatic and potassic 
fertilisers - Employment of chemical manures - Liming and its effects - Seeds 
and supply of sound seed - Sowing, the right time, the right depth and method 
- Attention to sown land by manuring and cultivation - Frost, acidification, 
putrefaction of seeds ~ Control of weeds - Harvesting - Grasslands Pastur- 
ages - Potato growing - Cultivation of pulse crops ~ Forage crops - Vege- 
table growing - Fruit growing - Methods within the scope of any farmer for 
increasing field crops - Agriculture and capital engaged - Invested capital 
(Grundkapital) and working capital - Farm work and the head of a family 
farm - Considerations on which the farm management should be based - Al- 
ternation of kinds in sowing ~ Spring cultivation ~ Methods of herd manage- 
ment within the reach of every farmer for increasing live stock yield -Growing 
and utilisation of forage on tne farm - Rearing of calves - Feeding of cows 
in milk - Feeding of slaughter cattle - Care of sows and the rearing of piglets 
on the faini - Method of fattening pigs - Importance of the different branches 
of stock farming in relation to economic life - Poultry keeping - Collective 
purchases and sales - The necessity of keeping accounts even on a small family 
holding - Final talk 

A ustria — A committee consisting of representatives of agricultural exper- 
iment and educational institutions and of agricultural authorities meets to fix 
broadcasting programmes. 

The Austrian organisation broadcasts regularly once a week a Fanners’ 
Hour ” for the small farmers. The following were among the subjects qf these 
talks in 1929: 

Importance of building up foods - Parasites injurious to trees - Technical 
methods in agriculture - Crop results in 1928 - Nutritive capacity of soils in 
Austria - Utilisation of peat for agricultural requirements - Satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory kinds of fruits - Gardening and fruit growing at Klostemeuburg - 
Cultivation trials and their significance as regards plant physiology - Damage 
done to cereals during the winter season and means of prevention - Weed con- 
trol - Protection of cereal growing in Austria - Development of the dairying 
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industry in Austria - Cropping on small holdings - Destruction and utilisation 
of carcases - Frost damage and means of prevention - Treatment of stable 
manure according to the new methods - Place of the horse in the mechanical 
age - Instruction of girls and young women in the country - Method of pre- 
venting contagious diseases among live stock. 

From time to time a talk is broadcasted for gardeners, stock farmers, etc. 

There is also a programme of agricultural broadcasting for schools in Upper 
Austria. 

Belgium, — Under the auspices of the Institut National de Radiophonie de 
Belgique, the Department of vScience and Arts organises broadcasting for schools, 
the programmes carried out by the staff and the apparatus of the I. N. R. 

The preparation of the programmes and all arrangements are in the hands 
of a Committee formed by the Ministry of Science and Art. The chairman of 
this Committee is the Directeur general de Tenseignement et des sciences, and 
among the members are delegates of the L N. R., and of the inspecting and 
administrative bodies both of vState and of independently managed education, 
thus representing the various types of instruction. 

Radio-helgique does not organise agricultural broadcasting, but confines 
itself to issuing a meteorological report daily in the Journal parl^ '' 
at 8.15 a, m. 

A foreign organisation. La Radio-Catholique, for which the Radio-Belgique 
transmits, includes an agricultural communication of 10 minutes weekly on its 
programmes. 

Denmark, — The Danish company works in close collaboration with the 
agricultural organisations which proposes the lecturers. It broadcasts an agri- 
cultural lecture fortnightly as well as monthly lectures dealing with vegetable 
growing and poultry keeping; typical subjects are: Pasture management - Plant 
diseases and their control - Growing of turnips - Stock farming and its import- 
ance for the community, etc. These lectures last for 27 minutes. 

Details of the organisation of the talks are in the hands of a special broadcast- 
ing Committee appointed by the Danish agricultural associations. 

Spain, — The Spanish broadcasting organisation arranges a popular course 
on agricultural problems. 

On Saturday afternoons and evenings communications are made as to the 
situation in the principal agricultural centres of Spain, crop conditions and 
market tendencies. This information is given by qualified agricultural experts. 

Every day the meteorological reports are given. 

Finland, — The limited company Suomen Yleisradio broadcasts every week 
the prices of agricultural products, fertilisers, etc., as well as information on 
the situation of the agricultural markets. 

Two lectures per week deal with questions of agricultural technique and 
economics. The former are organised by the Central Union of Agricultural 



Societies {Maatalousscnrojen Keskusliitto) which groups 19 agricultural societies 
and 15 special agricultural societies: the latter by the Central Union of Agricul- 
tural Producers {Maataloustuottajan Keskusliitto) which safeguards the interests 
of farmers on the economic side. These lectures deal with prices, co-operation, 
the market of agricultural products, agricultural credit, etc. 

Occasionally the Finnish broadcasting organisation itself arranges lectures 
dealing with agricultural questions of the day. These are delivered by those 
of its directors who represent the more important farmers' organisations. 

France. — A National Federation for broadcasting in country districts 
was founded in August 1927 with the object ot popularising the employment 
01 wireless telegraphy among the rural populations of France and her colonies. 
It publishes an illustrated review. La Radio- Agricole. 

This Federation has taken the initiative in broadcasting: 

(i) A daily agricultural communication by Radio-Paris (6 p. m. to 6.30 
p m.) including the following items: 

{a) Meteorological information and weather forecasts, transmitted 
by the Office National de Meteorologie This communication is followed by 
notes on farming in accordance with the indications given by the Office. 

(6) A series of notices of interest to farmers and frequently taken from 
the agricultural papers: Sho\\s and competitions - Reports of agricultural socie- 
ties - Legislative texts - Colonial questions - Advice to exporters, etc. This 
section is in the hands of M. Blanchard, Ing. Agron., director of the agricul- 
tural department of SeiPe-et-Oise, treasurer of the Societe Nationale d'Encou- 
ragemcnt d V Agriculture. 

(c) A daily talk of some minutes devoted each day of the week to 
a particular branch of the subject; 

Monday^ talk on agriculture by M. Leconte, professor at the Institut 
National Agronomtque; 

Tuesday, talk on animal husbandry by M. Voitellier, professor at 
the Institut National Agronomique; 

Wednesday, talk on viticulture by M. Marsais, director of works at 
the Institut National Agronomique: 

Thursday, talk on horticulture by MM. Lecollier and Marcel, pro- 
fessors at the Ecole Nationale d* Horticulture at Versailles; 

Friday, talk on rural economy and legislation; 

Sunday, various questions. 

{d) Quotations and daily official bulletins of the Halles, the ^Jourse, 
the trade in fertilisers, according to official information, broadcasted by the 
Prefecture de Police. 

(2) Daily comments on the official meteorological report with the object 
ot interpreting the full significance to the faiming class. 

(3) A weekly bulletin broadcasted by Radio LX.; Radio vSud-Ouest, 
Radio-Agen, Radio-Toulouse, Radio-Bezers, Radio-Nimes, Radio-Lyon, Radio- 
Fecamp, Radio-Strasbourg, at the days and hours announced by the important 
T. S. F, periodicals, 



The SocUU des Agriculteurs de France arranges each day for a technical 
talk at the Eiffel Tower which is relayed by the Post and Telegraph Office 
(P. T. T.) from r.15 to 1.30 p. m. The ioUovring is the list of the subjects 
treated in the course of the months of July and August 1930: 

Details of exports - Details of transports - Kitchen garden borders - Util- 
isation ot paper as soil cover - Tomatoes and melons - The tomato seed" industry 

- Pests of the kitchen garden ~ Attention to milk on the farm ~ Diarrhoea in 
cows - Pisciculture - The position ot the market of agricultural labour in France 

- The crisis in forestry labour - The suppression of the enticing away of foreign 
laboureis - Influence of feeding on pigmeat ~ Potato blight - Position of the in- 
suied person in the case of failure ot the insuring body - Present position as to 
social insurances ~ Some types ot social insurances ~ Accidents during work 
on forestry undertakings - The advantage ot making a proper statement tor 
insurance - Social needs and the development of insurance - Economic Chronicle. 

French stations also broadcast regular courses on arboriculture, horticulture, 
apiculture, given by professors or other specialists. 

Radio-Toulouse broadcasts every day practical advice to agriculturists 
and Tunis-Kasbash broadcasts meteorological forecasts. 

The publishing office of Radio-Paris publish a handbook entitled: **Meteor- 
ology at the service of agriculture which contains the text of lectures read 
by General Delcambre, Director of the Office National Meteorologique, into the 
microphone of the Compagnie Frangaise de Radiophonie, 

These lectures deal with the general interest of meteorology, organisation 
and tendencies of modem meteorology, the weather, clouds, atmospheric pre- 
cipitations, temperature and frosts, hail and storms, and the interest of 
meteorology for agriculture. The book is fully illustrated. 

Great Britain, — The B. B C. makes the following transmissions in legard 
to agriculture: 

(1) once a month, ^ lecture broadcasted by all stations and organised 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. These lectures are given by agricultural experts 
of distinction and the subjects are treated from different points of view; 

(2) every fortnight a report prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture 
giving farmers general information; 

(3) every fortnight 15 minute talks for gardening amateurs as well as 
lectures intended for country women; 

(4) once a week a report ot the Royal Horticultural Society dealing with 
subjects of interest to gardeneis and small holders; 

(5) every week day, except Thursdays, fat stock prices supplied by the 
Ministry of Agriculture; 

(6) three times a week meteorological forecasts under the heading '' Da test 
general information 

(7) the Bournemouth and Hull stations broadcast conferences organised 
by farmers' meetings held in these towns on ® 'objects of main interest to farmers; 

(8) during the last two years a series of talks on agricultural questions has 
been introduced into the programme intended for schools. 
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For a loxig time very dose relations have been maintained with the Ministry 
of A^cultnre. At first a series ot fortnightly talks were arranged lasting 20 
minutes beginning at 7 p. m. Experience proved that the listeners preferred 
a series given by the same speaker, and in consequence these talks were un- 
dertaken for some time by Sir Daniel Hall, chief technical adviser of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. His method was to discuss briefly and simply different ques- 
tions of general interest as well as new experiments in the sdence or practice 
of agriculture. These talks although primarily intended for farmers and farm 
workers were so planned as to arouse the interest of as many listeners as possible. 
For certain questions Sir Daniel arranged that other experts should take his place. 

From time to time talks on public affairs have been given dealing with 
the actual progress of matters of importance. In this connection also spe- 
cialists were engaged to make the communications. 

Weekly and fortnightly talks on gardening were usually given from 7 p. m. 
to 7.15 and from 6 to 6.15 p. m. 

Both morning and evening there are 15 minutes talk on quite practical 
subjects, as for example, bee keeping or poultry keeping. 

From 10.45 to ii a. m. there are talks for housewives, on a number of 
questions such as fruit preserving, jam making, the health of children, decora- 
tion of the home, etc. 

Hungary, — The Hungarian organisation arranges lectures ot different 
kinds under the title of ** The Farmer's Hour 

Italy, — The Italian broadcasting organisation devotes ten minutes every 
day and 15 minutes on holidays to agricultural broadcast messages, that is 
to say about 70 hours a year and for each broadcasting station. These 
communications are made between 6 and 7 p. m. On working days the speakers 
read into the apparatus notes on agriculture dealing with problems of rural 
life, as well as market prices of cereals, with a view to informing the country 
people as to the best method to be followed in crop cultivation at the different 
seasons, in stockbreeding and in organisation of farm work. On Sunday morn- 
ings questions put are replied to. 

At the present time the Italian Government, by arrangement with the 
broadcasting organisation is about to establish a special institution with a view 
to having the schools of the rural communes supplied with receiving apparatus 
and lessons given that may arouse the interests of the scholars in broadcasting. 
There will be talks intended for farmers who will be induced to come an^ listen 
by the accounts they get from their children. 

It is hoped in this way to diffuse broadcasting throughout Italy and espe- 
cially in the places more distant from intellectual centres. 

The financial question, that of the purchase of the 100,000 receivers approx- 
imately which will be required to equip all the divisions of the rural communes 
of Italy> is unfortunately difficmt of solution. Much larger capital is needed 
than the Italian broadcasting organisation has at its disposal. Accordingly 
the ingenious idea has been devised of establishing a rotation system as* follows. 



The apparatus available will be distributed among some hundred,s of com- 
munes where they will remain about two months, to be sent on elsewhere and 
so on unless they are bought during the period, in which case they remain with 
the commune. The selling price willi>e used to buy other apparatus which 
will be sent to other communes. Local agents are emfdoyed as collectors* 
This snowball method does something to remedy the want of capital and to 
attain the end desired. 

Norway, — In 1930 Kringkastingselkapet has broadcasted: 

(1) once a week a ‘‘ Farmers' Hali-Hour ", consisting of lectures given 
by specialists on the different questions which might interest the farming 
class; 

(2) from time to time interviews between different agricultural specialists 
and a practical farmer, 

(3) every day at i 15 p. ra and 7 20 p. m. the official prices of agri^ 
cultural products. 

In 1931 the lectures have been extended and are now broadcasted for from 
one to two hours a week. 

Netherlands. — The Government makes provision for the agricultural broad- 
casting service, incorporating it with the " Commercial transmissions 

The Royal Meteorological Institute at De Bilt (a government institution) 
issues reports relating to agriculture and more especially indicates the night 
frosts or the favourable times for control measures against potato disease. 

The news items of the day are also supplied by the Government. They 
are communicated from Scheveningen to the organisations concerned which 
publish notes on the exchange and on the news of the day, as well as the latest 
prices on the national and foreign market several times a day and several days 
in the week. Information relating to dairy products last for about 5 minutes, 
that on stockfeeds and on artificial fertilisers for 15 minutes. 

The Royal Dutch Commission of Agriculture organises lectures lasting 
from 30 to 40 minutes. Half hour lectures have also been organised by the 
Dutch Horticultural Corporation and trasnmitted by the Hilversum station. 

The K. R. O. broadcasts regularly lectures relating to agriculture the first 
Wednesday of each month at 7 to 7 30 p m. 

The V. R. A. broadcasts every vSunday from 9 to 9.25 a. m. a talk tor garden- 
ing amateurs or owners of gardens. 

In addition the Catholic organisation of market-gardeners, and smallholders,, 
numbering more than 80,000 members, may arrange six lectures yearly. 

Poland. — The organisation of the programme of agricultural broadcasting 
is in the hands of a special committee appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and working in connection with agricultural societies. 

The Polish broadcasting organisation transmits: 

(i) agricultural communications of from 10 to 15 minutes each day 
dealing with special questions relating to agriculture; information of the current 
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prices of products, news as regards the rural life in Poland, information on 
regulations, laws, etc. These are made by specialists. 

(2) popular lectures on agriculture intended for illiterate cultivators; 

(3) longer lectures on agriculture made by specialists four to eight 
times per month, in winter more often than in summer, generally in the 
attemoon. 

Polskie Radjo organised in November 1931 a special course of agriculture 
known as The Popular Agricultural Broadcast University, ” the object of 
which is to develop an acquaintance with the agricultural sciences among listeners. 
The following quotation illustrates the idea of the course: The way to safe- 
guard and preserve the farm from the crisis, without reducing production, 
without outlay, using every possible effort to maintain or improve cultivation 
conditions. 

This Agricultural Broadcast University has been instituted by a spedal 
Committee, consisting of representatives of the Government, including the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and high officials of the Ministry, and representatives of 
the Polskie Radjo and of institutions for agricultural instruction and experi- 
ment, in the following way: the whole of Poland has been covered by a network 
of receiving centres, to the number of 720, each of which includes a receiver 
installed in a school or on a farm. Each of these centres groups a number of 
listeners under the direction of a schoolmaster, who undertakes to organise the 
operations of this University which include: 

(1) information to farmers and farm workers as to the dates of the lectures; 

(2) making known the Agricultural Broadcast University; 

(3) distribution to members of the centres of fly-leaves, hand-books and 
pictures received from Polskie Radjo \ 

(4) indication of the questions which are to form the subject of lectures; 

(5) organisation of meetings for the discussion of lectures; 

(6) attention to the regular working of the receiving station; 

(7) despatch of questionnaires for collecting reports on the courses; 

(8) despatch to the management of Polskie-Radjo of observations on 
the subject of the lectures. 

The complete programme of the lectures of the Agricultural Broadcast 
University includes four courses of 10 days each, which have been given as 
follows: 

Course I: 22 November to i December 1931, on stock raising, slaughter 
stock, organisation of farms. 

Course II: ii December to 22 December 1931, on poultry keeping, machine 
farming, manunng and questions relating to stock raising. • 

Course III: 17 January to 28 January 1932, on questions of horticulture, 
beekeeping, details relating to cultivation of cereals, social questions and 
co-operative societies. 

Course IV: 21 February to 3 March 1932, on spedal questions, organisation 
of farm households and questions of economy. 

A series of talks is organised also under the form of dialogues between 
farmer and spedalists in agriculture. 
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Before each course a distribution takes place of handbooks and fly-leaves 
containing summaries of the lectures and explanatory illustrations. 

lyisteners to the first course received 140,000 fly-leaves, and 1000 hand- 
books as well as 5000 copies of agricultural journals. 

The lectures are given by eminent specialists in agricultural subjects: pro- 
fessors, engineers, breeders and cultivators. 

The results obtained by the Agricultural Broadcast University have been 
up to the present very satisfactory. 

The questionnaires addressed to receiving centres have been carefully filled 
by the listeners and returned 

A large number of letters with warm expressions of thanks prove that the 
initiative taken by Polskie Radp has realised the object intended, i. e., the 
development and improvement of agricultural conditions in Poland. 

Rumania, — Lectures are given, in accordance with programme, by ex- 
perienced lectures and by specialists, as for example the group of experts who 
three times a week discuss present day rural questions on useful lines 

Sweden. — Two agricultural talks per week, the lecturers and subjects 
chosen by a special Committee of the Swedish Board of Agriculture (Kungl 
Lantbruksstyrehen) . 

Switzerland. — The Radiogenossenschaft (Bern) broadcasted in 1930* 

(1) twice a week at i p. m. the latest news of the Price Information 
Office of the Swiss Peasants' Union and the prices and market quotations of 
live stock and vegetables, fruit, etc , 

(2) every Sunday from 2 p m. to 2.30 a lecture on an agricultural 
subject or on the history of agriculture; 

(3) in the course of the week also lectures on the same subject but 
with less regularity; 

(4) twice a day meteorological forecasts; 

(5) since the winter of 1929 new weekly lectures for farmers organised by 
the Department of Agriculture of the Canton ot Berne which meets the expense. 

The Soci^t6 Romande de Radiophonie (Lausanne) broadcasted in 1930 
every week: 

(1) a lecture arranged by the Department of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce, dealing with subjects relating to agriculture; 

(2) compulsory vocational courses on specialised subjects for different 
farming groups; courses for apprentices (twice a week). 

Czephoslovakia. — In this country agricultural broadcasting has its owm 
independent administration under the Council bearing the name of the Cura- 
tofium of agricultural broadcasting. All the lectures, bulletins, information, 
courses, etc., must be previously submitted to the censorship of Radiojurnal 
which also decides the place which they are to occup}’^ on the broadcasting 
programme. 
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The central broadcasting administration is in Prague and there are 
branches at Brno, Bratislava, Kosice, and Moravska-Ostrava, where they 
work in conjunction with the branches of Radiojournal following the same 
principles. 

The agricultural communications consist of the following: 

(1) Meteorological reports. 

(2) The “ Bourse ” of agricultural products. Information as regards 
the financial, economic, technical and co-operative aspects communicated twice 
daily (midday and 6 p. m.). 

(3) Special communications for farmers under the form of lectures, agri- 
cultural news, dialogues or short plays, arranged each day, and drawn up by 
the special service of agricultural broadcasting. 

In addition, lectures and extensive agricultural programmes are broadcasted 
on Sundays. In all there is a total of five hours and three quarters of agricul- 
tural broadcasting per week. 

The communications are made under the forms of an agricultural journal 
spoken. The lectures are given by the best experts and practical farmers. 
Once a week there are special programmes for the wives of farmers. 

Attached to the Czechoslovakian stations are also agricultural bureaux 
supplying information to the central office at Prague, and communicating 
lectures and information from regions representing different agricultural 
characteristics, such as Moravia, Silesia and Slovakia. 

All the agricultural communications are so given as to be heard in nearly 
all the regions of the Czechoslovakian Republic. 

Yugoslavia. — At Belgrade, the '' Farmers' Hour " is given once a week, 
in the course of which talks are given on important problems in scientific 
agriculture. 

At Zagreb, several series of lectures are held on the question of scientific 
management in agriculture and a series of lectures (one each month) on ques- 
tions of parasites. 

[ 7 . S. S. R. — The Soviet Postal Administration issued a decree dated 
6 January 1930 by which broadcasting was to take a prominent place in the 
agricultural campaign of that summer. 

The different communications specially intended for the rural population 
may be grouped as follow^s: 

(1) meteorological reports; 

(2) miscellaneous information of the day: the exchange, news of the day, 
market prices for fertilisers, feeds, dairy products, live stock, fruits, vege- 
tables, etc.; 

(3) popular lectures on agricultural subjects; 

(4) lecture on agricultural qestions, made by scientists, professors and 
specialists on the subject; 

(5) agricultural courses to be broadcasted to schools or for adult edu- 
cation. 
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International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. — Agricultural inteOigeiace 
supplied by this Institute is broadcasted regularly every Friday from 8 p. m. 
to 8.30 p. m. by the Ente Italiano Audizioni Radiofonicke. These communi- 
cations relate to the most important information telegraphed to the Institute 
during the week by the different Governments, or may be statements sum- 
marising the general crop situation or prospects for the principal products. 
Communications are made in five languages: Italian, French, English, German 
and Spanish. 

E. Marchesi 

PrestdetU of the Ente Italtano 
Audizioni Radio fomche. 


INSURANCE 

Agricultural Insurance in Canada 

Haii, Insurance 

In Canada hail insurance is effected by two t5^s of institutions: by share 
companies and by municipal insurance associations, the organisation of which 
will be dealt with later. Share companies are divided into companies with a 
Dominion license, and companies holding provincial licenses. 

In 1929 (i) there were in Canada 41 share companies of the former type 
dealing with hail insurance, viz., six Canadian companies, eight British com- 
panies, and 27 foreign companies. In 1930 {2) the number of share companieb 
rose to 42, viz., six Canadian, six British and 30 foreign companies. 

In the prairie provinces, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba the intention 
has been to form an intermunicipal organisation for hail insurance, which 
will be later described. 

In the east of Canada (3) and in British Colombia hail insurance is not 
very common, probably because hail storms are not so frequent in those areas, 
and because the diversified farming system makes It less necessary to pro^dde 
protection against such risks. 

The Insurance Act 1917 which has been amended from time to time relates 
to insurance in general. It contains a provision referring to hail insurance com- 
panies in accordance with which every Canadian company licensed to transact 
the business of hail insurance in Canada must set aside as a hail insurance sur- 
plus fund at least fifty per cent, of the profit realised from such business during 
the year and shall continue to do so each year until or so that the said surplus 

(1) Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, Dominion of Canada, Business of 1929, Vol 1 , 

p. xxxvin. 

(2) Report of the Su|>erintendcnt of Insurance, Dominion of Canada, Business of 1930, p. 

xxxvin. 

(3) GOssblin in 'I he Economic Annahst^ Ottawa, September 1931, p. 9. 
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fund shall be never less than fifty per cent, of the net hail premiums received 
during the preceding calendar year. As regards British and foreign com- 
panies which ate licensed to transact hail insurance in Canada, they are required 
to maintain assets in Canada in excess of the amount required to be maintained 
for the other branches of insurance and equal to an amormt of at least 50 per 
cent, of the net total of hail insurance premiums received during the preceding 
calendar year. 

The Treasury Boarl, at a meeting held on 8 May 1930, authorised the issue, 
to a company licensed for Fire Insurance, of a license for the transaction of 
insurance against loss of, or damage to, buildings by hail without any deposit 
being required in addition to that prescribed by the law for such companies 
in respect of their fire insurance business 

Provincial legislation exists in Canada for the regulation of insurance in 
general. In the Saskatchewan law known as the Saskatchewan Insurance Act 
1924-25 c. 20 (i) (to quote the law of a Province in which we shall later 
examine the organisation of intermunicipal hail insurance) in addition to im- 
portant provisions on the organisation of insurance in general in the Province, 
{e, g. relating to the superintendent of insurance, insurance companies, mutual 
aid societies, insurance contracts, etc ), special provisions relating to hail 
insurance The following is a list of the principal questions dealt with in this 
part of the law: premium rates, applications for insurance, commencement of 
liability, expiry of contracts, the information which must appear on the face 
of any policy, the statutory conditions which must be printed on every policy, 
in which no variations, omissions or additions may be made by an insurer unless 
such variations are printed on the policy in conspicuous type and in red ink 
with the introductory words stating that the said variations are in force so far 
only as they are held to be jus't and reasonable, termination of insurance, etc. 

Every insurer must before i May in each year file with the superintendent 
the rates of premium to be charged in each part of the Province, and such rates 
shall be effective until the first day of May in the succeeding year unless changed 
in the meantime and the change notified to the superintendent at least ten days 
before being put into operation. The insurer shall not be liable for the losses 
from hail found to be less than five per cent, of the amount of insurance per 
acre, and in no case is the insurer expected to compensate the insured person 
for any loss less than ten dollars except where the acreage insured is 40 acres 
or less. 

The organisation of municipal hail insurance in Saskatchewan will now 
be described. This province has been chosen because the mumcipal hail in- 
surance introduced in that province has served as the basis for the systems of 
municipal insurance in Alberta and Manitoba (2). 

The present organisation of this kind of insurance is regulated in Saskat- 
chewan by the Act of 1930 (The Municipal Hail Insurance Act 1930, c 37, s. i) 
amended by the Act of 13 April 1932. 


(x) The Revised Statutes of Saskatchev^, 1930, Vol. 1 . 
(2) Go<wia:jN, T/w Economic Annalist ^ p. 7 
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In accordance with the Act of igi2 which introduced this type of insurance 
in Saskatchewan the townships of the province desiring to combine for hail 
insurance might be empowered by the l4eutenant-Governor, provided that a cer- 
tain procedure was followed and that there were at least 25 townships desir- 
ing to combine for the purpose, to appoint a Hail Insurance Commission con- 
sisting of three members. The function of this body, the chairman of which 
had to be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor and the other two members by 
the mayors of the townships combining, was to fix the premium rates and the 
allocation of compensation payments. The premiums had to be paid under the 
form of a tax applied to all assessable lands of the township with certain excep- 
tions. The application of this Act was limited to townships where the rate- 
payers had voted in favour of this system of insurance. Certain amendments 
were made to this Act in 1915 and again in 1917. 

By the Act of 10 March 1917 this municipal commission was abolished 
and replaced by an association (The Saskatchewan Municipal Hail Insurance 
Association) consisting of the representatives of all the townships forming part 
of the organisation to be described. Several amendments were made to this 
Act, and later the Act of 1930 was passed and has in its turn undergone 
amendment. 

In accordance with this Act the above Association continues to exist and 
is to consist of: (a) representatives of all the municipalities which subject to 
the provisions of the Act desire to undertake jointly with other munici- 
palities compensation of losses in respect of crops growing witliin the area of 
all such municipalities and (h) representatives of municipalities which may be 
admitted to the benefits and rights conferred by this Act upon such terms as 
the association may direct by by-law. 

The Association which is a body corporate has power: 

{a) to borrow money for the purpose of carrying out the objects of its 
incorporation, to hypothecate, pledge and mortgage its property, etc., and to 
sign bills or other securities for money borrowed or to be borrowed for the 
purposes aforesaid; 

{b) to invest any reserve fund or surplus that may be from time to 
time accumulated by the Association; 

(c) to make compensation payments in respect of crops damaged by hail 
within the area of municipalities, forming part of the organisation. 

The Association may under certain conditions of voting appropriate from 
its reserve funds sums not to exceed 20,000 dollars for the purpose of subscrib- 
ring for capital stock in a limited Company authorised to insure crops against 
loss or damage by hail, provided that all the capital stock is to belong to or 
be controlled by the association. The Association has a council of nine directors 
who appoint from their own number an executive committee, consisting of the 
president, vice-president and one other member of the board. This executive 
committee has such powers as may be delegated to it from time to time by 
the directors. The Association may from time to time make such by-laws, 
not contrary to law nor inconsistent with the Municipal Hail Insurance Act, 
as may be deemed expedient for certain purposes indicated by the Act. The 
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directors shall possess all the powers of making by-laws conferred upon the 
Association, but no such by-law shall be contrary to or inconsistent with any 
unrepealed by-law of the Association, and the Association has the right to amend 
or repeal any by-law made by the directors. The Association must close 
its books on or before the last day of February in each year, and must imme- 
diately thereafter have a full and complete audit made of its books, records 
and accounts by one or more chartered accountants. When the audit is com- 
plete, the association must prepare and publish a full and complete report 
of its operations during the last preceding fiscal year. A copy of such report 
shall be furnished to the Minister and to the reeve and secretary-treasurer of 
each municipality under the Act. 

In order that a municipality form part of the organisation in question, 
it is essential that the council of the municipality should, at a regular meet- 
ing, resolve to submit to the electors a by-law, drawn in the prescribed form, 
empowering the municipality to engage m the operations already indicated. The 
persons entitled to vote upon a by-law are all rate-payers (except a special class) 
in a municipality. In accordance with the Act, upon receipt before the first 
day of November in any year of a petition to that effect, signed by no less 
than fifty resident ratepayers of the municipality, the council shall submit 
a by-law to the electors. In the event of a by-law receiving the assent of 
the majority of the voters voting thereon, the council shall at its next 
regular meeting finally pass the by-law in question, and the secretary treas- 
urer shall prepare, certify and forward to the Minister of Municipal Affairs 
two copies together with a certified statement .showing the number of votes 
cast for and against the by-law After publication in the Saskatchewan 
Gazette of the Minister’s approval and not earlier, the by-law shall come into 
force. 

Upon receipt, before the first day of November in any year, of a petition 
to that effect signed by not less than 25 per cent, of the resident ratepayers 
of the municipality, the Council is to submit to the electors for their voting 
a by-law repealing any by-law of the municipality, the procedure to be followed 
being laid down by the Act. 

So soon as the approval of a by-law by the Minister has been published 
in the Saskatchewan Gazette, all persons in the locality become and are liable 
to be assessed for a rate if any interest of such persons in lands situated within 
the municipality is assessable for municipal purposes Lands within a hamlet 
and land held under grazing lease from the Dominion of Canada are exempt 
from assessment. 

The rate which is fixed by the Act at four cents per acre shall be increased 
by an additional rate imposed by the directors, and an important provision 
is that by which the directors may define the areas within which these additional 
rates shall be levied, and such higher or lower rates may be of different amounts 
in different areas. The rates thus levied shall be and remain until paid a charge 
and a tax upon the lands or upon any interest therein of the party assessed 
notwithstanding that the title to such land may be in the Crown or^that the 
lands themselves are not otherwise liable to assessment. 
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Under certain conditions and following a certain procedure, provision ts 
made for withdrawals and exemptions of lands from the operation ot the by-law 
imposing the rates. 

As regards collection of rates, the Act lays down that the secretary-treasurer 
of the municipality shall cause the rates to be entered on the assessment roll 
of the municipality for the current year, against all lands and aH interests in lands 
within the municipality not withdrawn and relieved from imposition, and against 
the persons to be assessed in respect thereof. Such rates are to be collected in 
the same manner as municipal taxes. As regards claims for damages, it is 
enacted that any person having interest in a crop or portion of a crop growing 
on land assessed and liable for rates under this Act, who presents a claim in 
respect of damage from hail caused to the standing crop on such land, between 
the tenth day of June and the fifteenth of September, shall in accordance with 
a prescribed procedure receive an indemnity of not more than ten cents per acre 
for every one per cent, of damage which the board may decide he has sustained. 

No claimant is however entitled to indemnity under this Act lor any damages 
less than five per cent, ot the crop upon the hailed area at the time of damage. 
If such loss or damage proves on inspection to be less than five per cent, the cost 
of inspection is to be paid by the claimant. The damage from hail throughout 
the same season and upon the same area is to be treated as cumulative. 

In the event of the total actual and estimated revenues of the association 
not being considered b}^ the Commission as sufficient to pay all losses in full, 
these shall be paid pro rata. 

In order to enable the association to make full use of its assets in meeting 
claims accruing in the course ot any year, irrespective of the amount of its col- 
lections, the lyieutenant-Govemor in Council may enter into agreements with 
the association and with persons lending money to it, guaranteeing repayment 
of the sums advanced, either originally or upon renewal with interest. The 
association may secure the Province against any loss that may result from the 
guarantee given, in such a manner and in such a form as the I/ieutenant-Govemor 
in Council may approve. 

In the Province of Alberta a similar organisation is in existence. In virtue 
of certain provisions contained in a law enacted in 1912 under the title of the 
Municipal Act 1912 the council of each municipality ot the Province could adopt 
a by-law in the form presciibed by the Minister the object of which was to form 
with at least nine other municipalities a Hail Insurance District for the purpose 
of indemnifying every person having an interest in a crop growing within the 
municipality. This by-law before coming into force had to receive the approval 
of the majority of the electors in accordance with the procedure prescribed by 
the Act. The Hail Insurance District was to be administered by a Hail Insur- 
ance Board which consisted of the mayors of the municipalities included in 
the district, and which had the powers conferred on it by the Act. 

After having undergone expansion and amendment, the part relating to 
the organisation of municipal hail insurance contained in the Act on the mu- 
nicipalities became in 1915 a special law' on municipal hail insurance. This 
law has been subsequently amended frpm time to time. 
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In Manitoba there is also an Act respecting Intermunicipal Hail Insurance 
dated 20 February 19x4. This Act was based on principles similar to those 
in accordance with which the laws on municipal hail insurance in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta were tramed. 

There is no central service in Canada for recording the occurrence of hail 
storms and of the damage so caused. Statistics relating to the damage pro- 
duced by hail are drawn up and kept up to date by the municipal hail insurance 
associations in the Frov^nqes of Saskatchewan and Alberta and by the share Com- 
panies dealing with this branch of insurance. 

The following are the statistics relating to the share Companies undertaking 
hail insurance in Canada (i) 

In 1929 there existed 41 Companies (6 Canadian, 8 British, and 27 foreign), 
holding Dominion licenses. The premiums amounted to 3,571,334 dollars and 
the claims to 1,013,527 dollars. The Companies holding provincial licenses 
registered 53,628 dollars of premiums against which no claim was made. 

In 1930 the number of Companies holding Dominion licences was 42 (6 Ca- 
nadian, 6 British, and 30 foreign). The premiums amounted to 2,856,091 dollars 
and the claims to 2,592,646 dollars. The companies holding provincial licenses 
registered 1,053,652 dollais in premiums and claims amounting to 806,912 dollars. 

The following are the figures shown in the Toronto Chronicle (2) prepared 
by the Association of Hail Insurers in Canada and relating to 52 insurance com- 
panies operating in Canada. 

In the three Provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba in 1930 the 
lollowing results were obtained: 

Premiums I/3ssrs % 


vSaskatchewan $ 1,629,877 1,585,429 97.27 

Alberta » 837,130 873,548 105.35 

Manitoba » 489,382 192,349 39.30 

The following is a table showing the results obtained from 1917 up to 1930: 

1917 * 3>035,895 1,390,269 45.8 

1918 » 2,251,188 696,956 30.9 

1919 » 2,712,776 1,798,926 66.3 

1920 » 5.800,026 2,371,270 40.9 

1921 » 4,371.348 4,718,786 107.9 

1922 » 4.402,427 1,635,347 371 

1932 » 5.322,642 5,119,347 90,1 

1924 • • » 3.887,107 2,004,957 54.3 

1925 » 5.397.394 2,267,390 39-4 

1926 » 4,803,004 3.185,047 66.3 

1927 » 6,370,000 6,875,000 107.9 

1928 » 7,324,114 7,356,321 100.44 

1929 » 3.709.197 1.039.479 28.2 

1930 » 2,956,389 2,651,326 82.1 


(t) These figiites have been taken from the Reports of the Superintendent of Insurance. Dominion 
of Canada for 1929 and 1930, p. XXXVII-*. 

(2) Cdrriere delle AssicwraMioni, aprile 1931, p. $7. 
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The following is a statement of the activity of the intermomcipal organi- 
sations in the three Provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Manitoba (i). 

Saskatchewan: the total insurance carried by the Association in 1929 was 
7»953J39 acres at 5 dollars per acre or a total of 39,765,695 dollars. 

The income and expenditure statement of the Saskatchewan Hail Insurance 


Association shows the following results for 1929 (2): 

Total assessments 

$ 

1,408,046.88 

Total awards 

» 

614,474 59 


» 

793,572.29 

Paid rural municipalities for services less crop report 
penalties 

» 

30,640.06 


» 

762,932.23 

General operating expenses 

» 

75,068 97 

Surplus on operations 

» 

687,863.26 

Net miscellaneous income 

» 

106,145.49 

Surplus for year 

» 

794,008.75 


The balance sheet surplus of the Association was 2,540,74248 dollars in 1929 

The losses paid by the Saskatchewan Hail Association were very low com- 
pared with the amount paid in 1928, viz., 2,223,915.86 dollars. 

A Iherta. — There were 887,532 acres insured by the Hail Insurance Board 
of Alberta in 1929 {3) and of these 62,210 acres were cancelled on account of 
floods, frost or drought. 

The following is the statement of the operations of the Alberta Hail Insurance 


Board for 1929: 

Assessment $ 795>030 40 

Claims, adjustment fees and expenses » 593,866.65 

201,163.79 

Commissions to municipal districts » 15,058.95 

» 186,104.84 

Expenses » 44,742,02 

Miscellaneous income (nett) » 141,362 82 

Net income » 25,099.12 


» 166,461.94 

(1) Hail Insurance, The Economic Annahst, Ottawa, September 1931, p 8. 

(2) Report of the Saskatchewaw Municipal Hail Insurance Association for the year ending 
January 31, 1930, p. y. 

(3) Annual Report of the Hail Insurance Board of Alberta for the year ending January 3I 

3930, p. 9. 
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Although the volume of the business carried municipally decreased one- 
third in 1929 on account ot adverse conditions, the volume carried by other 
competitors decreased to about 60 %. 

Manitoba, — According to the article by Mr. A. Gos«elin in the Economic 
Annalist, although there is, as already stated, a Municipal Hail Insurance Act 
in Manitoba, very little data are available for purpose of comparison and it 
seems that a large share of the hail insurance business is transacted by joint 
stock companies registered in that province. 


lyivE Stock Insurance. 

Live stock insurance is effected in Canada almost exclusively by companies. 
In 1929 (i) there were tour companies undertaking this branch of insurance 
and holding the Dominion license, viz one Canadian, one British and two for- 
eign. The total amount of premiums paid to these companies during 1920 was 
75,419 dollars and the net amount of claims was 42,295 dollars. At the end 
of the year there were claims not settled to the value of 10,900 dollars In 
1930 the number of live stock insurance companies was reduced to three (one 
British and two foreign). The total amount of premiums paid during 1930 
was 59,428 dollars and the claims amounted to 88,992 dollars At the end ot 
the year there were 29,475 dollars representing claims not settled. 

Agricultural Fire Insurance. — Some account may be given of a special 
insurance organisation operating in Canada in the Province of Quebec, taking 
the form of mutual companies formed by municipalities and parishes which 
effect fire insurance There are in addition joint stock companies with a fed- 
eral or provincial license, cash mutual companies and strictly mutual companies 
transacting business over a more extended area. Organisations on similar lines 
to the municipality mutual companies and operating in a local area also are 
in existence in Ontario and Manitoba (2). 

The Quebec Insurance Act (3) empowers the councils of rural municipal- 
ities to found mutual insurance companies with the object of insuring against 
accidents by fire, by fire and lightning, 01 by fire, lightning and wind, .any 
building erected upon assessable land within the municipality, as well as any 
grain, hay, fodder, household furniture and agricultural implements contained 
in such buildings. 

The mutual companies thus formed are subject to the formalities of a license 
and registration, and each one is are administered by the council of the munici- 


(1) Report of the Supenntendent of Insurance Donumon of Canada For 1929 sec p. XXXVIII 
and CCI,XTI, for 1930, p XXXVIII and CCXXXIX. 

(2) Gosselin M., Co-operaitvc Farm Ftre Insurance %n Quebec, in the Economic Annalist, June 

1931. 

(3) Statuts refondus de la Province de Quebec 1925. 
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pality in which it is established. The council is empowered to insure or not 
insure certain buildings and also to fix by by-law the maximum amount of insur- 
ance which it is decided to grant on the property that may be insured or on any 
such property. 

Owners of property insured are members of such companies and are liable 
to it for the amount of the damage caused by fire, etc., as well as for all debts 
and obligations contracted by the companies, in proportion to the amount for 
which their property is insured. The company is responsible to each of its 
members for two thirds of the damage caused to the buildings or property in 
question to an amount not exceeding two thirds of the valuation of the insured 
goods or for an amount not exceeding two thirds of the maximum amount of 
the insurance if such maximum is fixed. 

The councils may, if so authorised by the majority of insured persons, levy 
twenty-five cents per one hundred dollars of the amount insured to establish a 
reserve fund and are to levy annually an amount sufficient to meet all the dam- 
ages, the amount of which has been established, and to pay all the obligations 
and matured debts of the company. This amount is to be levied by means of 
a tax imposed upon each building insured, in proportion to the amount of its 
valuation and of the valuation of its contents, or in proportion to the amount 
of the insurance thereon. This tax is collected in the same manner as the muni- 
cipal taxes and has the same privileges. The mutual companies of the parishes 
are on the contrary established independently of the council of the municipality. 
Twenty-five owners residing in any parish or local municipality five of whom 
are provisional directors of an association formed with the view of establishing 
a mutual fire insurance company may form such a company. Legislative pro- 
visions regulating the mutual companies apply to these companies provided that 
they do not conflict with special provisions relating to these companies. 

The following table shows the financial positions in dollars of the fire insur- 
ance societies in the Province of Quebec in 1929 (i): 


COMPANIES 

Paid up 

Capital 

Insuran- 

ces 

IN FORCE 

Assets 

I4IABIL- 

rriES 

Recfipts 

Disburse- 

ments 

Stock Companies (♦) ... 

Stock and Mutual Companies 
Strictly Mutual Comps^es . 
Munidpality Mutual .... 
parish Mutuals 

2.777.516 

338,000 

62,986,288 

86,092,709 

55.518,256 

11.905.179 

83.223.834 

26,405,533 

2*732,692 

1.283,754 

98,972 

4,240,796 

23*085,729 

472,315 

260,410 

3.565 

70,882 

5,806,838 

1,046,618 

283,636 

14,168 

239,895 

4.394,180 

876,195 

223,419 

12,549 

231,348 


(*) Stcx:k companies also transact other branches of insurance business. 


F. A. 


(i) Statistical Year Book of Quebec 1930, p. 241, The Econcmw Annalist, June 1931. 
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FARM ECONOMICS 

The Position of Agriculture in the Free State of Saxony as deduced from 

Accountancy Results for the Farming years 1926-27, 1927-28 and 1928-29. 

On I April 1927 a Bureau was established in connection with the Institute 
for Agricultural Economy {Tnstitut fur landwirtschaftliche Betriebslehre) of the 
Leipzig University, the special object being the study of conditions of farming 
in the Free State of Saxony. The following was the programme laid down for 
this Bureau: 

fi) study of the conditions of the working of farms in Saxony utilising 
for the purpose the results of farm accounts; 

{2) submission to the Wirtschaftsministerium of annual reports on the 
earning capacity of agriculture; 

(3) encouragement of research and instruction relating to the economic 
organisation of farms; 

(4) promotion of a better understanding throughout the province in regard 
to the economy of the farm and of the country generally by means of publication 
of the results obtained. 

The first report made by the Bureau has been recently published (i) covering 
the three crop years 1926-27, 1927-28 and 1928-29. 

In utilisation of the material and in its general statement of purpose, this 
report closely follows the lines of the work done by Prof. Laur during the past 
thirty years on the earning capacity of Swiss agriculture. 

The report gives, in the first place, a general view of the natural and eco- 
nomic conditions of agricultural production in Saxony and of weather conditions, 
crop yields, price movements, etc., during the three years under review’. This 
is followed by a statement as regards sources of material, methods followed in 
its elaboration and the terms employed. Over the three years 1,731 accounting 
results have been in all placed at the disposal of the Bureau by 10 of the farm 
accountancy ofiices of the State. The farms on which these results were obtained 
annually represented 4.17 per cent, of the area under cultivation of the whole of the 
farms in Saxony, not including those under five hectares, and the average area 
of the farms under review was 57.64 hectares The distribution of the farms 
review'ed over the various parts of the country differing in natural and economic 
conditions was not entirely representative, and the same applies to the size 
categories of farms. In the course of the three yesiTs mentioned however and 

(r) Die l,age der I^andwirtschaft im Freistaat Sachsetf, UntcisuchmiRen tiber die RentabiliUit 
der ftachBischcn I^a^Hvirtschaft in den Emtejahren 1926-77, 1927*2^, 1928-29. Bcrirht dcr niit deni 
Institut fttr landwirtschaftUcihc Betriebslehre der XXniversitat X^pzig verbimdenen I.andssieUe zur 
Erforschung der landwirtschatlichen Betriebsverhdltnisse im Freistaat Sachsen, crstatlel von Prof. 
Dr. Falxb uttter Mitwirkung von 11 . Isensen. Heft i. Dresden und Leipzig 1932. Verlag Theodor Stein- 
kopf. 



also during the subsequent years great progress has been made in this respect. 
The fundamental principles and the methods adopted in the treatment of the 
accountancy results correspond to the recommendations made by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture in collaboration with Prof. Laur for an interna- 
tional agricultural farm accountancy statistic. 

In the main section of the Report the following subjects are treated in detail: 
farming expenses, gross return, contributions in kind from the farm to the 
household, the proportion of the gross return allocated to the market, net return, 
assets and debts, income, crop values and other values, results in the different 
cultivation zones of Saxon agriculture, and the economic situation of the farms. 
In accordance with the programme of the Bureau weighted averages are calcu- 
lated for the whole country taking the weighted averages of the accountancy 
results, and it is in fact these calculations that make the report of extraordinary 
importance, the more so that it presents only indisputable and scientifically esta- 
blished facts, apart from any economic theory. 

Some only of the numerous partial results can be indicated here. In none 
of the three years under review was a positive net return secured in agriculture; 
on the contrary a deficit on the average of the three years of 23.84 marks per 
hectare. Of the farms under review during the three years 46 per cent, were 
paying enterprises and 54 per cent, showed loss. In consequence of this there 
has been an increase in the indebtededness of the farms. On assets calculated 
(exclusive of land values) of 2,000 marks the total indebtedness per hectare 
increased trom 500 marks on i July 1926 to 747.61 up to 30 June 1929 

The average in the State for the net return from agriculture per farming 
family for the whole country was calculated on the basis of the results at 817 
marks. It was thus so insignificant that in no case would it cover family coasump- 
tion, and had to be supplemented by inroads on the capital or by recourse to 
credit. The net income of the fanning family from agriculture is ascertained to 
be 47 85 marks per hectare. If a five per cent interest on the family capital is 
deducted, »the wage claim of the farming family stands at - 21.65 marks, if on 
the other hand, the wage claim is deducted, there is an interest on the family 
capital of -88.21 marks per hectare. The following comment on the figures is 
made by the compilers of the report: “ The results are practically without excep- 
tion negative, and very far from the sums that might be regarded as acceptable 
on the most modest estimate. The net return from agriculture accordingly, 
where the tarmer has renounced the interest on his own invested capital, has 
been insufficient to meet the customary local family labour earings, or if that 
claim is renounced it is still insufficient to produce five per cent, interest on the 
eapital,... The untenable position of agricultural returns in Saxony during the 
three years under review is apparent from the figures in a way that requires no 
further illustration. ” 

The amount of the social income derived from agriculture becomes less as 
the rize of the farm is increased. The following table shows the absolute total 
of the social income in the different size categories and its distribution. It is 
only in farms up to 30 hectares that there is a share tor the farming family. In 
farms of more than 30 hectares the amounts due to the employees, to the credit- 
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ors, to the State and to the commune exceed the total amount of the social 
ncome, so that not only does nothing remain for the farming family but the 
tamily has to draw upon its own capital for livelihood expenses or have recourse 
to credit. 


The Social Income and its Distribution over the average 
of the three farming years ig26^2j to ig28‘2g. 


SIZE-CATEGORY 

Social 

INCOME 

IN MARKS 

PER HA. 

Out op the social income is received by 

the family 
(wage claim 
and 

interest 
on capital) 

the 

farmhanda 

etc. 

creditors 

(Interest, 

rent) 

State 

and 

commune 
(land tax 
and personal 
charges) 

5~io 

ha 

422 15 

1 

32-5 

40.0 

18.9 

8.6 

10-20 

» 

357 55 

18.2 

58.6 

13 I 

10. 1 

20-30 

» 

34506 

6 .b 

69 I 

134 

10 9 

30-50 

» 

362 58 

— 2.3 

76.9 

14*3 

II I 

100-200 

» 

353 43 

— 12.6 

82 8 

18.9 

10 9 

100-200 

» 

288 01 

— 22.6 

92 0 

19.8 

10 8 

over 200 

)) 

301.58 

— 29.0 

94 I 

23 7 

1 1. 2 

Average of the Fanns 

323.65 

— 13 0 

83-5 

18.4 

11 I 

Average for the whole Country .... 

35652 

9.1 

64 7 

16.0 

10 2 


A great advance has thus been made by the publication of this report in 
the study and illustration ot the position of agriculture in Saxony. In addition 
the work may be considered as a model in regard to theimportance of farm accoun- 
tancy and the utilisation of its results. Special attention is drawn to this work 
as proving that the International Institute of Agriculture is on the right path 
in its efforts for the extension of farm accountancy and for the further develop- 
ment of international statistics based on accountancy. The result of these 
efforts depends howevei entirely on the work accomplished by the different 
countries. Every fresh enquiry of the kind facilitates the work of the Institute 
and increases the material which can be employed in a comparison of the posi- 
tion of agriculture in the different States. Such a comparison will in its ti^rp 
stimulate the desire for making national investigations and will provide valuable 
data for the elucidation of numerous questions relating to the economy of the 
farm and of the nation and even world economy. It may be noted at the^same 
time that the second volume of the Recueil de statistiques basics sur les donnees 
de la comptabilite agricole, containing the accounting results for 1928-29 for 
16 European countries has just been published (j:). 

H. B. 


(i) imrSTUT International d’ Agriculture, Recuetl de statUt%qtus basdcs sur les donnde^ de la 
comptabilUd agricole pour ig2S-2g, Rome 1952, Bestetti et TuminelH. 
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CO-OPERATION 

Vine Cultlvatioii and Co-operative Vine-growing Societies in Argentina* 

Vine cultivation in Argentina is liable to periodical crises due partly to an 
under consumption of grapes and of wine and partly to the fact that there is 
no satisfactory co-operative organisation existing among producers, traders and 
consumers such as might tend to increase consumption and bring it into line 
with production while ensuring a supply of wine to suit the tastes of Argentine 
and foreign consumers. 

Reference has been made in an earlier number of this Review (i) to the 
first of these periodical crises which occurred in 1914 and lasted till 1918. The 
main cause of this crisis was the overproduction of grapes, vine growing 
being the basic industry of the province of Mendoza. Side by side with this 
overproduction other factors may be noted which contributed to bring about 
this serious state of affairs in the industry, alike in regard to the growing 
of grapes, and in regard to the preparation, sale and consumption of wine. 
Measures were accordingly taken, such as the absolute prohibition of the 
planting of new vines from 1917 to 1921, a more diversified cropping system, 
the establishment of regional warehouses having certain fiscal privileges over 
a period of years, commercial treaties with neighbouring countries with a 
view to facilitating the export of Argentine wines by the grant of customs priv- 
ileges in return. It was also hoped to relieve the crisis by the establishment 
under the law of i December 1916 of a quasi-official monopoly known as the 
Sociedad Cooper attva Vitivinicola, This body was however declared in 1918 
by the Supreme National Tribunal to be unconstitutional. It was in fact a 
monopoly set up by the wine manufacturers at Mendoza and it had done more 
to disorganise vine-growing than to strengthen its organisation in the province 
Its formation was a blunder which decidedly benefited the similar industry 
of the neighbouring province of San Juan where free competition had continued 
to prevail. 

It should be noted that, among the vine-growing provinces of Argentina, 
that of Mendoza contains the lands most suitable for grape cultivation and for 
the production of certain highly appreciated types of wines. 

In 1928 there were 78,000 hectares under vineyards, and 5,684,600 hecto- 
litres of wine were produced, in 1,738 registered organisations, 1,050 being in 
'•full operation. These are simple industrial private undertakings based on spe- 
culation. They were engaged in transforming the largest possible quantity 
of grapes, bought from the growers, without giving much attention to technique 
of preparation, nor to the quality of the grapes, and requirements of consumer, 
Lrittle of the product was sold outside the Province of Mendoza. 


(i) Sec InieffKtitoml Revtew of EconomtcSt Year IX, No. x, January 1918. 
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The two provinces of Mendoza and San Juan form the vine-growing region 
of Cuyo which represents 96 per cent, of the whole production of the Argen- 
tine Republic. 

In these two Provinces, the increase of the production of wine from 1914 
to 1918 amounted to 64 per cent., whereas the population figures for the Republic 
rose from 7,948,609 to 10,922,035, or a total increase of 37.5 per cent. There 
was a very general belief, later proved by statistics drawn up by Prof. Bunge 
to be erroneous, that the crisis was to be attributed to overproduction rather 
than to underconsumption, t. e,, a reduction in the consumption of wine by 
the population, due to a number of economic causes. 

In order to meet the new crisis, a new organisation, Sociedad Andnima 
Vtiivinicola, was formed in Mendoza in 1929 by a group of manufacturers who 
were owners of vineyards and of winemaking establishments. The declared 
object of this Company was to check overproduction, which was believed to 
be the main and even the single cause of the crisis, and to safeguard and im- 
prove wine production. Opposition however was soon encountered from another 
group of farmers and manufacturers who maintained that it was essential to 
proceed to the joint protection of the industry by means of co-operation so as 
to avoid the necessity of the special model forms for purchase and sale, estab- 
lished by the Company in its relations with the suppliers of wines. The victory 
however remained with the Company backed as it was by the provincial 
authorities and by the credit institutions which showed a readiness to find a 
generous measure of financial support. 

This gave rise to a fresh attack on the position of this commercial organis- 
ation from the side of the retailers of wine who were anxious to avoid any 
disadvantages resulting from these agreements. 

These sellers maintained before the courts that it was the intention of the 
Company to injure the freedom of trade and industry, as recognised by the 
National Constitution, by the formation of a monopoly contrary to the law on 
trusts They accordingly requested the revocation of the legal recognition of 
the Company. 

The organisers of this opposition to the activity of the Company and to 
its character as a monopoly brought proofs of the losses they had suffered from 
inability to market their grapes, and demanded the conversion of fhe Company 
into a regional co-operative society under the national law on co-operative so- 
cieties. In this way every member could become a shareholder and have the 
right to vote, and, as they pointed out, it was evident that the only possible 
solution of the national problem of vine cultivation was that of co-operative 
regional organisation of the growers. 

The Company opposed this demand in the interest of the large growers, 
bringing forward the argument that it was impossible to change the whole cha- 
racter and structure in order to give special advantages to small growers, and 
equally so to renounce the credit of 14 million pesos which had been granted by a 
consortium formed by the Bank of Argentina and four other private banks to 
promote development of the Company and the foundation of similar companies 
in other provinces. 
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of liHafiM* iiedordingly became centred on this demand for a 
iildiMfeAiii opposiHon to the purely industrial and commercial 

Tkb UlW on ithOptsrntivt socfetfes, JWb. 11,388, provides for and authorises 
the federation of C0K)petative societies for the purposes of agricultural credit 
to be obtained from the Bank of Argentina on advantageous terms, the self- 
governing character and economic independence of the different associated 
co-operative Societies being retained. The conflict of principles and methods, 
however, ccmtinues, owing to the fact that alike in the Province of Mendoza 
and in that of San Juan the number of co-operative vine-growing and wine- 
making societies is too small to effect by such federation a real transformation 
in the legal character of the Company. In addition, these different co-operative 
societies do not succeed in securing individually the financing they require from the 
Bank, owing to their restricted trading capacity as compared with the total and 
collective requirements Of the industry. In order to deal with the question in the 
interests of growers not belonging to the Company who are compelled to sacri- 
fice large quantities of grapes, there has been formed at Buenos Aires a Centro 
Vthvtnicola Nacional which has studied the special crisis of the industry alike 
from the legal as from the economic and political point of view, including that 
of the finances of the provinces interested in the, preservation and development 
of the industry These provinces undoubtedly cannot consent to the sacrifice 
of two million quintals of grapes, even if there is over-production, simply because 
the Company is not in a position to buy. Nor would they agree that several 
thousand workers, employed in private winemaking firms, should remain with- 
out work, with the inevitable results of such unemployment on trade, credit, 
fiscal receipts, etc 

In 1930, this central organisation approached the Bank of Argentina request- 
ing it to appoint a joint Committee, consisting of delegates of the Consortium 
of Banks, the Mendoza Company and the Centro Vitimnicola Nactonal itself with 
n view to a solution of the problem in the common national interest. With the 
object of promoting the proposals made by the Centro, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture formed, from 28 January 1931, a National Committee of Enquiry into the 
industry and into suitable measures for its protection. The Minister of Finance 
and the Minister of the Interior also took into consideration proposals within 
their competence made by the Centro for a more effective protection of the in- 
dustry against the special crisis affecting it. 

In regard to the characteristic features of this crisis, special mention should 
be made of the work of Prof. Bunge of the University of Buenos Aires. He 
ascertained that in the period from 1910 to 1914 the consumption of wine by 
the Argentine population increased up to 62 litres per year per head, and that 
subsequently it became stationary and finally in 1927 began to fall, in conse- 
quence of the unexpected rise in prices, the result of the bad weather which in 
that year occasioned the destruction of a great part of the Mendoza vintage. 
Prof. Bunge attributes the crisis simply to this diminished national consump- 
tion. General causes, no doubt, account for such a reduction in all wine consum- 
ing countries, but there are aho special causes in the case of Argentina among 
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which may be ranked first the decrease dating from 1924 of lie Buropean im* 
migration into the country, and in particular of the ^Spanish and Italian im- 
migration. In contrast with the immigration of other European nationalities - 
which has noticeably increased - the influx of Spaniards and Italians formerly 
tended to maintain the balance between the number of resident foreigners and the 
consumption in the country of the national wines. Actually the consumption 
of beer is now on the increase in Argentina as also replacement of wine by 
other beverages. 

As contributory causes to underconsumption, Prof. Bunge mentions the 
high prices of wine and the raising of the provincial customs charges on wine 
acting also as a check on interprovincial trade. It is for this reason that he 
maintains that the problem for solution does not relate to production but to 
consumption and export. He adds that it is of first importance to regain the 
index of consumption of 62 and a half litres per person which was reached in 
the period 1922 to 1926, the drop from 1927 onwards being largely due to 
changes in taste of the consumers A stabilisation of wine prices must also be 
obtained, as variations affect consumption adversely. There should also be a 
better organisation of measures for checking adulteration; relief from taxation 
should be obtained so far as possible, while a careful supervision of by-products 
is required with proper organisation of the export business. 

Writers on the subject urge that the example of Chile should be followed 
in these various respects. In that country the consumption of wine per head 
incieased over a period of fifteen years from 58.49 in 1910 to 88.65 ^9^5, a 

period during which the consumption of beer in Chile fell from 16 05 to 11.37 
litres. Inspection for the detection of adulteration or addition of water in wine 
is very strict in Chile, and reductions are constantly being made in the fiscal 
charges which press on this industry. In these respects, as has been said, Argen- 
tina would do well to profit by the example, and even more so in respect of the 
excellent organisation of the export trade in wine. Chilean wine is of excellent 
quality, the price is low and the product is well known in Europe, where among 
the importing countries Belgium held the first place in 1930 with 2,700,000 litres, 
Germany came next with 1,395,000 and France followed with 598,000 litres. 
In addition the quantities imported into other countries of Latin America or 
sent to the Far East amounted to 5,600,000 litres. It is evident that the 
special crisis of Argentina is not to be attributed to the supposed over-produc- 
tion. 

The Federacidn Agraria Argentina is fully aware of the special features of 
the situation and intends to do its utmost to bring about the organisation of 
the industry on the new basis of co-operation. It proposes to follow up the 
work initiated by the Centro Vitivinicola Nacional, in regard to the formation 
of co-operative winemaking societies, the reduction of fiscal charges, abolition 
of interprovincial duties, reduction of the cost of transport, construction of new 
railways designed to improve connections, and organisation of direct control 
of production by the growers themselves with the object of preventing adulter- 
ations in the retail trade. Partial renewal of vineyards is also under contem- 
plation and the formation of a link between the different types of op-dperative 
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societiiss, growers* societies, societies for purchase and sale and consumers* so- 
cieties, A linking organisation of this kind would, it is felt, do much to restore 
the demand for wine and the confidence of the public, while at the same time 
eliminating unnecessary and costly intermediaries. 

E. F. 

Bunge, Alejandro E.: La industria vitivinfcola in Argentina. Re vista de Economta 
Argentina. Ano XII, N. 140, 142, febrero, niarzo, abril 1930. 

Agrfcola. Revista mensual ilustrada de Agricultura, comercio e industria. An- 
nate 20-21-22 

TO THE MEMORY OF ALBERT THOMAS 

On 30 June in the Victoria Hall, Geneva, at a special meeting of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office, the work of Albert Thomas was fitly 
commemorated. 

The ceremony began with the reception of the authontxes, followed by the per- 
formance on the organ of fragments of the Prelude to Parsifal. M. Mdhaim, Pre- 
sident of the Governing Body, opened the meeting and addresses were given by the 
following speakers: 

M, E. Mahaim Repre<^entative of the Belgian Government on the 

Governing Body ot the International Labour Office; 
President of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office 

Sir Atui, Chattkrjee. Representative ot the Government of India on the 

Governing Body of the International Labour Office; 
Vice-President of the Governing Body. 

M. H. C. Oersted . . . Employers' member on the Governing Body of the 

International Labour Office; Vice-President of the 
Governing Body. 

M. C. Mertkns Workers’ member of the Governing Body of the Inter- 

national Labour Office; Vice-President of the Gov- 
erning Body. 

Sir Eric Drummond . . Secretary General of the League of Nations. 

Mr. A. Henderson . . . Chairman of the Disarmament Conference. 


Mr. E Schuethess ... Vice-President of the Swiss Federal Council. 

Mr. F. Martin President of the Council of State of the Republic 


and Canton ot Geneva. 

G. De Micheeis . . President of the International Institute of Agriculture, 
Representative of the Italian Government on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 

M. L. Jouhaux Workers' member of the Governing Body of the Inter- 

national Labour Office; Vice-President of the In- 
ternational Syndical Federation. 

M- P. J. S. Serrarens. Secretary General of the International Federation of 

Christian Syndicates. 
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M. A. Boissard Secretary General of the International Association tor 

Social Progress. 

M. If- BoissiEH Vice-President of the Federation of international semi- 

official and private institutions established at Geneva. 

M. C. K. Streit President of the International Association of Accred^ 

ited Journalists at the League of Nations. 

M. A. Daeimier Minister of Labour in France. 

Ml. H. B. Butebr ... Assistant Director of the International Labour Office. 


At the close of the ceremony the choral from the third act of the Meister singer 
Wacht auf, Es geht gegen den Tag was played, 

« « « 

The address delivered by His Excellency, M. De Michelis, President of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, is here reproduced. 

The International Institute of Agriculture cannot but respond to the sum- 
mons to take its place here on this solemn occasion dedicated to the memory 
of Albert Thomas. 

The Governments ot the 57 vStates and of the 15 independent Colonies 
which are constituent members of the Institute, its Permanent Committee and 
the members of its Staff desire, through my presence here and through these 
words of mine, to convey their tribute of heartfelt recognition. 

For us of the Institute at Rome there remains the double memory of the 
ever loyal friendship which he whom we mourn to-day always showed for our 
Institution and ot the fruitful work which under his aiisinces the Interna- 
tional Labour Bureau and the Institute have carried out in common in a cor- 
dial spirit of friendly rivalry and solidarity. 

When, at the outset of the life of the International Labour Bureau, doubts 
were cast on its competence in the sphere of Agriculture, it was thought, and 
there were those who desired, that the older institution, the first to be estab- 
lished through an agreement between the Nations, should make a successful 
claim for recognition of its status and of its achievements. Instead, through 
the action of Albert Thomas and of the present speaker, a joint agricultural 
commission, consultativ^e in character, was set up which, from 1920 onwards 
ha« most happily provided the link between the Office in Geneva and the 
Institute in Rome by bringing the two bodies together for the joint stpdy of 
agricultural problems and for concerted action. 

However the controversy regarding the competence of the International 
Labour Office in agriculture, which was thus peacefully settled between the 
two international organisations concerned, gathered strength instead of dying 
down. In point of fact serious difficulties were encountered having their origin 
in certain irreconcileable agricultural circles, and the Government of a nation, 
very close to Albert Thomas himself, lent its authority to their contention. 
But the great champion prepared himself with all his strength, witk all his 
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skill, with all his cogent argument, to defend the isstir kw had at heart, and 
in the end, before the Court at the Hague, he gained a decisive 

The struggle had been fought in order once tor all to establish the tini versaBty 
of the mission entrusted to the International Labour OfiSce and it was the Dixector 
of that Office who won the day tor the cause he had espoused so warmly. 

There had been reason to hope that the cycle, begun at Washington in 
X919 on behalf of workers in industry and carried on at Genoa in 1920 on 
behalf of seamen, would have been completed by an examination of the labour 
conditions of the workers on the land and the consideration of the steps to 
be taken to better them. 

In this field, however, were encountered difficulties of a new and graver 
order which were opposed to any far-reaching and beneficent policy. These 
difficulties were the inevitable outcome of the meagre protection granted to 
workers on the land under national legislations, a fact that formed a serious 
obstacle to the establishment ot any kind of international regulation. For 
this reason it has so far proved impossible to arrive at any agreement to de- 
termine a legal working day for agriculture and the results of the movement 
have been limited to the adoption of three conventions and certain recommend- 
ations of a general order. 

Closely associated as it has been with the policy in which Albert Thomas 
was the ever tireless leading spirit, the International Institute of Agriculture 
has been in a position to know and itself to appreciate to the full the orderly 
systematic and wholehearted labour of this great worker, who never sought 
a moment’s rest from his task, performed from 1920 onwards with a tenacity 
of purpose that was only matched by the keenness of his vision, the breadth 
of his conception and his puissant energy. 

In Albert Thomas the cause of the workers has lost one of its most 
devoted, as one of its most effective servants of these days and long will 
it have to wait for a soul, a will and a heart so generously endowed. 

Already much has been said and much has been written, and more will 
be said and more will be written in the days to come, of the work accom- 
plished by the great man who has gone before and of the influence left by his 
glorious and potent exemplar. It would be almost impossible to convey a precise 
idea of the full scope, moral and practical, of his activity. The beneficent results 
of his efforts are now spread throughout the world, thanks to the impetus ot 
that dynamic temperament which made him always the effective pioneer. 

In the early days of the International Labour Office a sociologist, seeking 
to give a definition of the new Bureau said: It first informs itself and then 
informs the rest." Such a rdle \/vas far too small for a man so great as Al- 
bert Thomas who, after building up a structure complete in all its parts, shaped 
it in his own way, assumed direction, gave it the stamp of effective action 
and made its influence felt throughout the world. 

Of this place he made a veritable factory of ideas, of movements, of plans 
for laws; it became the starting point of a ceaseless effort which set in motion 
in every nation the machinery for betterment and for relieving hardships. He 
h mself became missionary for its generous sentiment and influence by his 



pilgrimages from east to west and from north to se wrt h fn order to approach 
and to win over the most powerful authorities, to plead the cause of the weak 
and to persuade the Governments of the necessity for ratifying the Conventions 
adopted at Geneva. 

In one of those striking speeches that he made at the close of a Confer- 
ence, not so much with the object of summing up the proceedings but of 
infusing them with something of his own fire and genius, he ^ aid down for himself 
his role of lighthouse-keeper. ''This*', said he, “is one of those human tasks 
which call for the utmost care, the utmost devotion and the utmost heroism. 

The beacon light has burnt brightly in the midst of all the tempests and 
foul weather because the keeper was animated by a sentiment of supreme ne- 
cessity such as should inspire every worthy effort of national collaboration in 
all times of anxiety and “exigencies of all kinds. 

Anxieties of ancient and of more recent date, exigencies springing from 
tradition and social change, thoughts of yesterday and of the morrow; the ruthless 
conflict of human selfishness entrenched amid its private interests and ready 
to crush every attempt at co-ordination and national agreement; the restlessness 
ot working folk and of peoples anxious for peace and repose; none of these 
terrors was ever allowed, even for an instant, to affright, or even to trouble, 
the spiiit ot Albert Thomas. 

That spirit and that heart had always an infallible stimulus, the sense 
of social justice. Herein also lay the deep-seated cause of his optimism. It was 
impossible for him to believe in any retrogression of human society in the di- 
rection of a less advanced form oi civilisation. His breadth of intelligence was 
able to pierce the surrouding darkness and the shadows and to cast its rays 
where but few privileged eyes could reach towards the splendour of new dawns. 
His work still lives after his death in all the generous impulses that he has 
set in movement, in the light which he has shed upon the working masses 
throughout the world. Albert Thomas lives in their sufferings, he lives in their 
hopes and will live again in the conquests they will achieve, so long as the 
history of the w'orld is illumined by a single ray of common feeling and ot 
justice. 
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FARM ECONOMICS. 

Scientific Organisation of Agricultural Work in Finland (i). 

I. — The importance of the problem of the efficiency 
OF AGRICULTURAL ^A^ORK. 

The income of a country depends primarily on the effective results of the 
work of its population. This is especially the case in countries where there is 
no great natural wealth or where as is the case in Finland production cannot rely 
upon large capital resources. In Finland 65 per cent, of the population derive 
income mainly from agriculture and the allied occupations. More than 50 per 
cent, of the whole public capital of Finland is invested in farms which include 
large stretches of forest land in addition to arable land properly so called. Ac- 
cordingly, if the people of Finland are to enjoy a moderately well-equipped 
existence, suitable workers are needed and the work of the numerous agricultural 
population must be thoroughly effective, while the production per head and per 
unit of time must be the largest possible. On the other hand if it is desired that 
Finpish agriculture should be able to withstand competition in the international 
sphere, then all possible must be done to reduce the labour required per unit 
of production of farm products. 

According to the investigations made on the earning capacity of agriculture 
which were set on foot in 1912 and are based on the keeping of farm accounts, labour 
costs in agriculture amounted in 1921-25 in Finland to 1233 Finnish marks on an 
average per hectare cultivated, representing 62.3 percent, of production costs (2). 

Farm labour costs in Finland consist of two different values, the value of 
the work of the paid workers, and that of the work of the farmer himself. In 
1927-28, labour costs showed a percentage distribution as follows:^ 


Nature of work % 

Paid work 58.9 

Work of farmer 41. l 


(1) This report has been forwarded to the Institute by the Finnish Association for RationalisaUon 

of Farm Work in response to the enquiry made on the scientific organisation of farm work in the dif- 
ferent European countries. The results of this enquiry were published by the Institute in 1931 in a 
separate volume under the title: ** L’Organisation sdentifique du travail agricole en Europe in which 
some of the data of this report were utilised. This study has been brought up to date and rendered 
more complete, and is now issued separately in the foUowing pages. ^ * 

(2) JnvesHgaitons into the earning capacity of agncultnre in Finland. Vol. I-XVI. 
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For the group of the smallest sized holdings, those under lo hectares, the 
proportion of the farmer's own labour was 76.9 per cent, of the total labour 
costs. The larger are the farms, the smaller is the share of the farmer's labour, 
so that on the large farms, 100 hectares and more, it does not amount to more 
than 9.6 per cent, of the labour costs. 

In 1927*28 the percentage distribution of the labour costs on all farms 
keeping farm accounts was as follows: 


I«aboiir costs 


Per hectare l^abour costa in % 
Finnish marks of production coats 


Paid work on farm 778 32.8 

Work done by the family 543 22.9 

including: 

Administration . 138 5.8 

Other work . 405 17. i 


These labour costs may be distributed as follows under different items: 


Nature of costa % 

Wages in ready money 23.5 

Board (of wage earners) 23 3 

Products of the farm 10. i 

Other benefits from the farm 1.7 

Other contributions in kind 0.3 

Work of the farmer himself 41. T 


100 


The proportion of paid labour is thus in Finland about 60 per cent, of the 
costs of agricultural work I^abour costs per man's working day amoimted in 
1927-28 to 30 Finnish marks; in 1921-25 they were on an average 28 Finnish marks. 

It may be mentioned that on the farms that keep accounts the horse work 
days were 148 per year, which will be admitted to be a low output. 

On the State experimental farms, with an average wage of 394 Finnish 
marks per hour, 1,748 horse work hours were required per year and per horse 
from 1925 to 1927. In making investigations into the earning capacity of agri- 
culture, very special attention has been given during recent years to the actual 
output from the work alike of men and horses owing to the fact that the cost 
of both is constantly increasing. To this is due the interest which is so keenly 
shown in the real output of agricultural work. 


II. History of the investigations reeating 

TO LABOUR IN FINLAND (l). 

Towards the end of last century importance began to be attached in Fin- 
land to questions relating to the real output of work; it was the period when Fin- 

(1) JumA K. T. InvfsHgaitons into the earning capacity of agriculture in Finland and results. Re- 
f>ort on the Congiieas of N. J. F. at Helainki, July 1929. 
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land was passing from an internal home economy to a trade economy This 
transformation took place more rapidly on the large farms, and the consequence 
was that on these same farms questions relating to labour became at this time 
of increasing importance. 

The State experimental farms of Finland, numbering 12, and in particular 
the Mustiala experiment farm, have taken a foremost place in rCvSpect to this 
question ot the actual output of labour The Mustiala school of agriculture, from 
its beginning as far back as 1840, included on its curriculum farm accounting, 
and the accountancy ot the experiment farm attached to the Mustiala school 
was at an early period relatively complete At the end of the century, not many 
farms in Finland possessed a work record, accounting books and others showing 
labour conditions as complete as those of Mustiala. Through the medium of 
students going out from the institution the science of farm accountancy and 
the interest in it was diffused throughout Finland. 

The accounting in reference to labour at Mustiala owes its importance 
to the fact that the Director of the farm from 1902 to 1907, the late 
Professor Karl Enckell, made use of the material thus assembled at 
Mustiala and laid down the bases, not only in Finland but in all the Nor- 
thern countries, of investigations relating to farm work. He published the 
following works: Fluctuations in the Intensity of Work during the different 
periods of the year '' “ Dabour Requirements of the diffeient systems of cul- 

tivation, of the different crops and the types of labour - Helsingfors, 1908 
Director Enckell dealt in his books with the results of the day's work and 
the fluctuations in labour requirements in the different periods of every crop 
rotation, in a word, with the problems that began only within recent years to 
attract general attention in Finland. 

At the same time he showed clearly the reasons for the fluctuations in the 
intensity of work at Mustiala and advised measures for regularising the annual 
labour requiiements, a question of primary importance when dealing with the 
organisation of the farm and the utilisation of labour. In addition he demon - 
.st rated the labour required at Mustiala for each rotation and for each crop. 
On the initiative of the Director investigations were made at Mustiala on the 
result of work during the days of from 10 to 12 hours, and comparisons 
were instituted between the work done by machines and by human workers. 
Although the investigations made by Enckell were limited to the results ob- 
tained on a single farm, they have had none the less a remarkable importance 
for agriculture in Finland, especially as showing that a detailed accountancy 
as regards labour is from more than one standpoint e.ssential to the cbnduct 
of a farm enterprise. 

Dr. Enckell became in 1907 interim professor and in 1910 ordinary professor 
of the Chair of Rural Economy at the^ Uniirersity of Helsinki. A real pioneer, 
he has exercised a great influence on investigations into agricultural economy 
in Finland; he has in fact been the educator of the younger generation of 
investigators. 

At the beginning of the XXth century, great interest was aroused- in Fin- 
land by the establishment of farm accountancy offices, due largely to the un- 
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favourable interaction of economic causes at the time. The first ofiice was set 
up in rgri by the agricultural association of Ita-Hame, but its activity was 
shortly afterwards suspended. In 1917 the accounting ofiice of the Hame-Saba- 
Kuuta agricultural association was founded, which subsequently enlarged its sphere 
of activity and published enquiries on the earning capacity ot agriculture (i). 

In 1912 on the initiative of the Central Union ot the Agricultural Asso- 
ciations ot Finland which undertook all the preparatory work, the question ot 
accountancy received practical attention, and the management was shortly 
atterwards assigned to a central Office placed under the control of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. This Office was known as the Administration of Agriculture, 
and a share of the direction also fell to an establishment which received the 
name of Research Establishment of the Administration of Agriculture in regard 
to Agrarian Economy. 

The work is carried on by the Director General of this Administration, Dr. 

J. E. Sunila, at the present time President of the Council of Ministers. The 
first year, the establishment made a survey of the accounts of 122 family 
farm holdings; and in 1927-28 it dealt writh nearly 700 (2) 

The accountancy system devised by Di. J. E. vSunila has not merely been 
adopted on the farms just mentioned, it has also been widely introduced athong 
other sections of the population engaged in agricultuie, being taught in all 
the schools ot agriculture and utilised for advisory work in connection with 
rural economy (3). 

The system involves two work record books: these give a precise idea of 
the conditions ot labour. In addition since 1917-18, the experiment farms of the 
State schools and since 1923 also 15 private farms, maintain, combined with 
their bookkeeping by double entry, a detailed accountancy ot work giving 
special attention to the checking of work done (4). 

Very thorough investigations into the expenditure on labour on the ex- 
periment farms of the State schools have been made on the basis of this 
accounting system. The most recent is that of the Agricultural Advisor, 

K. J. Ellila: Organisation and Results ot the Farming of the Experiment 
farm holdings of the State Schools The following figures are taken from 
this enquiry. 

The noticeable variations shown in this table as occurring in the labour 
costs of the difierent farms result merely from the difference in the intensity 
of the work. This intensity of work is especially low at Korsholm. 


(1) Rtjrik Pihs:al\. MaaialousktrfanpttO’Opas picnia ja kesktmeen-Satakiinnan Maanvtljelysseuran 
htff(MptMo%mtstossa, Tampere 1927. — K. I«. Virxanan. MaateUouden kannattavatsuu^ ja snhen vaikut- 
tavista iektjotstd Hdmeen-Satakunnan Maanviljelysseuran ktrjanpttototmiston ktrjanpUojen pcrustecUa tUt- 
kaudeUa 19^6-27. Tampere 1928. 

(2) The results ot the mvcstigations have appeared in. Investtgaiums on the Earning Capacity of 
Agriculture in Ftnland, X XVII. 

(3) SUNiLa J. E. Maatalouskiffanpito. Porvoo, 1917 

(4) OhjeUa valtion manmljelyskoulutilain kannattavaisuus kirjanpidossa, Maataloushallituksen tiedo- 
uantoja No. 124. Helsingisoh, 1918. 
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Tabi,e I — Labour Costs per hictare of the Experiment Farms 
of the State Schools (m Finnish marks). 


Name of ibe f\rm 

Winter 

Barley 

Oats 

Root 

CROPS 

Hay 

Man 

work 

horns 

Horse 

work 

hours 

Man 

work 

hours 

Hotse 

work 

hours 

Man 

work 

hours 

Horse 

work 

hours 

Man 

work 

hours 

Horst 

work 

hours 

Years 1925-27 









Mustiala , . . . 

296 

205 

307 

204 

677 

35 <> 

172 

123 

I^epaa 

240 

148 

152 

117 

605 

298 

106 

88 

Haiju , 

233 

209 

170 

171 

526 

354 

140 

M8 

Kurkijoki . . 

396 

223 

242 

143 

678 

278 

170 

103 

JBlisenvaara , . . 

180 

185 

135 

135 

514 

344 

88 

88 

Otava , . ... 

223 

195 

203 

202 

843 

555 

127 

128 

Korsholm ... 

418 

272 

‘ 290 

186 

957 

4 X 1 

174 

105 

1 arvaala . . . 

228 

184 

159 

157 

444 

361 

99 

99 

Koivikko . . . 

285 

145 

202 

122 

656 

318 

149 

89 

Seppala , 

326 

131 

288 

168 

718 

292 

170 

105 

All farms 









1925-27 , . . 

282 

203 

2 I.C 

iCl 

620 

347 

141 

110 

1922-24 , . 

312 

203 

248 

200 

613 

307 

I41 

100 

1919-21 , . . . 

390 

273 

288 

222 

730 

338 

152 

lOI 


All the crops have in this instance necessitated very high expenditure 
of labour, except oats, cultivation of which at Mustiala is however even more 
unprofitable The farm standing la'^t in the column shows a still larger 
expenditure on labour. The figures for labour costs at Elisenvaara are very 
favourable The cost of human labour is for all the crops the lowest. The 
labour costs for hay at Elisenvaara are only about half those of Korsholm. 

Glancing at the three year averages for all the farms, there will be noted, 

after the period from 1919 to 1921, a considerable dropping of the labour 
costs. This is due in part to the improvement in dead stock and probably 
also to the steps that have been taken to increase the effective output from work. 
Up to the present, the work of the accountancy offices of the Adminis- 
tration of Agriculture has been mainly directed towards making investijgation 
into the earning capacity of agriculture. Owing to want of funds it has not 

been possible to undertake analyses of farm accounts. In the near future this 

state of things must be remedied, and the work entrusted to the account- 
ancy office. This is to be opened shortly and will be attached to the agri- 
cultural associations for the purpose of preparing the balance sheets. 

The research establishment of the Administration of agriculture will in 
the first place merely assemble the material and prepare the farm analyses; 
more attention will be given than in the past to questions relating to the 
actual work output. 
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III. — The Association for Rationalisation of Agricultural Work. 

As a result of various questions arsing out of the principle of the actual 
output of work, an idea grew up in different circles of founding an association 
the members of which would work on common lines, would make known in 
their country and abroad the experiences acquired and the results in connec- 
tion with the actual output of work, and would stimulate investigation in 
Finland on the possibility of increasing this output (i). 

This idea formed the starting point of the decision taken on i6 May 1924, 
at a meeting of persons interested, to found an association to deal with the 
question of rationalisation of agricultural work. According to its statutes (2), 
the object of this association is to increase the productivity of farm work in 
Finland and to form a liaison body for farmers endeavouring to solve the pro- 
blem, for scientific men, agricultural and industrial associations as well as for 
commercial undertakings. Membership of the association in 1930 included 
900 persons. Since 1926 it has received State subsidies and in addition, in 1925 
and up to 1928, it received contributions from the Central Committee of agri- 


(1) Year-book of the Assoaaiton for the Raiionahsation of Agricultural Work, 1924, p. 81. 

(2) Statutes of the Finnish Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work {abridged). 

§ I. - Name and headquarters. — The name of the organisation is: Association for Rationalisation 
of Farm Work, and the headquarters are at Helsinki. 

§ 2. - Object. — The object of the Association is to increase the efficiency of agricultural work in 
Finland and to act at the same time as a liaison organ between farmers who are working for the pro- 
motion of efladency in farm work, specialists engaged in the investigations required, agricultural and 
industrial associations and commercial undertakings. 

§ 3. - Method of Work. — The Association endeavours to attain its object: 

(a) by holding meetings at which the question of efficiency meUiods is treated by means of 
ieclures, reports, discussions, etc.; 

{b) by collecting and preserving in permanent form the results of investigations and experiments; 
(c) by endeavouring to promote vocational instruction and to secure more attention than 
hitherto in Experiment Institutes for the question ot efficiency in agricultural work. 

§ 4. - Member. — Annual membership of the Association is open to all persons of good repute, 
and to any society, or co-operative or other organisation, on payment to the funds of the Association 
of a subscription of 20 marks. I4fe membership is secured by a single payment of 250 marks at least; 
principal members pay looo marks at least in a single payment and associate members pay every year 
at least 100 marks. 

§ 5. -• Management Committee. — The Assodadon is represented by the Management Committee 
which is responsible for its Administration except in respect of questions which, in accordance with the 
rules and the law, must be decided by the general meetings of the Association. 

§ 6 .- 


§ 8. - Aud/U — The annual report, as also the report prepared by the Management Committee 
on the past year, tnust be ready by 15 February for submission to the auditors. 

§ 9. - General meetings. — The annual general meeting of the Association is held during the period 
frewn February to May, and the autumn meeting in November or December. In case of need, extra- 
ordinary meetings are summoned. 
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cultural research institutions. The subsidies received from the State consist 


ot the following sums distributed over the different years; 

Year Finnish marks 

1925 From the Central Committee of agricultural 

research institutions 30,000 

1926 From State funds 75, 000 

» From the Central Committee of agricultural 

research institutions . • . . 40,000 

1927 From State funds 75,ooo 

» From the Central Committee of agricultural 

research institutions 40,000 

1928 From State funds 75, 000 

» From the Central Committee of agricultural 

research institutions 40,000 

1929 From State funds 115,000 

1930 From State funds 130,000 


In common with other agricultural organisations, the Association for 
Rationalisation of Agricultural Work is a member of the Central Union ot 
Agricultural Associations in Finland. 


§ 10. ~ The business before the general meeting includes: 

{a) Annual report of the Management Committee on its activity during the past year; 

{b) Auditors’ report, and if necessary, the report of the Management Committee in reference 
to that of the auditors. 

(c) Decisions as to whether the Management Committee is or is not to be relieved of its duties. 

During ordinary or extraordinary general meetings questions may also be discussed which are 
raised by the Management Committee or by any one of the members, if the Management Committee 
has given previous notice. 

Any question raised by a member of the Association in the course of a general meeting may be 
dealt with during the sitting if the general meeting so decides, but no definite resolution may be passed 
on a question so raised. 

§ n. ~ Right of voHng, procedure in voting, elections, — Every meml)er of the Association has one 
\ote at the general meetings but has no power to pass on his right of voting to any proxy. The right 
to vote held by a society, co-operative or otlier organisation belonging to the Association is exercised 
by a representative entrusted with full powers by such body. 

At the general meetings alike of the Association and of the Management Committee the voting is 
personal. Elections may be held on open ballot, provided no request is made for a secret ballot. In 
the case of equal voting, the chairman has the casting vote, or lots are drawn, if it is a case of making 
a choice. 

§ 12. - Local Associations, — With the object of stimulating the work of the Association in any 
part of the cotmtry, members of the Association resident in the locality, may form a local branch Asso- 
ciation there; such Association shall draw up rules for regulation of its activities, which shall be approved 
by the Management Committee of the Association. 

A local Association may receive from the Association, so far as funds permit, financial support 
or special privileges. In this case it is under the obligation of presenting in February of taek year to 
the Management Committee a report on its activity during the past year. 
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In view of the fact that there is a large number of agricultural associations 
on Finnish territory pursuing a variety of practical objects, no attempt has been 
made to found specialised associations for efficiency checks, but efforts have 
rather been directed to developing these within the already existing assoc- 
iations. 

The associations especially equipped for carrying out e&ciency checks are 
in the first instance accountancy clubs, clubs for check of crop returns founded 
in 1926 and agricultural research clubs (i). 

In the first year the management committee of the Association delegated 
to a sub-committee the work of preparing for the labour record book a suitable 
scheme of grouping of the various types of work. This committee, consisting 
of Dr. G. Palander, the agricultural advisor K. J. EUila, and the expert manager 
V, A. Arola, prepared a scheme which was accepted and which with slight 
modifications forms the basis at the present time of the system of labour 
accountancy of the Association. The formulae proposed by Dr. G. Pallander 
for the labour records relate (2) to this system. 

The system of labour accountancy will now be briefly described. The 
different kinds of labour are classified in the following way under the main 
groups : 


I. ~ Field labour No. 10-23 

II. - Other work for crops . » 25-27 

III. - Improvement and reconstruction work. » 28 

IV - Work for the farm animals » 30-33 

V. - Drainage work » 34 

VI - Conservation work » 40-42 

VII. - Warehouse work » 50-57 

VIII. - Forest work » 60-61 

IX. - Other farm work » 70-73 

X - Miscellaneous, not specified » 80-82 


These main groups are divided into sub-groups, numbered in such a way 
that to the sub-groups belonging to the group of field labour are assigned the 
numbers ranging from 10 to 23, those belonging to the group of other work 
in connection with crops are numbered from 25 to 27, etc. The different 
kinds of work falling under the sub-groups are similarly numbered, but in this 


(x) The activity of the Assr)ciation for check of crop returns and that of the Associations for 
agriculturhl research is described in the year books and publications of the Union of the latter 
Associations, J. Pannes, O. Coixan, Koeteiniintayhdisopas. Kourola 1929. Koetomintayhdistysten liiton 
vuosikirjat, 1928-29. 

(2) MaaUUouden Tvotehoseuran tyopaivdktrjan tyojaoUUlu ja ohjeet tyopdwakirjayhUenvetojen 
laaitmista varten, Helsinki, 1929. 
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case the numberixig begins with one. An example of this classification is sub- 
dued in lespect of field labour: 

10. - Repair of ditches: 

(1) open ditches 

(2) land drainage channels; 

(3) drains. 

11. - Ploughing: 

(1) removal of turf; 

(2) ploughing in ot stubble ; 

(3) plough* ng with sub-soiler<;. 

12. - Preparatory cultivation: 

(1) winter rye ; 

(2) winter wheat ; 

(3) oats ; 

(^) barley; 

(5) spring wheat ; 

(6) meslin ; 

(7) peas ; 

(8) green forage ; 

(9) potatoes ; 

(10) turnips ; 

(11) kohl^rabi. 

13. - Fertilisers: 

(1) management of farm manure; 

(2) transport of stable manure to the field ; 

(3) spreading of manure ; 

(4) transport and spreading of liquid manure ; 

(5) management of transport and spreading of night soil ; 

(6) transport and spreading of chemical fertilisers ; 

{7) placing of rubbish on the manure heap, etc. 

Each page of the work record book is kept for the work of five workmen 
during 16 days. For each day three lines are assigned. If in the course of 
a day a worker has und^aken more than three difEerent kinds of work,.the 
additional kinds may be entered either between the lines or on a second ver- 
tical column. In the first vertical column reserved for each worker is entered 
the nature of the work, in the second his hours of work, in the third th^ hours 
worked by the draught animal, and in the fourth the wages. In the wages 
column there are only entered the wages of day labourers, overtime pay, wages 
of the permanent workers, and in the case of job work, stuns paid for job work. 

Side by side with the work record book there are schedules, each page 
containing observations with reference to nine workers and seven days of work. 
These schedules resemble pages of the record already described except that they 
allow space for the entry of observations as to the weather and to the 
results of the work from day to day. 
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The method of filling up the work record book is explained in a supple- 
ment; another supplement explains the method of using the recapitulatory 
tables which are drawn up on a uniform plan with the help of a card system; 
the summaries are made by the Accountancy Ofiice. 

On the card index is shown for each farm the following observations taken 
from the work record book of each farm: 

Card No, i-a, and i-h: Weekly or monthly recapitulation of the work record; 

Card No, 2-a and 2-b: Each number assigned to any one of the kinds 
of work {e g., lo.i, lo.a, and lo 3) is transferred weekly or monthly on to the 
card relating to it; 

Card No, 3 and 4: Recapitulatory observations relating to the utilisation 
of the soil of the farm, the production and value of the crop; 

Card No, 5: Recapitulatory observations relating to the head of live stock 
on the farm; 

Card No, 6-‘a, and 6-h: Recapitulation of the monthly or weekly labour 
expenditure expressed in man and horse work hours; 

Card No, 7; Yearly expenditure of labour divided among the main groups 
of work; 

Card No, 8: Expenditure of labour for crops and expressed in man and 
horse work hours; 

Card No, g: Expenditure of labour expressed in man work hours, re- 
lating to field work on the different crops; 

Card No, 10: Labour expenditure per hectare relating to the different 
crops and expressed in man work hours; 

Card No, ii: Labour expenditure per 1000 crop units expressed in man 
work hours; 

Card No, 12: Work of horses in horse work hours effected for the differ- 
ent crops; 

Card No, 13: Work of horses effected for the different crops per hectare 
and in horse work hours; 

Card No, 14: Work done by horses per 1000 crop units and in horse 
work hours; 

Card No, 15, Work of farm animals expressed in man and horse work 

hours. 


Work Record from i to 15 September ig3, , , , 


Day 

Anders Muller 

Kind of Work 

Time in hours 

Horse work hours 

Finnish marks 

z 

■I 

10 

20 


« 


10 

— 

10 

» 

1 

■HI 

10 

40 
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This example shows how the entries are made in the work records On the 
first day the farmworker Miiller was occupied for lo hours turf removing with a 
t«iunl the second day for lo hours he cleaned open ditches, and in addition to his 
earned lo Finnish marks for job work; the third day with a four horse 
team he working for lo hours on a field of winter rye* 

The AssodMkm for Rationalisation of Farm Work has so far devoted a large 
share of its activity to the organisation of research and experiment in connection 
with farm work. This been mainly confined to detailed investigations in 
regard to time taken; but Ie$s detailed investigation methods have been followed 
also in respect of the results of wodr and of the material collected by accoimtancy 
methods. 


IV. — Some results rs^ched 

BY THE Association for Rationalisation op Farm Work. 

When detailed enquiries are undertaken on work, the observations on the 
duration of work should be as complete as possible and the entries should be 
made so precisely that it is possible to divide the work into stages and to measure 
with a chronometer the fraction of time belonging to each stage To effect these 
investigations and in particular to check efficiency, ase is made of the mathematical 
method adopted by the Economic Division of the German Society of Agriculture 
{Deutsche LandwirtschaftS’-Gesellschaft), However in Finland, where the fields are 
usually broken up by ditches, and are of irregular form and often in separate parcels, 
conditions are so different that it is often more advantageous, in undertaking 
enquiries into efficiency, to employ the detailed method of valuation rather than 
the mathematical method. This is based on less numerous measurements of 
time, although requiring much more work. 

Among the investigations imdertaken by the Association for Rationalisation 
of Farm Work that have been published, there may be mentioned the following: 


I. — Ploughing, 

It was proposed to determine the work required by the autumn ploughings. 
At the same time the quantity of forage suppUed to the horses was measured and 
observations of their condition of health were made. 

As appears from the table, out of the whole time required by the work, 
75 per cent, on an average (repiesenting a spread from 6i to 92 per cent.) was 
absorbed by the actual duration of the work. In other words about one fourth 
of the time was spent in harnessing, going to the field, etc. This proportion, 
however, varied between one third and one tenth of the time taken qver work. 
Each day 0.63 ha. on an average, ranging from 0.45 to 0.76 ha., was ploughed. 
In one hour of work, not including pauses, o.io ha. on an average, i, e. from 0.07 
to 0.14 ha., was ploughed. The width of the furrows varied, according to the 
style of the ploughman, between 0.3 and 0.4 m.; the narrowest furtows were 



Tabis n — Expenditure of labour for the Autumn Ploughings. 


Farm 

Gross time 

Net Ume 

Net time 

% 

of gross time 

I.ength 

of intervals 

in work 

Absolute 

calculation 

of lime 

of work 

1 

8 b 55' 

6 h 51' 

77 

3 7 

6 h 36' 

2 

8 » 13' 

6 » 52' 

84 

2 7 

6 » 41' 

3 

9 » — 

6 » 26' 

17 

150 

5 » 18' 

4 

8 » 30' 

6 » 19' 

74 

17 4 

5 » 14' 

5 

9 » 

7 » 58' 

89 

6 0 

7 » 29' 

6 

9 » — 

7 » 51' 

87 

70 

7 » x8' 

7 

9 » 3/ 

8 j) 25' 

88 

18 6 

7 » 31' 

8 

8 » 51' 

7 » ii' 

81 

25 0 

5 » 23' 

9 

9 * 5' 

9 » — 

99 

II 0 

8 . — 

Average ..... 

— 

— 

85 

— 

— 


Absolute 
time 
of work 

to% 

of total time 


74 

8i 

6i 

6i 

8 ^ 

8i 

78 

61 

92 

75 


Farm 

Quantity ot work in ha 
on average per cart 
and per team 

Average width 

of phmghing 

Average 

depth 

of furrow 

Speed 

of ploughing 

metres 

per second 

per day 

per hour 
ot work 

I . . 

066 

0 10 

0 35 

0 17 

0 8 

2 

0 65 

0 10 

0 40 

0 20 

0 7 

3 

068 

0 12 

0 ^6 

0 20 

0 9 

4 

0 71 

0 14 

035 

0 20 

I I 

5 . * . 

059 

0 08 

0 38 

0 16 

06 

6 

0 52 

0 07 

0 37 

0 15 

05 

7 

0 76 

0 XO 

0 40 

0 20 

0 7 

8 

068 

0 13 

0 30 

0 22 

I 2 

9 

045 

0 06 

0 35 

0 17 i 

04 

Average . . 

0 63 ha 

0 10 ha. 

— 

— 

08 


obtained by the use of two-share ploughs. The depth of the furrows vaned 
between 0.13 and 0.22 m. 01 6 to 9 inches. 

Chi farm No. 8 ploughing was done with a lour horse team and a two share 
plough, with a coulter 30 cm. wide. Although the depth ot the furrows was 
greatest on this farm, No. 8 took the third place in respect of the extent of 
the area ploughed, per share and per pair of horses. At the same time one 
half day of work is saved on this farm. On the same farm the same implements 
were used to plough in the stubble before planting potatoes. The area ploughed 
per day and per share was 0 63 ha., although the working day was 6 hours 43 
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minutes. As the actual time occupied in work, intervals not included, was 
4 hours and 2 minutes, the area ploughed was o. i6 ha. per hour of work. 

Although the quality of the soil, the length of the parcels and method of 
ploughing differed from one farm to another, it seems possible to conclude from 
the data that, when the autumn ploughing? are carried out scientifically, it should 
not be difficult to plough 70 and even 80 ares per day, i. e., to obtain a result 
one and a half times to twice as good as that which is regarded as normal 
(0.4 to 0.5 ha.). 

The powers of resistance shown by the horses employed make it possible 
to establish a very interesting relation between feed and work done. 


Tabi,e III. — Relation betwen Reed and Work Accomplished. 


Farm 

Dura- 

tion 

of 

test 

Horses 

Forage per horse and per day 

Unit 

of feed 

value 

Starch 

value 

BrceJ 

Average 

weight 

Reduc 
tion in 
weight 
kg 

OaU 

Hay 

Green forage 

I 

6 

medium. 

505 

145 

2 0 

10-12 


7.6 

53 

2 

3 

— 

495 

II 0 


10 

3 of oatmeal . 

7-5 

5-5 

3 

5 

strong . . . 

516 

14 0 

30 

12 

— 

7-3 

5-3 

4 

10 

very strong , 

580 

2 5 

65 

12 

2 of straw . . 

10.5 

7.8 

5 

10 

medium . . 

464 

2,5 

6,0 

8 

6 of fodder beets 

9-7 

6.4 

6 

10 

strong . . . 

518 

70 

6 0 

10 

— 

90 

6.4 

7 

12 

— 

— 


3-0 

10 

25 of clover 

10 3 

7-5 

8 

8 

strong . . 

— 

— 

75 

8 

3 of oatmeal 

100 

7.6 

9 

6 




40 

10-12 

2 of straw . . 

8.1 

5*9 


On the three first farms, where the feed given was average, and where about 
7 5 feed units and 5 4 starch values were given per day to the horses, the reduc- 
tion in weight was on an average rg 5 kg. On farms 4 and 5, where about 10 
feed units and 7 starch values were given per day to the horses, there was only 
a trifling reduction, 2.5 Jrg. Unfortunately the figures relating to tamis 7 to 9 
are not available. The entries for No. 7 show that at the conclusion of the 
trial one pair of horses showed fatigue while the other team was in satisfactory 
condition. The horses of the farms 4 and 6 were in good condition; those of 
farm No. 5 showed signs of fatigue. These latter were somewhat small and 
18 years old. 

The Sachs apparatus which automatically measures the motive power was 
used on farms 5, 8, 9 and 19. The expenditure of motive power is shown in 
the following table. 









Tabx^b IV. - Expendiiufc of Motive Power during the Different 
Kinds of Ploughing. 


Farm 

Quality of soil 

Number 

of horses 

Depth 
of furrows 

indies 

Expenditure of 
motive power 
kg* 

Kind of ploughing 

5 

clayey 

2 

8 

216 

turf. 

9 

t 

2 

7 

195 

ploughing in the stub- 
ble before planting 
potatoes 

9 

9 

2 

8 

239 

do. 

8 

» 

2 

II 

232 

ploughing in stubble 
before oats 

. 8 

9 

2 

11 

215 

do. 

10 

9 1 

2 

6 

218 

do. 

8 

sandy soil .... 

4 

7 

345 

ploughing in stubble 
before planting po- 
tatoes. 

8 

9 » .... 

4 1 

8 

347 

do. 

8 

» 9 . . . . 

4 

8 

3^9 

do. 

8 

» 9 .... I 

4 

9 Vz 

426 

do. 

8 

9 9 .... 

4 

II 

472 

ploughing in stubble 
before sowing oats 

10 

clayey 

4 

8 

406 

do. 

10 

9 

4 

8% 

385 

do. 


The motive power is nearly the same on all farms. The differences in 
expenditure are in part due to the absence of a sufficient number of trials and 
in part to differing soil quality. Thus to open a turrow to the depth of 8 
inches, with a team of two horses, it was necessary to utilise a motive power 
of from 216 to 239 kg. With a four horse team, the same furrow required 
358 kg. of motive power, or 1.65 times more than with two horses. This 
fact is evidently connected with the action ot the plough in opening the 
furrow. 


2. — Comparative Investigations of the Labour Expended on Parcels Drained 
and Provided with Open Ditches (i). 

In regard to these results, it may be mentioned merely that on drained 
parcels harrowing with spring harrows gave a workyield of 14.3, machine 
sowing a yield of 11.2, and rolling 22.2 per cent, higher than that obtained 
on parcels with open ditches. Investigations on the effect of the length of the 
parcels on the expenditure of work relate to the harrowing and ploughing. Cer- 


(1) Year hook of the Association for the Rationalisation of Agricultural Work, 1926, p. 41-42. 
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tain results will be quoted here relating to work with the plough. The harrowing 
results show the same tendency: 

length of parcels loo m. Work done per hour 94 ares 

» » 50 » » » » 75 » 

» » 25 » » » » 54 ^)) 

According to the lengthoftheparcelsthedurationofthe work (not including 
intervals) per ha. for each of the different operations of ploughing is as follows: 


lycngth of furrow ploughed 


xoo m. 

so m. 

m. 

Actual work of the plough 

. sec. 

28,700 

29,960 

28,560 

Turning at end of field 

. )) 

7,000 

14,000 

28,000 

Passing from one parcel to another . 

. » 

738 

1.558 

3.198 

Ploughing of strips 

. » 

1,929 

3.449 

6,509 

Chance interruptions 

. » 

II 2 

224 

— 

Total . . 

. sec. 

38,479 

48,191 

66,267 


The results show clearly the extent to which the system of short parcels 
is unscientific and the reasons. 


3. — Comparative Investigations as to the Work Yield 
with Different Methods of Harvesting. 

The investigation relates to reaping oats with the scythe, the sickle and 
with reaping machinery, showing comparative results. 


Yield per hour Yield per hour 

Method of Work and per group of workers and by usdt of work 

ares ores 

Reaping with sickle — 2.8 

» )) scythe — ^^*3 . 

» )) Deering cereal reaper . . . 28.2 10.5 

» » Deering reaper 47,6 17.9 


The work yields obtained by the employment of the sickle, scythe and reaper 
are very satisfactory. They are quite comparable, as they have been obtained 
on the same farm, on adjacent parcels and in the same circumstances. The 
workers who used the sickle employed their time as follows: they devoted 90.4 per 
cent, to actual work and 9.6 per cent, to pauses. In the case of workers with 
the scythe, 78.3 of the time was taken up by actual work, and 21.7 per cent, 
by pauses. The crop was dense, and 11.3 areas was a very satisfactory output 
for each man handling a scythe. Reaping with the scythe was Shown to be 



four times as effective as reaping with the sickle. The output per hour of the 
reaping machine was 47.6 ares, which was also highly sati'^factory. The reaping 
machine is however not to be recommended for the oat crop, as the blades 
spoil the grain* It is advisable to use special rakes. Of the whole time employed 
90.8 per cent, was given to the actual reaping and 9.2 per cent, to the turning 
of the machine. 

It should be noted that the trials were made in conditions especially favour- 
able for the work of the machine, and that the length of the parcel was 300 
metres. Per unit of work, the yield of the machine was 1.6 times higher than 
the yield of a man employing a scythe. 

As regards the work yields already mentioned, the yield of the cereal reaping 
machine was relatively poor, 28.2 ares per group and 10.5 ares per unit of work 
and per hour. It should not however be forgotten that the trials have been 
made under different conditions. The work was carried out with energy rather 
below normal; in particular much time had to be spent on reaping round the 
bridges over the open ditches and crossing them. The proportion of the whole 
time employed given to the actual reaping was 63 i per cent., as compared 
with 90.8 per cent, when the ordinary reaper is employed, while 7.5 per cent, 
is taken up by the passing from one parcel to another, 29.2 per cent, by the 
turning of the machine, as compared with 9 2 per cent, it the ordinary reaper 
is employed, and 0.2 per cent, by chance interruptions. Per unit of work and 
per hour, one are less is reaped than with the scythe, since with the scythe 11.6 
ares are reaped per unit ol work and per hour, while with the cereal reaper 
10 5 ares are reaped. As it may be desirable to make use of the leaper on 
small holdings, comparative investigations ha\e been made as to the work 
done by the ordinary reaper and that done by the cereal reaper m the same 
circumstances. 


4. — Trials relating to Transport of Hay, Cereals and Stable Manure, 

The part of the results of these extensive and highly interesting trials which 
relates to manure will be set out later in graphs The conclusions which most 
readily’' appear from these trials are the importance of large loads, employment 
of two~horse teams and a better organisation or work. 


5. — Comparative Investigations on Ploughing with two, 
three and four horse teams (i). 

Some further space will be given to the subject of these investigations, so 
as to make clearer the method of analysis of time utilised by the Association 
for the Rationalisation of Farm Work, In respect of each type of ploughing, 
Tables V, VI and VII show the precise calculations of the time necessary for 
each journey of the plough. 


(1) Vwf hook Oil the Aesonahon for Rationaluation of Farm Work, 1927. 



Total 


Tradng 

the 

furrow 

Turning 

at end of 

held 

Tracing 

the 

furrow 

Turning 

at end of 

held 

Unfore- 

seen 

inter- 

rupUons 

Total 

Intervals 


TabI/K V. — Autumn Ploughing. Fiskar plough No. lo, one man, two horses. 


Average figures. 


Seconds 

265.0 

27.2 

244-5 

31-2 

5-1 

575-0 

138.9 

Percentage .... 

46.3 % 

4-7 % 

4*-7 % 

5.4 % 

0-9 % 

100.0 % 

— 

Percentage . . » . 

35-3 % 

3-8 % 

34-3 % 

4*4 % 

0-7 % 

80.5 % 

19-5 % 


TabIvE VI. — Autumn Ploughing. Fiskar Plough No. lo, 3 horses one man. 


Seconds 

195-2 

28.1 

2O5.Q 

28.9 

3-8 

461.9 

76.3 

Percentage .... 

42.3 % 

6.1 % 

44-5 % 

6.3 % 

0.8 % 

100.0 % 

— 

Percentage .... 

36.3 % 

5-2 % 

38-3 % 

5-4 % 

0.7 % 

85.9 % 

14-1 % 


Tabee VII. — Autumn Ploughing. International two share plough, 
one man, jour horses. 


Seconds 

242.7 

26.7 

231-7 

33-8 

2.5 

536.2 

66.1 

602.3 

Percentage .... 

43.1 % 

5.0 % 

43.1 % 

6.3 % 

0.5 % 

100.0 % 

— 

— 

Percentage .... 

40.2 % 

4.4 % 

38.4 % 

5-6 % 

9-4 % 

89.0 % 

11.0 % 

100.0 % 


However much alike the quality of the soil and the other circumstances in 
which comparative investigations are made as to different methods of ploughing, 
the varying length and width of the parcels make comparisons difficult. In con- 
sidering and comparing among themselves the results shown in Table VII, 
it is to be noted however that they are not definitely affected by this circum- 
stance. In order to facilitate comparison, it was arranged in Table IX that the 
parcels should be 300 metres long and 20 m. wide. The soil is taken to be drained 
so that the parcels are really 20 m. wide without ditches. Taking as basis the 
comparisons relating to the duration of the intervals, which during the trials 
were rather too short thah too long in view of the pace of the horses, for- the 
different cases the intervals are as follows: — 


one man, four horses ii per cent. 

one man, three horses 14 » » 

one man, two horses 20 » » 


ot the actual duration of the work. Accordingly the actual duration of the work 
is properly as follows: — 

one man, four horses 17*095 seconds 

one man, three horses 34*986 » 

one man, two horses 40,920 » » 





Tabi,e VIII. — Autumn Ploughing. General Table. 
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Graph No. i. Transport of manure in winter — Time employed in coming and going. 
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Group A. =* One man, two horses a two-horse sled. Average weight of load 1487 kg. 

» « One man, one horse. Average weight of load 898 » 

• C, = One man, one horse, work sled. Average weight of load . 525 > 
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Graph No. 3. — E^ect of the length of distance coveted and of the size of the cart 
on the yield in transport of manure in summer. 


Rg 

per 

hour 



Yield per hour and per carter: 
Farm cart i man, 2 horses; weight rSoo kg. 


Manure cart «= man, i horSe: weight 900 kg. 


Yield in work unit: 

Farm cart « i man, 2 horses: weight 1800 kg. 


Manure cart =» i man, i horse* weight 900 kg. 


Length of distance covered. 


In all cases 300 x 40 =: 1.2 hectares per hour were ploughed and the work 
yields obtained were the following: — 


Group 

W^ork yield 

per hour 

ha 

Work yield 
per hour 
and per unit 
of work 

ha. 

Index 

One man, four horses 

0.25 

0.05 

j66 

One man, three horses 

0.12 

0.03 

100 

One man, two horses 

O.IO 

0.03 

100 


Thus the trials have shown that from the point of view of economy of labour 
it is much more satisfactory, at least on drained land, to plough with, one man, 
tour horses and a two share plough, than to plough with one nfen, three or 
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two horses and a single share plough. In judging results, the quality of the 
work must be taken into consideration; this is better when a two share plough 
is used. 


6. — Comparative Investigations on the Methods of Work Employed 
during the Gathering of Root-crops (l). 

The opportunity of studying the different methods of work was given by the 
gathering of turnips, etc. Differences in expenditure of labour resulting from 
different methods of gathering these crops were considerable, as the following 
figures show: — 

Index-ntiinber of the expenditure 

Method of labour 


2 74-5 

3 707 

4 59-8 

5 57 7 

6 *> 4 .^ 


The labour costs necessitated by the cultivation of sugar-beet have also 
been studied. The two or three farms which have been taken into consideration 
in the followring table.s show very marked differences in this respect. 

7. — Comparative Investigations in regard 
to Methods of Drying Hay, 

These trials have shown that the most advantageous method of drying hay 
is that which consists in hanging it on posts or stakes, although the differences 
between results obtained are not very large. 

The following statement gives the time required in the course of the 
trials for setting up the drying apparatus and for hanging the hay on it, per 
1000 kg. of ha3’': 


Kind of work 

Minutes 

of 

man work 

Index-number 

Minutes 

of 

horse work 

Drying on posts 

227 

100.0 

53 

» » racks 

236.3 


53 

• » trestles 

258.8 

■H 

49.4 


(1) Year book of the Association of the RationaUsaiion of Farm Work, 1937, p. 57-67, and 1928, 
p. 45-55 and 74 - 78 . 







T^bi^i: X — Expenditure of Work and Labour Costs Required hv Sugar Beet Cultivation 
in ig28 per farm and per hectare on the Farms A, B, and C 
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£ 



Totai, ... 497 5 40,067 05 3,923 — 100 1,433 86,25450 3,52059 100 1,3355102,467 — 5692,60 




Tabi^E XI. — Labour Costs Necessitated by Sugar Beet Cultivation 
on Farms A, B. and C, in jg 28 . 
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Under the conditions obtaining in Finland other methods are not satislactory, 
but these indicated are in general use and hay so treated dries well even in un- 
favourable weather provided it is carefully spread on the supports. If violent 
rains occur and soak the hay on the posts it needs to be spread out again, but 
such rains are of rare occurrence in Finland. 


8. — Trials in regard to Farm Carts, etc., in Finland (i). 


In 1929 trials were made of farm carts in Finland, with special attention to 
the advantages resulting from their construction and load capacity. It was desired 
to establish types of home built vehicles and to ascertain which of these were the 
most suitable for farm use. Results were published in the Year books of the 
Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work. 


9. — Investigations into Methods of Lavtng on Water for Household Use and for 
Watering of Stock with Respective Costs (i). 

The result of these investigations was also published in 1929. Enquiries 
were made as regards the difficulties encountered on many farms in obtaining 
supplies of drinking water and water for other household purposes. At the same 
time costs of construction were calculated, with a view to showing how the farmer 
might obtain water to best advantage. 


These trials are repeated every year; figures representing work yield are 
entered on the appropriate tables; and the greatest number possible of operations 
are carried out in differing conditions. The material obtained by the trials was 
collected in 1929 and the results published in the Agricultural Calendar which 
has thus replaced obsolete tables relating to work yield also prepared by the 
Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work. 

Farmers have readily undertaken the trials carried out on their farms and 
often without making any claim for compensation, but at the same time the 
activity of the Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work has been greatly 
hampered by the absence of an experimental farm of its own as well by the 
want of available funds. It is anticipated that in the near future these trials 
will be made on a farm specially devoted to the purpose and independently 
managed . 


(i) Year hook of the Association far Rattonaltsation of Farm Work, 1929. 
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V. — SOJ^E RESULTS or ENQUIRIES ON THE UTILISATION 
or FARM MACHINES (l). 

Agriculture has become rapidly, mechanised in Finland during the last few 
decades, and it is beyond dispute that this development has brought about a 
remarkable improvement in Finnish agriculture. The economy of labour resulting 
from the emi^oyment of machinery is undoubtedly very great, and the large num- 
ber of machines has greatly contributed to bringing about equalisation of work. 
In addition the employment oi machines results in better work, and work which 
apart from machinery would be troublesome and disagreeable is made much less 
so. Apart from the numerous advantages resulting irom the use of machinery, 
it may be noted that sound economic principles have not always been followed 
in procuring machines. Their utility has been overrated and they have been 
purchased without calculation of their actual utility. The machine has effected 
a reduction and an equalisation in the expenditure of labour, the result may be 
better work, but apart from these ad\antages the use of machinery has merely 
increased the labour costs. 

Machinery has accordingly reduced the earning capacity of the farm holding, 
although all efforts have naturally tended or should tend to achieve the contrary. 
This result must be primarily attributed to the fact that the annual duration of 
the utilisation of the machine is very short in agriculture. In addition to the 
expenses necessitated by the use of the machine, its owner is rendered liable for 
other fundamental expenses, interest charges, ruinous depreciation and upkeep 
costs, whether the machine is used or not. Considerable utilisation of a machine 
over a year involves higher fundamental expenses than a minimum emplo3ment, 
but per hour of work such expenses are greater with the minimum utilisation. 

Utilisation of machines over one year has a decided effect on the costs of the 
labour which the machine replaces. It is recognised that in agriculture in general 
the period of utilisation of machines, especially on small farms, is relatively short 
and that in consequence costs per hour of work are remarkably high. Precise 
figures are however not available as to the employment of machines on farms 
of different sizes, and consequently it is not possible to make calculations before 
purchase of machines. Such figures if available would form valuable material 
for advisory work in agriculture. 

Some results will later be given of enquiries made into the length of time for 
which machines can be utilised. These enquiries relate to the period included 
between 1929 and 1930 on forty farms belonging to the Supervisory Office of the 
Administration of Agriculture, w^here the accountancy results are kept. The 
material of the enquiries has been collected by R. Tienari in his doctorate thesis 
entitled " Utilisation and Yield of Machines in Agriculture '' in accordance with 
instructions from the Association of Rationalisation for Farm Work (2). 


(1) MaaUUous, No. 9, 1931. 

(2) See also: Hsms MYLLAXNXEia. The betUr ouUurn of agncuUural machines. 
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Thft farms on which the surveys have been made are for the most part in the 
South of Finland, where 67.5 per cent, of the farms keep accounts. The remainder 
were distributed fairly evenly between the other farms keeping accounts, except 
that in Southeast Finland no farm was placed under survey for this purpose. 
The farms were divided according to the quantity of land cultivated into three 
size classes, the first class grouping farms with from 7.69 to 16.88 hectares of fields, 
the second class farms with from 19.42 to 29.98 hectares and the third class 
with from 30.10 to 90 08 hectares. Thirteen farms were in this way included 
in the first class, 14 in the second and 13 in the third. 

The proportion of the fields in the different classes of farms under survey is 
shown in Table XII. The percentages show that the number of the different 
crops cultivated in the second and third class does not vary markedly. On the 
other hand, the first size class is differentiated from the others by the relatively 
small proportion under fallow and the relatively large proportion under root crops 
and potatoes. 


Table XII. — Average Cropping Utilisation in the Fields 
of Different Size Groups of Farms wider Survey. 



I 

(11.66 ha.) 

II 

(24.62 ha.) 

III 

(51.^8 ha.) 


ha. 

% 

ha. 

% 

ha. 

% 

Winter wheat 

0.58 

577 

1.84 

8.28 

3.76 

7.64 

Spring wheat 

2.76 

2744 

5 73 

25.78 

14.43 

29.34 

Potatoes 

0.46 

458 

0.56 

2.52 

0.95 

1.93 

Rootcrops and fodder cabbage 

0.59 

5.86 

073 

3-24 

1.08 

2.19 

Flax and hemp 

O.OI 

0.09 

0.03 

0.13 

0.01 

0.02 

Hay for seed 

0.06 

0-59 

0.43 

1-93 

0.42 

0.85 

Hay for forage 

4.42 

43-94 

0.06 

40.76 

18.94 

38.52 

Hay for pasture 

0.59 

5.86 

2.03 

9.16 

4.64 

9.44 

Green forage. 

0.26 

2-59 

0.27 

1-23 

I 73 

3.52 

Fallow 

0-33 

3.28 

1-55 

6.97 

3.22 

6-55 

Total • . • 

10.06 

100 

22.23 

100 

49.28 

100 


Generally speaking it appears from this table that in respect of the use pf farm 
machines there should be no great difference between one size group and another. 
Since the proportion reserved for crops increases in proportion to the area of cul- 
tivated land, the size of the farms must be the factor governing the employment 
of and necessity for the different machines. It may be assumed that the smaller 
farms are farmed more intensively and give higher yields pet hectare than the 
larger farms, and it may be that the work of machines on farms of less extent, 
although more costly per hectare and per unit of production, would be in itself 
as cheap as or even cheaper than on the larger farms. In general the "yield per 
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hectare has been the same, showing that the intensity is also the same on the farms 
of different size classes. 

The number of machines utilised and their quality var}^ considerably between 
one size group and another. In Table XIII are shown the average numbers of 
the more important machines on the farms of different size groups per 100 kinds of 
crop and per 100 hectares of arable land. 


Tabi^B XIII. — Average Numbers of the More Important Machines on the Farms of 
Different Size Groups per 100 kinds of crop and per 100 hectares of arable land. 



Per 100 kinds of 

crop 

1 Per 100 hectares 

I 

I 

(11.66 ha.) 

II 

(24.62 ha.) 

III 

(51.48 ha.) 

I 

(11.66 ha.) 

II 

(24.62 ha.) 

III 

(51.48 ha.) 

Tractor machines 

43-7 

59.5 

114.1 

3-75 

2.41 

2.22 

Transplanting machines . . 

52.0 

66.4 

98.7 

4.48 

2.69 

1.91 

Grading machinery. .... 

98.5 

86.6 

176.9 

8.44 

3-52 

3-43 

Ploughs 

207.7 

221.4 

384.6 

17.81 

8.92 

7.46 

Ploughs for ditching .... 

1.9 

15-5 

29.5 

0.17 

0.63 

057 

Harrows 

3179 

372.6 

603.8 

27.26 

15.14 

11.62 

Potato lifters 1 

92 

28.6 

52.5 

0.79 

1. 13 

1.03 

Mowers 

788 

125.0 

153-8 

6.76 

5.06 

2.98 

Horse drawn reapers . . . 

76.9 

100.0 

107.7 

659 

4 06 

2.09 

Harvesters 

7-7 

— 

69.2 

0.66 

— 

1.34 

Seed drills 

42.3 

45-2 

107.7 

3 62 

I 93 

2.09 

Hayseed drills 

' 8,6 1 

27.7 

53.8 

0.74 

I. II 

1.05 

Rootcrop seed drills .... 

48.7 

46.4 

69.2 

4.17 

1.69 

1.34 

Horse drawn harrows . . . 

385 

35-7 

71.8 

3-29 

1.45 

I 39 

Steel and concrete rollers . 

30.8 

46.4 

111.5 

2.62 

I 69 

2.16 

(iround rollers 

76.9 

35-7 

46 2 

6.27 ! 

1-45 

0.89 

Straw cutters 

64,1 

82.2 

II 5-4 

5-49 

3 33 

2.24 


According to Table XIII the third size group own the largest number of 
machines per 100 kinds of crop, with the exception of the ground rollers of which 
the first class own the largest number. The second class own fewer than the first, 
per TOO kinds of crop, of grading machines, of rootcrop seed drills, of horse drawn 
harrows and of ground rollers. The table shows that the number of machines 
per 100 kinds of crop increases in proportion to the size of the farms. The small 
farms have more machines than the large per 100 hectares. Thus the number 
of machines of the second size class is only a little lower than than of the third 
class. It should be noted that the table, for each size group, takes account only 
of the more important machines. All farms have given information relating 
to 31 machines of different kinds, while they have not been able to take into 
consideration certain machines such as, for example, cream separators, potato 
mills, planing machines and pumps, for the reason that there was no complete 
information relating to their employment. 
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In Table XIV relating to the periods over which the machines are utilised, 
the more important machines only have been taken into consideration. The 
table shows, in hours of work, the period of utilisation of some of the more import- 
ant machines, calculated on an average of 40 farms employing machines which have 
kept accounts in 1929-30. The largest use has been that of the plough and the 
harrow. Since according to Table XIII, for each crop, the first size class used on 
an average 2.1 ploughs, the second class, 2.2 ploughs, and the third class 3.8 ploughs 
the work time in hours for the respective classes is 54.7, 109.5 and 130.2 hours. 
The number of harrows necessitated by each crop is, for the first size-group, 3.2, 
for the second 3.7 and for the third class 6.0, .so that the number of work hours 
for each harrow for the respective classes is 35.6, 61.6 and 68.8 hours. It should 
be noted that the smallness of the figures depends on the fact that the farms always 
have ploughs and harrows which are no longer in use or very rarely so, but are 
included on the inventory. In any case ploughs and harrows are admittedly the 
most indispensable of farm machines and those of highest work yield, although 
a farm ought not to retain useless machines. On the other hand, the yearly 
period of utilisation of the other machines is decitiedly short. 


Tabi^e XIV. — Period of Utilisation of some of the More Important Machines, 
Calculated in Work-hours on an average of 40 Farms Employing Machinery and 
Keeping Accounts under the Administration of Agriculture in ig2g-30. 


Total of work-hours during thi: year 



size-group 


I 

11 

III 

Ploughs 

115 

241 

495 

Ditching ploughs 

M 

10 

23 

Harrows 

114 

228 

41J 

Potato lifters 

15 

15 

19 

Transplanters 

29 

52 

93 

Grading machines 

15 

30 

48 

Reapers and mowers 

20 1 

44 

70 

Harvesters 

10 

— 

72 

Horse drawn harrows 

14 

32 

68 

Seed-drills 

28 

47 

98 

Hay seed drills 

2 

9 

16 

Rootcrop seed drills 

II 

II 

16 

Manure spreaders 

19 

48 

53 

Ploughs of a special type 

40 

52 

, 

Sieves 

— 

20 

19 

Rollers 

13 

28 

52 

Clod breakers 

3 

12 

20 


As regards the more costly machines, e, g,, transplanters, potato lifters, grad- 
ing machines, reapers and harvesters, as well as manure spreaders, their period 
of utilisation considerably increases the cost price of Finnish agryulture. To 
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bring this fact out more clearly a calculation has been made in Table XV of the 
fundamental average expenditure on certain machines per work hour taking as 
a basis the present prices of these machines and estimating the rate of interest 
at 7 per cent. 

In establishing this table it has been assumed that the machines corresponding 
to the diflEerent size classes of farms have the same base value, which is the case 
with the transplanters on the farms under survey. 


Tabije XV. — Baste Costs of Certain Machines in Different 
Size Groups per Work Hour in Finntsh marks. 



Size group 


X 

II 

III 

Plough, 

I 16 

-.66 

-57 

Seed drill 

9 90 

680 

6 50 

Reaper 

1770 

14.10 

II 60 

Transplanter 

37-30 

2430 

21 40 


The results of the investigations show that the employment of machines in 
Finnish agriculture, in any case on the comparatively small number of farms on 
which these surveys have been carried out, is very extensive, and on the small 
farms even more so than is advisable taking the balance sheet as a whole into 
consideration. This latter statement finds its justification in the remarkably 
short period of yearly utilisation of the machines which accounts for a large pro- 
portion of the basic expenditure calculated on cost of the work hour. Farmers 
purchasing and employing machines are entirely in the right if they have re- 
course to joint employment with other farmers, thereby increasing the total 
hours work during the year, and decreasing the costs of labour replaced by 
machinery. 


VT. — Advisory work op the Association 
POR Rationalisation op Farm Work. 

The Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work has done active work also 
in the sphere of consultation, instruction and explanations, and in recent years 
increasing attention has been directed on these branches of its activity. In connec- 
tion with courses held by agricultural organisations, lectures have been given on 
the work of the Association, Special courses have also been organised, as well 
os lectures and trials relating to farm work; special illustrative graphs, etc., have 
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been sent to agricultural shows; and the farmer has been kept in touch with the 
results of investigations by means of articles in technical agricultural journals, 
broadcast talks and cinematographic representations. The Association also 
devotes much activity to the work of instruction, and during the summer courses 
held at the agricultural schools arranges courses on investigations effected 
and also organises practical work relating to efl&ciency checks. The students of 
rural economy in the agricultural and forestry department of the University of 
Helsinki are expected to prepare articles relating to scientific organisation and 
to carry out investigations, etc. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that the Association for Rationalisation 
of Farm Work has from the day of its foundation worked in close collaboration 
with the Committee on Efficiency of the Northern Society of Students of Agricul- 
ture {Nordiske yotdbruksforskares FOrening). The Association has also taken 
steps to catalogue the bibliography relating to the investigations made in Finland 
in regard to agricultural work, and thanks to the support received from the 
Northern Committee of agricultural technicians, this [undertaking is already 
in progress. 


For the Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work in Finland 

Prof. K. T. JuTinA, President, 

P, Ekko, Mag. agr.. Director and Manager, 


LAND SYSTEMS 


The Agrarian Reform in Estonia [Conclusion), 

IV. — The Results op the New Land System [continued). 

The Trade in Agricultural Products, 

As the agrarian reform has left untouched only a small part of the large 
farms (those cultivated by the State, by the towns, by the various organisations 
and by certain individuals), these farms do not play a very important '‘part in 
supplying agricultural produce to the market. The greater part of the agricul- 
tural produce coming on the market is placed on sale by the small 
farms. 

Unfortunately no statistics are available of the pre-war trade and, conse- 
quently, to obtain an approximate idea, we must content ourselves with statis- 
tics for the period of the agrarian reform. The statistics show that the small 
farms place a comparatively large part of the production on the ma/ket. Thus, 
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during the economic year 1927-28 the produce placed on the market by the 
farms was as shown in the following table : 


Tabi,e VI. — Produce placed on the Market by Farms in ig2y-28. 


SiZE-oaonp 

Per farm 

Per hectaie 
of agricultural 
land 

cultivated 

Per 100 crowns 
of total 
capital 
invested 

Percentage 

of total 

production 


crowiis 

crowns 

crowns 


Up to 20 hectares 

M37I7 

96.32 

17-43* 

53-41 

20 to 30 hectares 

1,878.07 

74.88 

16.92 

55-47 

30 to 60 hectares 

2,784.20 

65.82 

17.02 

59-87 

Over 60 hectares 

4.438 91 

52.02 

16.42 

64-45 

Average 

2,675.86 

63-95 

15-67 

59-75 


The corresponding average figures for three years (1926-29) are 2,569.32 ; 
62.88 ; 16.15 and 58.12. 

In general, the external trade in agricultural products has developed as 
production has increased. 

The imports and exports of agricultural products were : 


Years 

Imports 

Exix)rts 

Thousands 
of crowns 

Percentage 

Thousands 
of croans 

Percentage 

1923 

19,726 

44 

1 ■ 

24,632 

56 

1928 (t) 

38,529 

39-7 

58,642 

60.3 

1929 

35.197 

38.8 

55.420 

61.2 

1930 

21,439 

33 04 

43.444 

66.96 


(x) The Imports in 1928 Miete exceptional, on account of the bad harvest. 


The imports were mainly cereals, concentrated feeds and chemical fertilisers; 
the exports, on the contrary, consisted principally of butter, eggs, meat, flax 
and potatoes. Estonia is not an exporter of cereals, nor was it before the agrarian 
reform. 
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The relation between exports of agricultural products and the general exports 
is shown in the following table : 


Years 

Total 

exports 

Exports 

of agricultural 

products 

Exports 
of agricultural 
products 
as pctcentage 
of total' 
production 
i 


crowns 

crowns 


1923 

61,818,000 

24*632,000 

25 I 

1925 . . 

96,650,000 

43,425,000 

44 9 

1928 

127,109,000 

58,642,000 

46 1 

1929 

117,471,000 

55.420,000 

47.2 


In Estonia, the trade in agricaltural products is partly in the hands of private 
merchants and partly in those of co-operative institutions. It is through the 
medium of these latter that the greater part of the butter, eggs, bacon and 
alcohol is exported and that concentrated feeds, chemical fertilisers and 
machines are imported. 

After the War of liberation, a great impetus was given to co-operative 
trading. The turn-over of the central trading societies of the Central Consumers* 
Co-operative Society of Estonia (E, T. K.), which acts as an importer of goods 
(particularly of agricultural implements and other requisites) and of the central 
agricultural co-operative society ** Estoni **, through which agricultural products 
are exported, increased in the course of ten years from tenfold to a hundredfold, 
as may be seen from Table VII (page 252). 

In the local consumers* co-operative societies the turn-over has increased 
in the same proportion. 

The marketing of agricultural products has been as much as possible encour- 
aged by the Government by means of an organisation of transport corresponding 
to the conditions of the market. Thus new lailways have been constructed 
(340 kilometres) as well as railway wagons with the necessary equipment which 
serve the principal markets, new roads have been constructed and existing 
roads have been repaired. (The State undertakes the maintenance of the more 
important roads). As a result of these measures the cost of transport has, of 
course, fallen, but, on the other hand, in many cases the new roads have rendered 
it possible for districts to supply the market which formerly were not able to do so. 

Speaking broadly, it must be noted that the agrarian reform has strongly 
influenced the external trade in agricultural produce, in the sense of having 
brought about a development of the export of butter, eggs and bacon. Before 
the agrarian reform the principal articles produced for export by the large farms 
were alcohol (to the inland provinces of Russia) and milk (to the capital of Russia, 
St. Petersburg) and by the small farms, flax (exported to foreign countries) and 
meat. 


Tabi^E VII. — Purchase and Sale of Goods by Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Sale and Consumers' Co-operative Societies 

(m thousands of crowns) 
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Prices of Agricultural Products, 

The prices of agricultural products in Estonia depend, in the main, on prices 
in the foreign market. This is particularly the case for the more important 
exportable foodstuffs, that is, butter and meat. The prices of impoited products 
(wheat, rye) also depend to a certain extent on prices in the foreign market, 
but less so than those of exported products. (Wheat is subject to an import 
duty, while the importation of rye is a State Monopoly). The prices of foodstuffs 
increased up to 1928, with rare exceptions. From that year onwards there 
was a continuous fall in prices, as may be seen from the following table. 


Prices of the Principal Articles of Food [in crowns). 


Years 

Rye 

per loo kg 

Potatoes 

per roo kg. 

Butter 

per kg. 

Eggs 

per 360 

Sugar 

per xoo kg. 

Salt 

per 100 kg. 

Pork 

first 

quality, 
per kg. 

Beef 
first 
quality, 
per kg. 

1922 

17-39 

3-90 

2.24 

24-33 

46.15 

2.63 

0.68 

0.34 

1923 

14.89 

5-31 

2.47 

27.23 

58.42 

2.42 

0.93 

0.47 

1924 

18.68 

5-55 

2.97 

33-14 

61. II 

3-41 

0.96 

0.61 

1925 

21.12 

5.46 

2.95 

30-43 

44.68 

3.28 

I-I 3 

j 0.66 

1926 

16.97 

3.78 

2.56 

28.79 

41-51 

3-44 

1.14 

0.63 

1927 

20.26 

4.18 

2.69 

30.29 

46.09 

3-23 

0.88 

0.53 

1928 

20.75 

7.08 

2.95 

37-32 

40.35 

3-29 

1. 01 

0.56 

1929 

15-91 

5-46 

2.86 

35-73 

35-42 

3 72 

1. 14 

0.64 

1930 

11.84 

3-54 

2-23 

28.74 

29.32 

3.40 

0.96 

0.54 


In comparing the prices of foodstuffs with those of industrial products, 
it is necessary to distinguish between national industrial products and imported 
industrial products : the prices of the former have remained fairly steady, while 
those of imported products have continually fallen. 

On this subject, we give the index-numbers of wholesale prices compiled 
by the Central Bureau of Statistics of Estonia, the prices of 1913 being taken 
as equal to 100. 



i 1913 

1923 

1923 

1924 





B 

1930 

Foodstuffs 

100 

97 

115 

117 

126 , 

114 

108 

X28 

129 

102 

S'ational industrial 











products .... 

100 

128 

128 

118 

129 

121 

127 

139 

133 

126 

Cmported industrial 











products .... 

100 

119 

108 

103 

103 

99 

94 

87 

92 

88 

General index . . . 

100 

113 

114 

116 

124 

114 

X 44 

t2I 

117 

*■ 

102 
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The movement of prices on the domestic market for the principal agri- 
cultural products is influenced by price-conditions on the world market* 

It is only the price of rye which has been withdrawn from this influence 
since 1930, the year in which a State monopoly was introduced for rye. 

The prices of agricultural products in Estonia are more or less uniform 
throughout the country, as the population is not very dense, the territory is 
small and transport conditions are satisfactory. Consequently the density of 
the population and the intensiveness of agriculture have only slight influence 
on prices and it is only in the islands, Saremaa and Hiin where, in comparison 
with the mainland, agriculture is extensive and where communication with the 
trading centres of the principal articles of commerce is difficult, especially during 
the winter months when the sea is frozen, that prices are lower than on the 
mainland. 


Emigration. 

As has been said, Estonia is rather thinly populated and if before the 
declaration of independence the people emigrated all the same in lare:e numbers, 
this was not due to too great density of population, but rather to the want of 
opportunities for obtaining land and to the hard conditions of existence. The 
agrarian reform created new conditions of life and thus brought about a dimin- 
ution of the emigration. Before the war the number of emigrants was estim- 
ated at about 10,000 a year, while now the number has fallen to one or two 
thousand, which, in relation to other European countries, may be regarded as a 
normal emigration. 

According to figures supplied by the State Central Bureau of Statistics the 
number of emigrants from Estonia since the declaration of independence was 
as follows : 



1921 

1922 

1 

1921 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Total number , . . 

179 

790 

328 

1,222 

2,676 



1,293 

1,439 

1,005 

Per 1,000 inhabit- 


1 









ants , 

16 

71 1 

30 

no 

272 



117 

130 

91 


In reality the number of emigrants during the years 1921 to 1923 was greater, 
as we have already stated, since the emigration was counterbalanced by the 
immigration of Estonians returning from Russia. The increase in the emigration 
in the years 1925 to 1927 is explained by the departure of those who had re- 
mained in Estonia but then definitely emigrated, and in part also by a reorganisa- 
tion of the economic life on a peace-time basis which reduced a part of the in- 
habitants of the towns to unemployment. 

The actual density of the population is not uniform throughout the country ; 
some regions, like that of Petschori and some communes on Lake Peipus, on 





the Gulf of Riga and also on the Island of Osel (Saaremas) have a density of 
populatiou greater than the average for the whole country (17.5 persons per 
square kilometre). But too much importance must not be attributed to this 
fact in connection with emigration, as there are still possibilities of obtaining 
land in the interior of the country in thinly-populated regions, and, moreover, 
the smallness of the country enables the inhabitants of the more densely popu- 
lated regions to find work in the districts where there are fewer inhabitants 
{work in the forests and in the slate quarries). The inhabitants of the coast 
find possibilities of earning money in fishing and in navigation. 

Generally speaking, the price and the rent of land are higher in the densely 
populated districts than elsewhere, but there, too, may be noted a tendency 
to a levelling down of prices and it may be anticipated that, as a result of the 
settlement activity of the State and of home colonisation in general, the dif- 
ferences between the prices in the different regions will, in the future, be reduced 
to a minimum. This question has not yet been studied in detail and accordingly 
it is not possible to give statistics relating to it. 

As to the relation between the urban and rural population, it has remained 
unchanged. It is true that the population of certain towns (Narva, Haapsalu, 
Kuresaare, Paide, Paldiski) fell by 2,423 between 1922 and 1930, but, on the 
other hand, the population of other towns has increased. In general the number 
of inhabitants of the large towns and small market towns increased, from 1922 
to 1930, by 38,734. Where the population has chiefly increased is in the market 
towns situated in the open country (3,177) and in the small towns (14,553), 
and this must be considered as definitely a result of the agrarian reform. At 
the same time the agrarian reform has increased the purchasing power of tne 
rural population and also the general level of economic life. That is why, by 
the side of the new settlers, artisans, manufacturers and traders have found 
means of livelihood. 

The agrarian reform has, in addition, encouraged the formation of market 
towns and small towns by rendering possible the purchase, on favourable con- 
ditions, of parcels of land on wnich to build dwelling-houses {Heim^tktten) on lands 
belonging to the State and allocated for the enlargement of towns. 

It is true, however, that some of the town-dwellers were also set up as 
farmers, especially those who took part in the War of Wberation and accordingly 
had the privilege of obtaining land. There are no precise statistics of this type 
of settler established in the country, but it may be supposed that they were 
suffidently numerous to prevent the towns from growing at the expense of the 
countr}’' districts. 

Broadly speaking, the agrarian reform has reduced both emigration and 
the rural exodus. 


Insurance tn Country Districts, 

There is no social insurance in Estonia and all insurance is due to private 
initiative. The insurance of buildings agaunst fire has increased. The buildings 
on settlement holdings are subject to compulsory insurance against fire under 
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agreements made or obligations incurred. Property serving as guarantee foi 
State loans must also be insured. But in the old peasant holdings also the build-^ 
ings are usually insured. Other branches of insurance are still little practised 
in the country, but latterly life insurance, live stock insurance and bail insurance 
are growing in favour. 

On the whole, insurance has greatly increased since the declaration of inde- 
pendence, as may be seen from the following table : 


Years 

Fire 

insurance 

I 4 fe 

insurance 

I 4 ve stock 

insurance 

HaU 

insuiaace 




thousands of 
crowns 

thousands of 
crowns 

thousands of 
crowns 

thousands of 
crowns 

1922 . . . 

1925 • • 
1929. . . 


. . . 

274,406 

552.436 

949 . 3*6 

659 

3.931 

23,022 

672 

169 


In Estonia insurance is in the hands of private organisations. Thus in 
1929 there Were in all 20 insurance companies of a certain importance, ten of 
which were share companies and ten were mutual societies. Besides these 
companies there exist in most of the rural communes mutual fire insurance socie- 
ties. Fire insurance is effected both by share companies and by mutual societies, 
whereas life insurance and other forms of insurance are, in the main, effected 
by share companies. As to the extent of the insurance effected by the communal 
mutual societies no statistics are available. 


Taxes paid by Farmers. 

The taxes paid by farmers in Estonia are comparatively small and the 
payment does not weigh heavily on them. Landowners have to pay the fol- 
lowing taxes : (a) the State real property tax ; (6) income tax, and (c) personal tax. 

The property tax is paid by landowners on the basis of the estimated value 
of their lands in the following proportions : 0.21 crowns per rouble of net return 
or about 0.50 crowns per hectare of cultivated agricultural land. The auto- 
nomous administrations are authorised to impose for their own purposes an 
additional tax of 25 per cent, of the property tax, so that the maximum rate of 
the property tax is 0.26 crowns per rouble of net return, or 0.63 crowns per 
hectare of cultivated agricultural land. 

The income tax is assessed on the actual income of those landowners who 
keep their accounts systematically. But the majority of the landowners pay 
on the basis of an average income fixed by the tax administration. In recent 
years (1930 and 1931) this has been 6.50 crowns per rouble of net return or 16 
crowns per hectare. During the first seven years after they begin to cultivate 
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the land (years of establishment) the average income of settlers is taken as being 
25 per cent. less. In cases of disaster, the tax administration can reduce the 
taxes by 50 per cent. 

The number of farmers who were obliged to pay income tax was 40,245, that 
is, one-third of all the farmers and 39 per cent, of all the citizens paying in- 
come-tax. The average income tax paid by farmers was 17.28 crowns per year. 

The personal tax is imposed in favour of the communal autonomous admin- 
istrations on every adult living in the country, the amount being fixed by the 
administrations themselves. Taking the average for the whole country, the 
personal tax in 1929 amounted to 6.92 crowns per citizen, 42 % of the rural 
population being subjected to this tax. 

According to the accountancy statistics the taxes on the landowners in 1929 
were as follows : 


Size-group 

Per farm 

1 

Per hectare 

of cultivated 

agricultural land 

Percentage 

of cost 

of production 


crowns 

crowns 

% 

Less than 20 hectares 

36.81 

2 39 

1.26 

From 20 to 30 hectares 

42.47 

I 69 

1. 16 

From 30 to 50 hectares 

68.44 

I 73 

1-34 

Over 50 hectares 

104.35 

1.41 

1.54 

Average 

68 15 

I 76 

I. So 

Five-year average 

81.54 

2 02 ; 

1-47 


Besides these direct taxes a part of the indirect taxes also affect the land- 
owners. Unfortunately no statistics are available to indicate the amount. 

By way of comparison, it may be noted that, before Estonia became inde- 
pendent, the landowners paid on the average towards the cost of the local auto- 
nomous administrations 6 to 10 Russian kopeks per rouble of net return, that 
is 15 to 25 kopeks per hectare. In addition, the owners of peasant farms had 
to repair the roads and do other forced works, from which the farmers of to-day 
are more or less free. 


The Farmer* s Balance-sheeL 

Only a small proportion of Estonian farmers keep systematic accounts. 
Statistics on the profit-earning capacity of agriculture are collected by the 
Agricultural Accountancy Ofl 5 ce {Pdllumajanduslik RaanUupidamtstalitus). 
Founded by the largest central organisation of the farmers {Eesti pdllumeeste 
keskelts), this institution has since 1925 organised the keeping of accounts by 
farmers. In 1929-30 there were 421 farmers who kept accounts under the super- 
vision of the Accountancy Oflftce. In addition, there were 5 independent 
accountancy cg-operative societies and clubs with 57 members. 



In Estonia^ a country of small farma:s> the peasant holdings are primaxfly 
places where the family of the owner finds its work and its maintenance* Tbt 
return on capitalis comparatively smaU. According to the inf onnation furnished 
by the Accountancy Ofl&ce, the average net return expressed as a percentage 
of the total capital invested was : 



1925-26 

1926-37 





Net retain per hectare of cul- 
tivated land, in crowns . 

12.77 

503 



7-93 

9.81 

Hetum (per cent ) 

307 

1.26 

m 


1.79 

2.36 


In consequence of the low general return the interest earned on the family 
capital is small in comparison with the return on total : 



1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-50 

Return per hectare of the cultivable 
agriQultural land, in crowns .... 

9.84 

3-24 

11.68 

5-57 

4.21 

Return as percentage of family 
capital 

2.36 

1 

1. 01 

3*37 

I 42 

125 


In the agricultural year 1929-30, the net return per hectare of cultivable 
agricultural land, the profit-earning capacity as a percentage of the working 
capital and of the total assets was as follows for the different types of peasant 
farms : 



1 

Net return 

Return 

Return 

Size-groups 

per hectare 

as percentage 

as percentage 

of cultivable 

of the 

of the 


agricultural land 

working capital 

family capital 

Up to 20 hectares (i) 

8,05 

165 

1.18 

From 20 to 30 hectares (i) 

8.77 

I 96 

1.52 

From 30 to 50 hectares (i) 

9— 

2 06 

i.Ox 

Over 50 hectares (i) 

4.68 

J 39 

0.67 


(i) The carretpoodltig average sizes, in hectares of ciilUvable agricultural land, were: x5>4o; 35 >X 3 ; 39 56; 
74 <ot> The smallest was 4.40 hectares and the largest 159 hectares. 
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The average receipts (total income) and expenditure (working expenses) 
of the farmer in 1929-30 in the different types of farm were : 


Size-group 

Total incjnie 

Working expenses 

Net income 

Per farm 

Per hectare 
of cultivable 
agricultural 
land 

Per farm 

Per hectare 
of cultivable 
agricultural 
land 

Per farm 

Per hectare 
of cultivable 
agticultural 
land 


crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

ITp to 20 hectares 

2,579.35 

167.49 

2.455-38 

159.44 

123.97 

8.05 

From 20 30 hectares . . 

3,210 80 

12777 j 

2,990.47 

119.00 

220.39 

8.77 

From 30 to 50 hectares . . 

4 , 4 ^ 1,91 

112.03 

4,075.87 

103.03 

356-04 

9.00 

Overs 50 hectares 

5,658.80 

7646 j 

5.312-44 

71.78 

346-37 

4.68 


The income of the farmers consists, according to the information supplied by 
the Accountancy Office, in the main, of the receipts from agricultural production. 

In 1929-30, the total income was thus distributed (by percentages) in the 
different types of holding : 


Size -GROUP 

Increase 
of supplies 
on land 
and of held 
inventory 

Arable 

farming 

Animal 

husbandry 

Other source 

of income 

! 

Up to 20 hectares 

471 

24.41 

58.85 

12 0^ 

From 20 to ^0 hectares ...... 

530 

22.33 

59.51 

12.8^ 

From 50 to 50 hectares 

4 79 

23-38 

58.57 

13 

Over 50 hectares 

O.80 

23.70 

57-59 

11.91 


The earnings for work done outside the holding are trifling. The following 
table compiled from statistics supplied by the Accountancy Office shows the 
situation in detail : 


Size-group 

Total 

cash receipts 

Receipts not derived from the farm (i) 

For work 
done by horses 
(animal husbandry 
account) 

For work 
done outside 
the farm 

Per farm 

Per hectare 
of cultivable 
agricultural 
land 

Per farm 

Percentage 
of total 
cash 
receipts 


Percentage 
of total 
cash 
receipts 

Up to 20 hectares 

1,493-96 

97.01 

18.79 

I.41 

12.48 

0.83 

From 20 to 30 hectares . . 

1,940.64 

77.20 

8.54 

0.53 

4.78 

0.24 

From 30 to 50 hectares . . 

3,154*51 

7974 

8.30 

0*34 

5.54 

0.17 

Over 50 hectares 

3.575.42 

48-31 

5.18 

0.18. 

5.42 

0.15 


(1) Item " Other tonrces of income 
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Of the total return of the farms, on the average 42 per cent, is reserved for 
consumption on the farm and 58 per cent, is sent to market, the consumption on 
the farm and the produce marketed being about twice as much per hectare of 
cultivable agricultural land on the small farms as on the large farms : 


SiZR-GROUP 

Consumption on the iami 

Production for the 

market 

Per farm 

Per hectare 
ot cultivable 
agricultural 
land 

Percentage 

of total 
production 

Per farm 

Per hectare 
of cultivable 
agn cultural 
land 

Percentage 
of total 

production 


crowns 

crowns 


crowns 

crowns 


Up to 20 hectares .... 

1.037 

6734 

4315 

1.366 

88 70 

56 85 

From 20 to 30 hectares . . 

1.434 

5706 

45-05 

1.749 

69 60 

54-95 

From 30 to 50 hectares . . 

i,8iG 

4590 

41.58 

2.552 

6451 

58.42 

Over 50 hectares 

2.239 

30.25 

38-97 

3.507 

47-39 

61.03 


Of the expenses incurred in working the farm 62 per cent, on the average 
was in respect of labour and 38 per cent, in respect of other working expenses, 
for example, additional purchases, repayment of debts, etc. This proportion is 
nearly constant in all the size-groups (in the small farms of less than 20 hectares, 
63.28 and 36.72 percent, and in the large farms of more than 50 hectares, 60.48 
and 39.52 per cent. The greater part of the expenses in respect of labour is 
represented by the wage claim for unpaid labour of the operator and his 
family : in small farms this represent 78 per cent, of the total labour costs ; 
in the farms from 20 to 30 hectares, 76 per cent. ; in those from 30 to 50 
hectares 59 and in the large holdings 54 per cent. 

The labour costs in 1929-30 were as follows : 




Per hectare of cultivable agricultural lax d 

Size-group 

Per farm 

Wages 

of hired labour 

Wage claim 
for unpaid 
labour 

of the operator 
and his family 

Total 


crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

Up to 20 hectares 

From 20 to 30 hectares 

From 30 to 50 hectares 

Over 50 hectares 

' 1 . 553-71 
1,883.99 
2,420 38 
3,212 78 

21.99 

18.02 

25-40 

19.78 

78.90 

56.95 

36 01 

23-63 

100 89 

7407 

61.41 

43-41 


The income from agriculture (family capital return, remuneration of the 
farmer) was larger in the small farms, while the return on capital was small in 
proportion to the remuneration of the farmer. 
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Size group 

AgriLultural ir conic in 1929-^0 

Per form 

Per hectare 
of cultivable 
agricultural 
land 

I’er 100 crowns 

of woiking 
capital 


Clowns 

crowns 

crowns 

Up to 20 hectares 

1, 160 88 

75 77 

15 

From 20 to 30 hectares 


62 02 

14 ^3 

From 30 to 50 hectares 

1,040 88 

41 48 

Q 79 

Over 50 hectares 

U755 7^ 

23 72 

704 


The figures given above on the returns from Estonian agriculture prove 
that, in present conditions, the small farm is more profitable than the large 
farm and that it provides a larger income per unit of area. The gross return 
of small farms per hectare of cultivable agricultural land is twice as large as 
that of the large farms. The gross return in the small farms was 104.28 crowns 
per hectare; in farms from 20 to 30 hectares, 84.63 crowns per hectare; in farms 
from 30 to 50 hectares, 70.95 crowns per hectare, and in large farms, 48.83 
crowns per hectare. This fact proves that t)it agrarian reform was justified 
from the economic point of view. 


V. — CoNCr^usiON. 

>Speaking generally, the agrarian reform has developed satisfactorily and 
may be regarded as almost complete, as far as the distribution of land is con- 
cerned. It will still be necessary to consolidate the old rented holdings and to 
divide the lands assigned to the reserve at the moment of the initial distribution, 
a work which will be completed during the year 1933. To register the farms 
in the name of the occupiers will require another three or four years. In the 
newly formed settlement holdings, the buildings have been for the most part 
constructed, most of the necessary stock has been purchased and the increase 
of the agricultural production of the holdings is in continual progress. 

Thanks to the agrarian reform, Estonian agriculture has been able to acquire 
new strength by attracting to itself persons endowed with a wider outlook and 
free from that naturally conservative spirit which opposes every novelty in agri- 
culture, persons who, therefore, assure its economic development. The situation 
of all those who have obtained land as a result of the agrarian reform has, of 
course, been improved. To pass from the condition of a worker or a temporary 
tenant to that of a landowner is in itself of great value from the merely psycho- 
logical point of view ; it increases the joy of labour, awakens a love of country 
life and of the native land and assures a positive mentality. Although economic 
independence has brought with it some anxieties, the economic condition of 
those who have obtained it has certainly improved and their standard of life has 


£ 
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been raised. This is indicated, amongst other signs, by the large dwelling- 
houses of thousands of new holdings, by the numerous new orchards and by the 
greater demand for imported colonial produce. 

If formerly the development of peasant economy in Estonia already rested, 
in the main, on various agricultural undertakings and co-operative societies, 
the agrarian reform could not fail to bring about their more rapid development. 
The number of agricultural co-operative societies has greatly increased since the 
agrarian reform. In 1920 there were in country districts 385 agricultural co- 
operative societies ; in 1928 their number was 1,900, that is, it had increased 
more than fivefold. 

The business of the co-operative societies has increased even more than 
the number. 

The agrarian reform offered a favourable opportunity for the establishment 
of agricultural schools and household management schools, the number of which 
is at present 33. In addition, there are 10 experiment stations, at which not 
only are experiments made, but instruction and advice are given to farmers. 
Seed-selecting stations and live stock improvement stations have also been created ; 
the latter include 112 pig-breeding stations and 399 cattle breeding stations. 

The spread of general education and the organisation of public benevolent 
institutions have also appreciably benefited by the agrarian reform. By utilising 
the ’large mansions on the noble estates which previously served for the summer 
residence of the great landowners, it has been possible to create a network of 
elementary schools corresponding to the existing need and also to establish a 
series of benevolent institutions : orphanages and almshouses, asylums and edu- 
cational institutions. 

The steadily growing interest of the rural population in political questions 
and the influence which they exert from the point of view of agricultural interests 
may also be considered as results of the agrarian reform. Of 100 members of 
the legislative assembly 39 belong to agricultural political associations, whereas 
at the beginning of the existence of Estonia as an independent State, only eight 
such persons were members of the constituent assembly. 

The great Russian revolution set in motion the elemental forces of the popular 
masses in the interest of their liberation from the economic, social and national 
oppression under which they had previously lived. 

At that moment, the agrarian reform was the only means of preventing the 
triumph of bolshevism. Without the agrarian reform it would have been impos- 
sible to attain either social harmony or national independence. 

The agrarian reform has assured social peace to future generations by creating 
a numerous and stable class, attached to its homes, and by suppl3dng to a large 
part of the nation the possibility of devoting its efforts to constructive work. 
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FARM ECONOMICS. 

Provisional Results of Farm Accountancy for 1929-30 

In 1931 the International Institute of Agriculture published, in a provisional 
form only, a Kecueil of statistics containing farm accountancy’' results for 1927-28, 
relating to 16 European countries. The Institute has now, in 1932, published 
the first volume of a series of annual publications whicn will contain these results 
for the succeeding financial years in respect of European and overseas countries. 

^ Sixteen European countries are represented in this first volume of Farm Account- 
ancy Statistics based on the data for 1928-29. At the beginning of 1933 the 
Institute will publish the results for the financial years 1929-30 as collected for 
some twenty European countries, and also it is hoped for some of the overseas 
countries, e.specially United States of America, Canada and Japan. 

In this article will be found, grouped by countries, the provisional results 
of the farm accountancy undertaken in 1929-30 in the countries from which 
data have already been received. For the sake of u.seful comparisons, the 
corresponding results for 1927-28 and 1928-29 have been inserted. 

Definition of termes. 

Gross return — The gross return is the total increase of value obtained 
in one year in the farm through transformation, exchange and revaluation. 

Cost of production. — Farm expenses (i), plus interest claim to be charged 
on the farm assets. 

Family Farm Earnings. — Is the fraction of the gross return which the 
farmer and his family could have used up without the net capital being dimin- 
ished. 

Family Capital Return. — Family farm earnings minus a fair wage claim 
for unpaid labour of the farmer and his family. 

Net Return on Total Farm Assets. -- Part of the gross return which may 
be considered as the interest effectively earned on the whole agricultural assets 
(gross return minus farm expenses). 

(Continued at page 274). 


(i) The farm expenses consist in the cost of labour, including; a fair wage for the members of 
the family Wf>rkitig on the farm, current expenses in cash and in kind (including taxes), decrease 
in value of stocks and of field inventory, and depredation charges. 
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Inoreaae 
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Mr decreaae 
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own capital 
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earning* 

amily farm 


COUNTOES 

YEARS 
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)F FARMS 

AREA 
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c 

imingi 

uniumed ^ 
by the ^ 

irning* mtmo 
onaumption 





in ha. 

}«r ha. 

lamily 

per ha. 







per ha. 

3 



11 

III 

IV 

1 

^ 

(1-2) 


BNaxAND (Cambridge) 

1929-30 

192$-29 

141 

1 

28.31 

17- 

486.62 

- 

- 



1929-30 

6 

44.45 

- 


— 


NEXHBaiANPS (Overijwl) . . 

1929-30 

1928-29 

431 

2.201 

15.94 

29.47 

330.87 

122.10 

— 

** 


DENMARK 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

618 

599 

573 

23.15 

22.68 

22.65 


- 



Grkmany . . 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

2.222 

1.946 

1,637 

33 81 
33.39 
44.25 

80.27 

— 




1929-30 

501 

504 

500 

I) 15.19 
14.66 
14.30 

376- 

350.31 

69.31 

281- 



1928-29 

1927-28 , 


— 



1929-30 

896 

743 

397 

2) 28.65 

2967 
24.66 

127.06 

128.15 

- 

- 



1928-29 

1927-28 

- 

— 



1929-30 t 

202 

17.52 

230.21 

223.40 

- 

- 


C/KCKOaUOVAKIA . • . • • 

1928-29 .... 
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17.37 





1927-28 
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17.56 






1929-30 

4 

2) 9.09 

15.54 

377.90 

— 
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UUXOARIA • • 

1928-29 .... 

5 





Rumania 4) • ' * 

1928-29 

63 

2 ) 29.06 

— 

- 

- 





144.37 




Hunc.aky , 

1929-30 

34 

2) 14.72 




1929-30 

793 

855 

804 

3) 13.59 

13.54 
13.64 

109.47 

142.63 





Por AND 

1923-29 

1927-28 

- 

— 



1929-30 

100 

37.34 

55.17 

45.47 

- 

- 


J^ITHUANIA 

1928-29 

95 

33.33 




I^AIVIA .... 
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1928-29 
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132 

2) 40.55 

41.54 

69.64 

35.77 

— 

— 



1927-28 

117 

45.57 

— 



1 

* 
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1928-29 

260 

26C 
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1 41.09 
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1 - 
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I — 
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f — 

- 
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> — 
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> ““ 

““ 
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5 15.21 

2 11.4: 
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1 

- 

- 
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28 

i - 
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Final results in gold francs. 
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A) — Peasant farms. 


COUNTRIES 

1 


Numrer 

OF FARMS 

III 

Aviiace 

area 

in ha. 

IV 

Total 

in mm a 
working 
<Uy« 
per ha. 
({atnily and 
employeM) 

V 

PER 

Inhour cotta 

Hired 

labour 

1 

Family 

labour 

2 

13ittOLA^i> (Camtnridge) 

1929-30 

141 

28.31 


145.19 

24.74 


1928-29 

1 

17- 

27.29 

223.76- 

154.10 

Scotland ... 

1929-30 

6 

44.55 

- 

120.16 

Netherlands (Overijssel) . . . 

1929-30 

431 

15.94 

59.50 

136- 

174.09 

Denmark 

1929-30 

618 

23.15 

41.60 

178.32 

159.73 


1928-29 

599 

22.68 

40.37 

175.80 

164.29 


1927-28 

573 

22.65 

41.09 

185.41 

16619 

Germany ... 

1929-30 

2,222 

33.81 


182.10 

%,14 


1925-29 

1,946 

33.39 

— 

187.11 

96.31 


1927-28 

1,637 

44.25 

— 

186.02 

73.50 

Switzerland 

1929-30 

501 

15,19 

70- 

218- 

321- 


192S-29 

504 

14.66 

73- 

221- 

342 34 


1927-28 

500 

14.30 

75- 

231.03 

355.11 

Austria ... 

1929-30 

896 

28.65 

69- 

72.27 

94.71 


1928-29 

743 

29,67 

69.69 

74.05 

89.78 


1927-28 

397 

24.66 

64.25 

83.88 

107.78 

Czechoslovakia 

1929-30 

202 

17.52 

98 64 

110.84 

160.53 


1928-30 

228 

17.37 

96.26 

122.87 

113.06 


1927-28 

221 

17.56 

100.94 

122.84 

119.89 

Bulgaria . . . ... 

1929-30 

4 

9.09 

66.90 

23 70 

166.80 


1928-29 

5 

15.54 

84.26 

42.49 

140.43 

Rumania .... . .... 

1928-29 

63 

29.06 

- 

7.62 

14.80 

Hungary . . . . . 

1929-30 

34 

14.72 

40.69 

5789 

117.71 

Poland . , 

1929-30 

793 

13.59 

66.91 

42.11 

77.08 


1928-29 

855 

13.54 

64.21 

49 07 

83.53 


1927-28 

804 

13.64 

66,61 

51.29 

73.51 

Lithuania 

1929-30 

100 

37.34 

35.27 

46 92 

30.51 

1 

1928-29 

95 

33.33 

31,24 

49.87 

33.10 

Latvia ... 

1929-30 

102 

40.55 

24.86 

35.63 

4842 


1928-29 

132 

41.54 

25.48 

39.20 

47.99 


1927-28 

117 

45i7 

25.50 

46.84 

44.17 

Bstiionia 

1929-30 

260 

38.72 

27- 

30.04 

63.70 


1928-29 

260 

41.09 

26.55 

32,33 ! 

62 33 

-r 

1927-28 

250 

41.84 

26.60 

32- 

62.47 

Finland ... 

1929-30 

524 

21.77 

37.48 

71.37 

92.45 


1928-29 

474 

22.13 

42.30 

79.66 

95.03 


1927-28 

414 

22.97 

41.77 

77.50 

89.89 

Norway 

1^-30 

191 

16.39 

64- 

207.11 

152 75 


1928-29 

172 

16.60 

66.49 

22a79 

163.51 


1927-28 

190 

17.26 

70- 

215.15 

204.38 

Sweden . 

1929-30 

295 

12,21 


270.81 


1928-29 

242 

11.42 

— 

264.67 


1927U28 

286 

n,35 

— 

268.92 
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Final results in gold francs (Continued). 
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B) — Large farms. 


COUNTRIES 

YEAR 

II 

Number 

OF FARMS 

•n 

Averagb 

AREA 

in liR. 

IV 

Family 

ftrai 

wutniDft 

per ha. 

1 

Part 

of family 
hrm 
earninta 
comumedl 
by tbe 
family 
per ha. 

2 

Increitae 
or deoreaM 
in own cai^] 
(Family farm 
eammgamiua 
oooiumpdon 
per ha. 

3 

( 1 ~ 2 ) 

BN 014 KD (Cambndgc) 

1929-30 

162 

119.38 





1928-29 

12 

129- 


— 

— 

SCtTLAND . 

1929-30 

120 

151.90 

— 

— 

, — 

DBiniAJlK 

1929-30 

167 

117.35 

— 




1928-29 

155 

121.27 

— 

— 

— 


1927-28 

153 

122.43 

— 

— 

— 

Germany. . . 

1929-30 

1,255 

270.62 

26.68 

— 

— 


1928-29 

1,034 

243.60 

— 

— 

— 


1927-28 

656 

345.89 

— 

— 


C 2 FCnOSLOVAKIA . ... ... 

1929-30 

25 

82.55 

84.68 

— 



1928-29 

30 

92.66 

103.82 


— 


1327-28 

26 

99.99 

— 

— 

— 

Finland 

1929-30 

80 

88.31 

34.70 

— 




1928-29 

72 

82.24 

38.13 

— 

— 


1927-28 

75 

88.17 

— 


— 

SWEDEN 

1929-30 

125 

192.94 



— 


1928-29 

113 

207.66 


— 



1927-28 

% 

209.83 









Total 




Number 

Average 

labour 
in man's 

PER 

COUNTRIES 

YEAR 

AREA 

working 
daya 
per ha. 

Labour coeto | 



OF FARMS 

in ha. 







(family and 

Hired 

Family 





employee#) 

labour 

labour 

I 

II 

111 

IV 

V 

1 

2 

England (Cambridge) 

1929-30 

162 

119.38 


148.87 

13.63 

1928-29 

12 

129- 

30.95 

220.95 

39.04 

Scotland 

1929-30 

120 

151.90 

- 

148.75 

Denmark . 

1929-30 

167 

117.35 i 

30.37 

199.35 

56.50 


1928-29 

155 

121.27 

31.03 

197.27 

54.20 


1927-28 

153 

122.43 1 

31.66 

204.36 

57.51 

OkRMAvy 

1929-30 

1.255 

270.62 



22139 

14.13 


1928-29 

1.034 

243.60 

— 

229.46 

14.37 


1927-28 

655 

345.89 

— 

212.30 

11.54 

Czechoslovakia 

1929-30 

25 

82.55 

65.73 

154.68 

31.47 


1928-29 

30 

92.66 

63.43 

165.13 

16.85 


1927-28 

26 

99.99 

67.93 

162.10 

14.98 

Finland 

1 1929-30 

80 

8831 

25.78 

98.92 

23.57 


1928-29 

72 

82.24 

29.33 

11&24 

21.52 


1927-28 

75 

88.17 

29.11 

112.52 

21.43 

SWEDEN 

1929-30 

125 

192.94 


232.40 


I928-2P 

1 113 

207.66 


24431 


1927-28 

96 

209.83 


245.11 
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Final resuUs in gold francs. 



Return 

on own 

eepitel 

per ha. 

5 

(1--4) 

intereeti 

peid 

on (arm 

debta 

6 

Nrr RBTURN 

Profit or lob on total 

FARM ABETS 


Family larour 

EARNINGS 

Labour 

coata 

perman'a 

working 

dUy 

((or fa- 
mily and 
em- 
ployee) 

16 

per ha. 

7 

(5+6) 

in% 

o( total 

(arm 

aBHU 

8 

per ha. 

1 

9 

IN % 

per ha. 

12 

in% 

of land- 

lord'a 

capital 

13 

per ha. 

14 

perman’a 

workinf 

<lRy 

((or 

family) 

15 

o( the 

grou 

return 

10 

o( total 
(arm 

asaeta 

II 

■I 



12.40 

0 . 6 ^ 









39.04 

— 

— 

KljlU 

^.o 8 

- 42.39 

— 5.36 

— X .63 

27.45 

X .62 

66 J 2 

— 

8.40 

— 

— 

— 

29.24 

1.45 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

>6.50 

— 

— 

116.72 

4.33 


— 1.37 

— 9.39 

Hill 

3.83 

46.05 

— 

8.42 

54.20 

— 

— 


6.39 


5.49 

1.70 

136.34 

6.50 

99.49 


8.10 

57.51 

— 

— 

47.21 

1.73 


— ii.ai 

— 2.96 

12.96 

0.60 

-23.44 

— 

8.27 

14.13 

BMI 

67.66 

26.85 

— 

— 

— 


__ 

— 

— 

— 


14.37 

— 

■— 

31.62 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11.54 

— 

— 

- 6.71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31.47 

53.21 

42.06 

95.27 

4.35 

- 36.03 

— 

— 1.65 

52.95 

3.57 

— 

— 

2.83 

16.85 

86.97 

36.25 

123.22 

6.28 

5.56 

— 

0.28 

77.21 

6.04 


— 

2.87 

14.98 

— 

— 

169.78 

8,89 


— 

— 

126.27 

10 — 

— 

— 

2.61 

23.57 

11.13 

17.62 

28.75 

2.32 


— 28.05 

— 6.14 



— 

— 

4.75 

21.52 

16.61 

1266 

29.27 

2.41 

~ 73.43 

-2368 

— 6.05 


0.08 

— 

— 

4.76 

21.43 

— 

— 

46 96 

4.26 

~ 46.54 

— 14.90 

— 422 

Kiwi 

2.42 

— 

— 



— 

— 

32.37 

1.47 

85.15 

— 16.08 

— 3.86 


— 0.70 



— 

— 

— 

— 

49.58 

3 30 

- 6525 

— 11.39 

— 303 

5 76 

041 

— 


— 




25.37 

1.17 

- 89 79 

— 16.63 

— 4.16 

- 18.92 

— 1.33 


■ 

" 


SCX:iAL INCOME 

|gross return 

FARM EXPENSES 

HA. 

1 In % 

Per 


Per 


Per 



Taxe 


Labour coats 

Net 

Taxea 


man a 

day 


man a 
day 


man's 

day 

(family 


Net 

and 

Total 

1 Hired 

Family 

and 

Total 

(family 

and 

per ha. 

(family 

and 

par ha. 


return 

rate 

5 

labour 

labour 

return 

ratea 

10 

em- 

ployees) 


em- 

ployees) 


employees) 


3 

4 

(1 to 4) 

1 6 

1 

7 

8 

9 

(6 to 9) 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


12.40 i 

64.52 

239.42 

62.18 


j 

5.69 

5.18 

26.95 

100 — 


476.55 


464.15 



80.19 

— 

340.18 

64.95 


11.48 

23.57 

— 

100 — 

10.98 

791.26 

25.56 

711.07 

23.97 


29.24 

62.90 

240.89 

61.75 

Z2.t4 

26 11 

100 — ' 

- 

446.09 

- 

416 85 

- 


115.72 

31.89 

404.46 

4929 


13 97 

28.86 

788 

100 — 

13.32 

760.60 

25.04 

643.88 

31.30 


170.56 

34.66 

456.69 

43.19 j 


11.87 

37.35 

7.59 

100 — 

14.72 

824.28 

26.56 

653.72 

21.07 


47.21 

36.08 

345.16 

59.21 


1666 

13,68 

10.45 

100 — 

10.91 

721.47 

22.79 

674.26 

21.30 


26.85 

27 95 

290.32 

76.26 1 


4.86 

9.25 

9.63 

100 — 

— 

535.05 

— 

508,20 




31.62 

32.29 

307 74 

74.56 


4.67 

10.27 

10.50 

100 — 

— 

567.59 

— 

535.97 

— 


- 6.71 1 

25,18 

242.31 

87.61 


4.76 

— 2.76 

1039 

100 — 

— 

478.06 j 

— 

484.77 

— 


95.27 

16.16 

297.58 

51.98 


10.58 

32.01 

5.43 

100 — 

4.53 

— 

— 

— 



123.22 

16.98 

322.18 

5X.25 


5.23 

38,25 

5.27 

TOO — 

5.08 

— 

— 

— 

— 


169.78 

18.42 

365.28 

44.37 


4.10 

46.49 

3.04 

100 —. 

5.38 

— 

— 

— 

— 


28.75 

5.22 

156.46 

63.22 


15.07 

18.37 

3.34 

100 — 

6.07 

27060 

10.49 

241.85 

9.38 


29.27 

630 

175.83 

67.25 


12.24 

16.64 

3.87 

100 — 

5.99 

310.06 

10.57 

280.79 

9.57 


46.96 

— 

180.91 

62.19 


11.85 

25.96 

— 

100 — 

6.22 

312,35 

10.73 

265.39 

9.12 


32.37 


264.77 

87.77 


X2.23 

— 

100 — 


529.46 



497.09 



4938 

.... 

293.89 

83.13 


16.87 

— 

xoo — 

— 

572.57 

— 

522.99 

— 


2537 

— 

270.48 

90.62 


9.38 

— 

xoo — 


539.86 

— 

514.49 

— 
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Profit or Loss on Total farm Assets. — Gross return minus total cost of 
production. In case of a loss, the loss will indicate the deficit left after covering 
the total cost of production : in case of a profit, the profit will indicate the gain 
made after covering the same expense. 

Interest Return on Landlord's Capital — Net return minus a fair interest 
claim on tne tenant’s or operating capital. 

Family Labour Earnings — This ca^ by found by subtracting from the 
famih" farm earnings a fair interest claim on own capital invested. 

Social Income. — The social income can be computed by adding together 
the net return on agricultuial assets, a fair wage claim for the unpaid labour of 
the farmer and his family, the wages paid to emplo>ees (including board), and 
the taxes. The social income is the total income of the farming enterprise which 
goes to the farmer, to the creditors, and also to the State. 


LAND SYSTEMS 

Rural Settlement in Po8t-war Germany. 

In any discussion of land settlement in Germany it is essential to distin- 
guish very clearly between rural settlement and suburban settlement, or small 
farming in the iinmediale neighbourhood of the towns 

The principal object of rural settlement {Idndliche Siedlung) is to form a 
number of new farming enterprises, in particular independent family farms, 
on which the main part of the work is done by the owner and the members 
of his family At the same time, there are also formed by division of the large 
farms a certain number of small farms, the owners of these being farm labou- 
rers, artisans or small shopkeepers who must have some other occupation to 
depend on A small area of land is also all that is necessary wheie a specialised 
tyj)e of farming is carried on. Side by side with these new farms, considerable 
importance also attaches to the enlargement of small farms by taking in of 
adjacent land {A nlieger siedlung] with the object of making them capable of 
providing maintenance for the family unit. 

Suburban settlement {Stadtrandstedlung) is the outcome of the present day 
mass of unemployment The object is to establish unemployed persons on 
small areas in the immediate neighbourhood of towns and giving them the 
opportunity of improving their situation by putting up a dwelling and growing 
some part of the food they require. Like any other measure which aims at 
improving the position of the unemployed, this form of settlement has much 
to recommend it But it is clear that it is a measure applicable mainly when 
it is a question of temporary unemployment only and when there is a pros- 
pect of eventual return to the previous occupation. During the period of 
unemployment the moral depression is undoubtedly lightened by work on a 
plot of land of one’s own. 

Considerations of space make it impossible to deal with the numerous 
problems and questions involved in this suburban settlement. The present 
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article will deal with rural settlement only and a short summary will be given 
of its organisation, the method of obtaining the necessary land, the financing 
and the results obtained up to the present 

The centre of rural land settlement in fiermany is to be found in the 
eastern provinces of Prussia In the other regions the conditions essential to 
settlement on a large scale are not present, and in so far as settlement is 
in progress it takes the form of clearing of lands previously waste This 
fact is abundantly clear on inspection of the different size categories of farms 
(see Table I) in the different parts of Germany The distribution of agricul- 

TablE I. — The Distribution of Agricultural Land among the Different 
Size Groups of Farms according to the Farm Census of i6 June ig 25 . 



Total 

agricultural 
land 
in farms 
of 0 50 ha. 
and mole 
1000 ha. 

Proportion of agricultural land in every xoo hectares 
assigned to the size groups of farms ha. 

0.30 to 2 

2 to 5 

5 to 20 

20 to xoo 

xoo 

and over 

Province of East Prussia 

2,^23 

2.5 

4.0 

21 2 

32.5 

3 Q 2 

To\\n of Berlin 

24 

29.7 

80 

29.3 

18 7 

14 3 

Province of Brandenburg 

1,069 

4-3 

64 

27.1 

27 8 

34*4 

of Pomerania 

1,8<)0 

2 8 

3-2 

24'3 

19.9 

498 

» of (Jren^raark Posen -West 






Prussia, 

306 

2.4 

3*5 

27.7 

33 1 

33 ^ 

» of Bower Silesia 

i,(>oi 

3-6 

9.2 

32.8 

21.3 

33.1 

' of Upper Silesia 


6.7 

14.2 

38.7 

12.9 

27 5 

of Saxony 

1, 608 

70 

7 4 

29.5 

30.2 

25 0 

’ of Schleswig-Holstein . . 

1,038 

2.5 

4.0 

22 9 

55 I 

15 . -5 

) of Hanover 

1,780 

7.0 

12.5 

38.5 

35 <> 

6 4 

) of Westphalia 

093 

10. 1 

14.6 

40 7 

31.3 

3-3 

ii of Ilesse-Nassau 

750 

12.7 

24-5 

43.1 

14 9 

48 

5 Rhine Provinces 

1. 137 

11.8 

21 3 

43-3 

20.3 

3 3 

Hohenz-ollern 

55 

6.2 

27.6 

53.8 

10.6 

I 8 

Prussia .... 

16,157 

5*7 

0 3 

31 0 

28 4 

25.6 

Bavaria 

3 / 94 ^^ 

4 4 

14.6 

53.8 

24 7 

2 5 

Saxony 

928 

5*5 

8.8 

42 8 

29.4 

*3 5 

W'uTtteniberg 

1,07^ 

10 I 

25-0 

47 4 

58 

1-7 

Baden 

638 

17.0 

31.0 

41.2 

8 I 

2 7 

Thuringia 

616 

9.7 

14 0 

45-6 

21.0 

9 7 

Hesse 

396 

14 1 

24 0 

49.8 

8.8 

3 3 

Hamburg 

18 

19.4 

6.5 

28.1 

37 5 

8 5 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

833 

3.7 

3-2 

10.8 

24 1 

582 

Oldenburg 

367 

46 

11.7 

37-9 

42.6 

3-2 

Brunswick 

208 

12.4 

8.1 

30 7 

314 

17 4 

Anhalt 

144 

9.0 

4.9 

27.2 

24.3 

34 

Bremen 

15 

9.8 

7.2 

29.2 

53 I 

0 7 

Bippe 

68 

17-7 < 

12.6 I 

25.1 

37 

7 6 

Bubeck 

17 

6.9 

3*9 

10.6 

59*1 

19-5 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

151 

3-3 

1-7 

7.6 

29.1 

58.3 

Schaumburg-Bippe 

21 

19.3 

13-9 

45-4 

17. 1 

4 3 

Total and percentages for the Reich. 

25.598 

6.2 

IX.4 

35.8 

26.4 

20.2 
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tural land among the different size groups may be considered as fairly favour- 
able if Germany is taken as a whole. But the case is quite other if the dif- 
ferent parts of the country are taken separately. Side by side with regions of 
small family farms there are found others which consist exclusively of large 
farm undertakings. The districts where large farming predominates are sit- 
uated mainly to the east of the Elbe. According to the farm census of 1925. 
in the two Mecklenburgs, in the districts of Konigsberg (East Prussia) and in 
Stralsund (Pomerania) over 30 per cent, of the agricultural land consists of 
large farms, that is, farms of 100 hectares and over. In the remainder of 
Eastern Germany more than 25 per cent, of the agricultural land is thus 
farmed. West of the Elbe in the larger administrative districts, the propor- 
tion of agricultural land represented by large fainis exceeds 25 per cent, only 
in the districts of Magdeburg, Merseburg and Anhalt. In West and vSouthern 
Germany only a small percentage of agricultural land is taken up by large 
farms, the percentage in Westphalia being 3.3 per cent., in the Rhine Pro- 
vinces 3.3, in Baden 2.7, and in Bavaria 2.5. The differences in respect of 
size of farms are to be explained by a combination of various circum^tanceb. 
In addition to differences in economic and social development, there are also 
the natural characteristics of the different regions, their soils and their climate 
In proportion as soil and climate favour the development of large fariiung, 
land settlement inevitably becomes more difficult. 

The objects it is hoped to secure by land settlement are, in Germany as 
in other countries, demographic and social in character. These objects are 
too well know’n to make a detailed statement necessaiy. A complete or partial 
breaking up of the large farms will bring about the conditions favourable to 
a higher population density in the districts. The population of the districts 
characterised by large farms has undergone a shrinkage due to a migration 
which has exceeded any desirable proportion. The main causes of this exces- 
sive migration can only be counteracted by means of land settlement and it 
is only by this means that sound economic and social, and hence sound 
demograpnic, conditions can be re-esbablished in the districts of large farming. 
If the land settlement question is regarded in Germany at the present time 
as of pressing importance, this is due to a number of reasons In the first 
place land settlement can contribute to the solution of the unemployment pro- 
blem in so far as it brings about not only increased opportunities of farm work 
but also a brisker movement on the general labour market of the district 
Moreover land is essential to settlement, and at present it is possible 
to acquire, without recourse to coercive measures, sufficient land from the large 
farms for parcelling out. In spite of many measures designed for their con- 
servation, there is a number of large farms which cannot in the long run be 
selfsupporting, and the lands of which can only be kept under cultivation 
if they are parcelled out into family farms. Nor is there any lack of settlers. 
The numbers are very large of those who are ready to undertake the most 
arduous farm work if only there is a prospect of an independent existence 
In spite of its exacting nature and the slender returns to be expected, farm 
work has once more come into repute, and at the present time it is no longer 
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possible to speak of a rural exodus. On the other hand the large towns and 
industrial centres yearly show larger losses from migration, although these are 
still relatively insignificant. There is slowly setting in a strong counter current 
to the rural exodus of the past decades. Land settlement thus stands for 
the combatting of unemployment and the raising of the population capacity 
of the relatively thinly settled regions and thus of the stable population, with 
an increase in the production of agricultural products in respect of which Ger- 
many is still an importirg country. 

The Land Settlement Act of the Reich dated ii A ugust igig. — This Act forms 
the basis of the whole of German land settlement legislation. The purpose of 
this law which has been extended and modified by other laws was the esta- 
blishment of new settlements (Neusiedlung) and the enlargement of existing 
small farms so as to make them capable of providing maintenance for the fa- 
mily {Anllegcrsiedlung), It is confined however to the establishment of the 
general lines to be pursued in securing land and of the organisation of the 
land settlement, while leaving the execution of the legislative provisions to 
the separate vStates. 

The actual work of land settlement was placed in the hands of land settle- 
ment undertakings of public utility, and the States were obliged to form such 
bodies if not already in existence. It was left to the authorities of each State 
to establish the conditions under which the public interest might be safeguarded 
ill such cases. The provincial land settlement as^'ociations of Prussia were 
taken as models. These organisations date back to 1906 and take the form 
ot limited liabilit}" companies in which the greater number of shaies is held 
by the State, the I'rovince and other public bodies. Several States have made 
their Ovvn public authorities responsible for the carrying out of the settlement 
work In Prussia the State Settlement Boards {Kultiiramter) also function as 
land settlement public utility undertakings. These Boards do not however 
themselves undertake the work of settlement, but depute it to an individual, 
a company, co-operative society, commune or group of coni 111 unes, provided 
any of these possess the qualifications necessary and are prepared to place 
them "selves under the supervision of the Kulturdmter, 

The Land Settlement Act of the Reich makes provision for the supply of 
land required for the purpose in four different way^ - apart from that of pur- 
chase on the open market : — 

(1) State lands may be made available at the value of their returns on 
the expiry of the leases, provided that their retention as State property is not 
essential for purposes of instruction, experiment, or other purposes of public or 
economic utility ; 

(2) marshy or waste lands may be expropriated at the value of their 
returns, unless the owner undertakes to transform, within a period to be fixed, 
into cultivable land an area corresponding to his economic position ; 

{3) the right of preemption may be exercised by the public utility 
land settlement undertaking on agricultural land of more than 25 ha. situated 
in its territory, or on any portion of such lands ; 



(4) property of more than loo hectares may be expropriated in certain 
regions* 

In the land settlement district (a whole province being usually constituted 
as such a district), if more than ten per cent, of the area of agricultural land 
as ascertained by the farm census of 1907 is absorbed by farms of 100 ha. or 
over, the owners of these large farms are to be grouped into Land Supply Unions 
(Landlieferungsverbande). On the request of the public utility land settlement 
undertaking these unions are expected to place at the disposal of the former suit- 
able land taken from the large farms. For this purpose the Landlieferungsver- 
hand has, in place of the land settlement undertaking, the right of preemption 
on all the large farms of its district, and, moreover, the right of expropriation 
of land for settlement to be exercised on land held as large farms as against 
compensation payment, provided it is not possible to obtain lands in any other 
way for the purposes of land settlement. The obligation on a union to supply 
land is however fulfilled, so soon as one third of the total area of agricultural 
land, as established by the 1907 census, has been made available for land settle- 
ment purposes, or when the area of agricultural land of these farms has fallen 
to 10 per cent, of the whole cultivable area of the land settlement district. 

The power of the settler in respect to disposal of his holding of land was 
limited, the object of this restriction being threefold : to prevent speculation 
with land settlements formed with the help of public funds, to prevent the 
passing of such land into the possession of unsuitable persons, and to check 
subdivision. The Reich Land Settlement Act accordingly confers on the land 
settlement undertaking the power of repurchase on conditions to be stated in 
the contract, applicable in the case of the settler alienating the whole or part 
of his holding or of his not living permanently on the land or not farming. 
In the case of inheritance or succe'^sion, the retention of the land settlement 
holding in a single hand is guaranteed by the appropriate entry in the land 
register. 

Finally the terms of the law enable permanent farm workers to obtain lands 
on a tenancy basis. 

Financing of Rural Land Settlement. — Rural land settlement in Germany is 
financed at present virtually on the lines established in Prussia before the war. 
A distinction however exists between the credits made available either by the 
States or the Reich for general development of land settlement work, such as, 
purchase and assignment of the parcels of land, improvements, building, etc., 
and on the other hand the subsequent replacement of these by long term credits 
intended to enable the settlers to purchase their holdings. 

The former type, or land settlement intermediate credits, are granted for a 
period of from two to three years per holding and at the end of that time are made 
available for another holding in each case. Up to the end of 1930 Prussia 
had made available in this way nearly 76 million RM. and the Reich 210 millions 
without counting the intermediate credits granted by the Reich for settlements on 
lands previously not cultivated and for special branches of land settlement. With 
a view to joint administration and in order to secure uniformity in regard to the 
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granting of these credits there was founded in September 1930, by the joint ini- 
tiative of Prussia and the Reich, the Deutsche Siedlungshank as an institution 
of public utility and of official standing with a foundation capital of 50 million 
RM. and a reserve fund of 50 millions. 

As a settler is scarcely ever in the pOvsition to pay for a holding out of his 
own resources, and as on the other hand the land settlement undertaking must 
repay the intermediate credits, these credits have to be replaced by long term 
credits, an operation at the present time effected through the Preussische Landes- 
rentenbank. This institution was founded by the law of 29 December 1927 by 
the amalgamation of the institutions which were formerly responsible for the pro- 
vision of land settlement long term credit, viz,, the Preussische Provinzial- 
rentenhanken. On the application of the State Settlement Boards {Landeskul- 
turamter) the Landesrcntenbank redeems the purchase amortisation sum (Kauj- 
rente) agreed between the would be purchaser of the holding and the land .settle- 
ment undertaking, taking over the rent charges in exchange for their own annuity 
bonds which are subsequently sold on the Stock Exchange on the account of the 
land settlement undertaking. Since these bonds are secured by a first mortgage 
on the holding as well as by the State guarantee, a mortgage loan up to 90 per 
cent, of the value of the farm can be obtained. With a yearly payment of five 
per cent, covering interest and amortisation, the loan is discharged in 69 years. 

The powers and functions of the Preussische Landesrcntenbank have been 
extended by the -aw of 31 July 1931. Whereas the Bank heretofore had no 
foundation capital, in future it will possess a capital and a reserve fund of 20 
millions RM. each, paid half by PrusMa and half by the Deutsche Siedlungsbank. 
The Bank is now empowered to issue annuity bonds covered by the annual pay- 
ments of the Lafidesrentcnhank, or mortgage bonds covered by mortgages. 
It may also take up loans, and take part in operations for obtaining land settle- 
ment credits. In addition, in virtue of the agreement made between Prussia 
and the Reich, institutions for land credit may in future be called upon to finance 
land settlement. As the terms of constitution of the^^e institutions impose very 
narrow limits for the extent of their mortgage loans, they are empowered by means 
of the guarantee of the Reich to exceed these limits. The yearly interest on any 
higher sum being reduced by a Reich subsidy up to five per cent., so that for all 
land settlement holdings the annual instalment for interest and amortisation is 
the same. 

In order to reduce the high costs of building, loans of from 4 to 6 thousand 
RM. are made by the Reich and by Prussia to every settlement holding, at an 
interest of only one per cent, amortisable after the sixth year at a rate of one 
per cent. 

For adjustment of questions relating to communes, schools or churches, etc., 
a contribution up to 50 per cent, of the resulting expenditure is made by Prussia. 
The funds for these purposes allocated in the budget of the agricultural adminis- 
tration amounted in 1930 to 4,5 million, and in 1931 to 7.7 million RM. 

In order to assist the settler at the beginning of his enterprise, the payment of 
interest charges is remitted over a period of up to two years, either wholly or par- 
tially according to the settlement district. 
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Farmworkefs and Land SeUhment. — With the expansion of land settlement 
activity in the course of the last few j^ears, an increasing importance has attached 
to the question of what is to become of the farm workers formerly employed on 
the large estates which are now purchased for subdivision. 

So long as the scope of the operations remained limited, no great difficulty 
arose* The labour was absorbed on the neighbouring farms, or the workers were 
established on small settlement holdings with opportunities of obtaining job 
work, etc. In some cases they emigrated. To reduce the inevitable hardships of 
the interim period, a supplementary clause was inserted in the Reich Land vSet- 
tlement Act under which, in the case of farm workers or employees, who in 
consequence of the subdivision of an estate were temporarily or for a prolonged 
period thrown out of work, the land settlement authority was expected to provide 
at least three fourths of the wages they would have earned as an allowance for 
a period up to six months. 

With the extension of the land settlement work and the more acute form 
assumed by the economic crisis, the provision thus made has become insufficient. 
The numbers wdio had been thrown out of work by the land settlement opera- 
tions could no longer find work on the neighbouring farms, as even if these 
also were not undergoing subdivision, reduction of farm labour was going on in 
consequence of mechanisation, rationalisation and under the pressure of the crisis. 
As in other branches of industry so ^n agriculture tne unemployment figures 
continued to swell running to some-hundreds of thousands. With the increa-se 
in land settlement the problem of the farm workers could be no longer solved 
by their establishment on small holdings, on the contrary it became clear that, 
as there was very little to be earned by subsidiary occupations, the holdings 
previously assigned to the displaced tarm workers were much too small. Hence 
there was an increasing tendency to settle the workers on larger holdings. It 
is indisputable that many of these farm workers possess all the best qualifica- 
tions of good settlers. Their claim to preferential treatment in regard to land 
settlement was especially stressed in the Law of the Reich for promotion of 
agricultural settlement of March 1931, and later in the regulations laid down 
by Prussia and by the Reich dated 10 November 1931 tor agricultural settlement. 
At the same time it was decided to encourage the settlement of farm workers 
on small and independent family holdings by means of special credits and grants. 

Results so far Achieved of Post- ivar Settlement Operations. — From the passing 
of the Land vSettlement Act of the Reich in 1919 up to the end of 1930 the total 
area acquired or made available for the purposes of settlement was in all 750,000 
nectares. This represents not quite 10 per cent, of the agricultural land of farms 
of 100 and over 100 hectares, which according to the farm census of 1925 
amounted in Germany to 7,700,000 hectares. The area acquired or made 
available each year has increased from year to year, rising from 31,000 ha. 
in 1925 to 127,000 in 1930. 

From 1919 to 1931 there weie formed 49,000 new settlements as shown in 
Table II. Thus the original programme of 10,000 new settlements per year has 
been very far from fulfilled, but very decided progress has been made in the 
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technique of land settlement operations and much light has been thrown on the 
problems connected with the subject. Not one of the least important results 
has been the formation of an expert staff which is the best guarantee for the 
success of land settlement activity in the years to come when it is expected that 
for the reasons already indicated there will be a very considerable extension of 
the operations. There is already a significant increase in land settlement act- 
ivity over the past new years, the number of new settlements formed in 1931 
being 9,046, as compared with 8,008 in 1930, 5,545 in 1929, 3,372 in 1927 and 
1,725 in J925. 

The success of the settlement work depends largely on the right choice 
as regards size of farm and <liversity of farming operations. In any in- 
dividual case, and in any given conditions of transport, marketing and 
climate, the extent of land that will secure a proper maintenance to the 
settler ~ apart from farms on which a subsidiary occu];)ation is essential 
to subsistence - must depend primarily on the direction given to the far- 
ming and on the nature of the soil. For a number of reasons it is not 
desirable to establish a rigid scheme in respect to the size of farms It is now 
practically unanimously agreed that in the first years of the post-war settlement 
the number of small holdings formed was excessive. The investigations of the 
agricultural sub-committee of the Committee of Enquiry of the Reich (i) es- 
tablished this same fact, viz.^ that the small size of settlement holdings was the 
principal reason for the frequent change in ownersnip noted by the Committee 
In particular the newly formed holdings for the farmworkers were in many cases 
too small. In the last few years a noticeable change has come about in the a>ize 
categories adopted. As will be seen from Table III, the proportion of small 
holdings under two hectares is steadil^^ decreasing. In cases where the soil is poor, 
or is so heavy that it cannot be worked b> a single team, it appears advisable in 
assigning land, and it is becoming increasingly the practice, to exceed the 15 hec- 
tare limit usually regarded as sufficient to provide for the needs of a family. 

vSettlement by taking in additional land (A nlieciersiedlunf:) has also received 
fresn impetus during the last few years. Eands thus assigned for enlargement 
of existing holdings may either be owned or rented wifh or without right of pur- 
cnase. In the first post war year.s a large number of such additional plots for the 
most part of very small extent were assigned as tenancies, at the present time 
on the other hand this method of enlargement is not often adopted, and the addi- 
tional plot.s are almost always assigned in ownership. 

In the Land Settlement Law of the Reich provision was also made for assign- 
ing lands in tenancy to farm workers. This method has never been at all generally 
adopted and will in future be applied only in special cases. 

The figures relating to the extension of land settlement activities naturally 
do not in themselves prove an5dhing as regards the success of the schemes. The 
success or otherwise must be judged by the extent to wffiich the ends proposed 
have been attained. 

(i) AussdiuSjj *ur Untewuchung der nrzeugimgs- und Absatzbediugungen der deutscheu Wirt- 
BChaft. Das Undliche Sicdlungswesen nach dem Kriege. Berlin, 1930, E. S. Mittler and Sohn. 



Tabi,k III. — New Settlements according to Size Categories (i). 
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under two 

two to 

ten 
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over 
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'settlement*! 

Nunibri 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

1919-1926 

18,718 

9 l8^ 

49.1 

3.191 i 

17 0 

6.544 

33 9 

1927 

3.S72 


40 4 

653 

18 8 

1,576 

40 8 

1928 


1.549 

31 7 

867 

20 4 

2,037 

47 9 

1929 

5 545 

1 , 591 

28 7 1 

1,241 

22 4 

2,715 

48 9 

1930 

2 ) 7.441 

1,6^8 

22 I 

2,164 

29 I 

3.629 

48 8 

I 9 U (l) 

9,046 

1,352 

15 0 

2.952 

32 6 

4.74-2 

52 4 

(1) Total . . . 

‘| 8 .J 75 

1 6, 486 

51 1 

11,048 

22 8 

20,841 

45 I 


(i) preliminary fissures. — (2) Not including ^67 holdings wjlh total area of 6,120 hectares 
~ in regard to which no infomiatiun «i8 to size (.ategory was supplied - translormed in the course 
of settlement from ten^mcies into owned pi »peity of tlie former tenants. 


No proof is required of the fact that, as a result of land set1 lenient work, 
the social structure of the districts in which there was a i^redoininance of large 
farming has been completely transformed It may further be stated as univer- 
sally true that since the subdivision of the large estates the fanning methods 
have become more intensive. It is also indisputable that land settlement has 
brought about an increase in tiie rural population and has revived the whole 
industrial and economic life of the region. But these favourable results can only 
achieve permanence and extension if economically sound possibilities of existence 
have really been created. At tne jiresent time the outlook of settlement taruis 
i-> by no means satisfactory. It is not to be wondered at, if many of these 
farms, heavil} burdened as they are, find themselves in difficulties, seeing tJiat so 
many of the original famil}^ farms cannot find a maintenance in the present eco- 
nomic situation. These difficulties however date only from the aggravation of 
the crisis during the last two years. Up to then the position of the settlers was 
on the whole regarded as comparativelv satisfactory, the settlement farms showed 
considerable powers of resistance to the crisis, and the percentage of instalment 
payments in default remained small. If to-day these payments fixed under former 
conditions have become in many cases altogether too heavy a charge, this^is not 
to be considered as reflecting on the land settlement schemes. The charges were 
established when the general situation was quite different, and when such an 
aggravation could in no way have been anticipated. An endeavour has been 
made to adjust demands to the present difficult position of the settlers, by remitting 
50 per cent, of these payments for the financial year 1931-32 


(i) Wirtschaft und Sfatistikf No. 8, 1932. Berlin, R. Hobbing. 
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The causes to which is duo the excessive burdening of the settlements 
formed up to the present time are : the payment of loo high prices for the land, 
the additional heavy expenditure incurred by the undertaking that the large 
estates purchased should continue under cultivation up to the completion of 
the subdivision, and finally the erection of large and often costly buildings. 
Recently it has proved possible to make economies under all these heads of 
expenditure. Prices of land have everywhere fallen considerably. As regards 
farming during the period between purchase and final assignment {Zwischen- 
hemrtsChajiung), and as regards erection of buildings, there has been a gradual 
transition to a more extensive system of settlement. Under the former 
system the holdings were offered to applicants in a state of complete readiness 
for farming and with adequate and even sometimes very spacious farm build- 
ings. In future, according to the regulations agreed between the Reich and 
Prussia dated 10 Novemner 1931 in respect of the execution of agricultural 
settlement, the settlers will so far as possible be groupes from the first assignment 
of land, and will be set to work at once on the preliminaries of settlement. 
The existing buildings are to be as far as possible utilised, and the number of 
new buildings will be strictly limited. The furtner development of the settle- 
ment will remain the business of tiie settlers. Settlement will thus be carried 
out more cheaply and a larger number of persons wdll benefit. The resulting 
differences in comparative costs and in charges, partly also due to the fall in 
purchase prices, building costs, etc appear from the following figures, which 
are taken from a communication made by the Minister of Agriculture of Prussia 
at a reception of journalists (i). 

The yearly average costs of a 15 hectare settlement holding are shown to 
be as follows : — 



miid 

1 

1 

Building') 

1 

Total 

costs 

Paid 

on account 

Mortgage 
on houst 

rent tax 

Rem under 
(»f the 
purchase 
price 

1928 . . .... 

1932 . . . . 

21.000 

12.000 

19,000 

7,900 

40,000 

19,900 

5,000 

2,000 

' 5>000 
3,000 

30,000 

I 4 ,ejOO 


The average charges burdening the two farm holdings were as follows — 


1928 

"Mortgage on house 

rent tax .... 5,000 at i = 50 RM. 

Remainder of pur- 
chase price . . . 30,000 at 5 % == 1,500 » 


Total . . . 1,550 RM. 
or per ha. 103.33 RM. 


193^ 

3,000 at I % = 30R M 
14,900 at 5 % =- 775 )) 

Total . . . 805 RM. 
or per ha. 53.66 RM. 


(i) See: Archiv fUr innere Kolonisation, Heft 4> S. 143. Berlin, Deutsche I^ondbuchhandlung. 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

World Production of and World Trade in Table Grapes. 

I. — The Production of Tabee GrapEvS. 

(a) Consumption of fresh grapes in the past (up to 1850). 

The fruit of the vine, the grape, normally enters into human consumption 
under three forms: as fresh fruit, dried fruit (raisins, sultanas, currants, raisins 
in clusters for table use), and as pressed juice (wine and unferniented grape juice). 
There are in addition other methods of using grapes, but of secondary importance 
in the total ])roduction, for example, their utilisation for the manufacture of 
wine jellies, confectionery and in similar ways. Transformation of fresn grapes 
into one or another of these products is usually carried on in close proximity 
to the vineyards — aparl. from the conditions existing in the United States in 
consequence of the prohibition measures which run counter to any normal 
development. Grapes transported over long distances are usually those intended 
for direct consumption, or table grapes as usually known. From the commercial 
standpoint, table grapes belong to the class of fruits known in English parlance 
as a soft fruits », the term also including pears, plums, cherries, apricots and 
peaches, as distinguished from other kinds, as for instance apples, citrus fruits, etc. 
by their greater tendency to spoil. 

Wherever wine-making is carried or grapes are also consumed in the fresh 
states It was however only in the latter half of last century that tfiere began 
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to be for table grapes, as for other fresh fruit, a production in excess of local 
requirements. Up to that time any extensive production of grapes in historic 
times had been exclusivel}’' for the purposes of wine-making or the dried fruit 
product. It was for wine making purposes that in pre-Homeric times the cul- 
tivation of tne vine had been already transported from the interior of Asia to 
the eastern littoral of the Mediterranean basin. In the sticceeding centuries 
this cultivation was extended to the other Mediterranean countries and to the 
neighbouring regions. Owing to the ease with which wine could be transported 
in wooden casks or in skins there was already in the earliest historic times an 
extensive international trade in wine. Later the monastic orders in the course 
of their missionary and colonising labours became pioneers of the cultivation 
of the vine also in the remote and undeveloped Northern regions, such as 
Northern France, the southern countries of England, Thuringia and Brandenburg. 
In these countries vine-growing only lost its importance when it became possible 
to obtain a regular supply of wine from the warmer countries. 

While the extension of Christianity tended to further that of vine-growing, 
the rise of the religion of Islam had the opposite effect. The followers of the 
Prophet are forbidden the use of alcoholic beverages, and the result of this was 
a decay of vine-growing in all the regions that came under the influence of 
Islam. These included many countries that had been renowned in antiquity 
for their wines. Although, however, in Western Asia, North Africa, Greece, 
Sicily and Spain there was a shrinkage in the area under cultivation for wine, 
the cultivation of the vine plant did not entirely disappear. In nearly all these 
regions a part of the popiilation had preserved their former faith, and these 
were permitted by their Mahometan conquerors, w'^ho generally showed a certain 
tolerance for the traditional customs of those of another faith, to continue the 
cultivation of the vine and to manufacture wine. Sometimes, it is true, parti- 
cularly zealous rulers, such as Hakem II in Spain, undertook destructive cam- 
paigns against the vine, but in piinciple Mahometan subjects were allow^ed to 
own and to plant vines. Where the manufacture of wine was forbidden, the 
production of dried grape fruit or raisins began to be adopted. For climatic 
reasons the districts most indicated for this production were those of the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean in which the Islam domination w^as nioie or less per- 
manent, and where, in consequence, the cultivation of grapes for the wine press 
had no such chance of revival as actually occurred in vSpain when freed 
from the Mahometan yoke and once more Christian. The production of dried 
grape fruits became a decisive economic factor in some regions, e. g., the islands 
*of Southern Greece. In the XVIIth century, if not earlier, the English maintained 
permanent consulates in the most important centres of production in the interests 
of this trade, including even an island as small as Zacynthos. These areas 
Have succeeded in maintaining their predominant position in the international 
trade in dried grape fruits, although this position is not so strong as it was 
previously. 

As in the wine-growing districts of the Mediterranean and neighbouring re- 
gions, so in the overseas countries the production of grapes for consumption as 
fresh fruit was of little commercial importance up to the last half of last century. 
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Speaking generally, in the greater part of the more important extra-European 
regions of production, the cultivation of the vine had up to that time no special 
importance. In North America, it is true the first immigrants often found on 
the Atlantic couvst wild vines growing luxuriantly which were not however under 
regular cultivation. In South Africa and in Australia the vine only reached 
these countries with the European immigrations at the beginning of the 
17th or at the end of the i8th century respectively. As had happened in Piurope, 
so in the overseas countries, missionary societies made it their business to introduce 
the vine in areas where it had not been previously known. In particular the great 
vineyards planted by the Jesuits in Southern California at the end of the i8th 
century became the starting point of an immense production, and it is to this fact 
that Calif omi? owes in our own days the dominating place in the production of 
grapes in the United States of America. In the zones of vine cultivation not so 
far mentioned. Central Asia and the Far East, especially in the province of Shan- 
tung and in the more distant territory of Shanghai, to judge from the present posi- 
tion of growing of table grapes and from the excellent quality of the fruit ~ it 
would seem probable that in earlier times large quantities of table grapes were 
already brought to the market. 

(xrapes consumed as fresh fruit in wine-growing regions have never formed 
more than a small part of the crop. The period of the vintage only lasts approx- 
imately two or three months and in addition the grapes, once cut, do not kee]i in 
ordinary temperatures more than a few days, especially in the warmer producing 
regions where no special means of conservation are in use, sucn as packing in cork 
sawdust. Such methods were known comparative!}^ early, but were not system- 
atically employed, since for the purpose of the personal re(iuirements of the grower 
they Were scarcely worth the trouble. While agriculture proper was predominant, 
the absorption i)ower for grapes of the markets in the immediate vicinity of the 
vine growing regions remained undeveloped, and owing to the tendency of the 
product to rapid spoiling trade at a distance could not develo]). Hence the eco- 
nomic couditions for production of table grapes were absent. I^p to the middle 
of last century the distinction between wine grapes and table grai>es did not exist 
in the wine growing regions proper. 

On the other nand, outside these wine growing regions, there developed at 
the beginning of modern times in the regions of Northern Europe less favoured 
by the climate, that is to say, in Northern France, in Holland, Southern and Cen- 
tral England, and later also in Russia, a horticultural production of table grapes 
which was characterised by selection of varieties and by special methods of culti- 
vation. The great economic prosperity of these countries in that epoch gave rise 
to a demand among the wealthy for the costly products of the vine grown as 
espalier vines or in hothouses. Espalier methods were predominant 4 n Central 
and Northern France and in Southern Holland, and hothouse cultivation in the 
South of England and in Central Germany. Hothouses were the natural adjuncts 
of the estates of the wealthy classes. The hothouses of Fontainebleau, Versailles 
and Sanssouci were among the best known. T^sually this cultivation was not a 
commercial enterprise and the grapes obtained did not come upon the market, and 
were exclusively consumed in the fresh state. In pictures by Dutch artists of 



the XVItb and XVIItb centuries specimens of these choice grapes often apj . 
as adorning the tables of persons of quality. The demand for wine was ww 
better met by bringing in wines from the southern countries, Prom the point ( 
view of quantity the production of espalier or of hothouse vines was quite insignh 
jcm. It may thus be aSrmed that up to the middle of last century the pro- 
duction of table grapes was merely subsidiary to that of wine grapes or dried 
vine fruits. 

(b) Modern Development of the Production of Table Grapes. 

As railwa}^ and steamboat transport took the place of the older methods, 
a decisive change came aboiit also in the domain of production of and trade 
in table grapes. It was about 1850 that the first table grapes appeared on 
the international market and since that time this product has become a regular 
factor. Even with the new possibilities of consignment, however, it is only at 
certain relatively few points of the immense vine-growing area, which extends 
over a great number of countries situated in the temperate and sub-tropical 
zones of all the continents, that it has proved possible to develop a produc- 
tion of table grapes of any considerable volume. Such production is dependent 
primarily on climatic conditions, a fact which practically rules out, as regards 
commercial cultivation of table grapes in the open, these regions that are situated 
along the northern limit of vine cultivation. It is true that there are some ex- 
ceptions such as the extensive open-air cultivation of table grapes in the Channel 
Islands. In general however in the northern regions, the southern limit of which 
coincides in Europe very nearly with the chain of the Alps, the frequent late 
srosts make it possible to grow only varieties which make theii shoots late The 
grapes forming on these vines in consequence do not develop, except in years 
when there is much bright sunshine, the degree of sugar required for consumption 
as fresh fruit. Even in meteorological conditions favourable to growth the fre- 
quent heavy rainfall during the vintage season often render impossible, owing 
to the thinness of the grape-skins, the marketing of the bunches for direct con- 
fnmption. Gathered during rain the fruit is unattractive in appearance, spoils 
extremely quickly and in conseqiieiice cannot be packed for market. Even when 
the grapes are well grown and have been cut in dry weather, in size of berry and 
of cluster they cannot compete with the superior kinds that come from - the 
South. Accordingly in the regions in question, which include nearly the whole 
of the areas under vine cultivation in German}’- and Austria, as well as large 
areas in France, Czechoslovakia and Hungarj’^, the unfavourable conditions for 
production have resulted in a concentration on the growing of wine grapes, and 
this is done the more purposefully because the vines of those regions yield fine 
wines of first quality which command high prices. The consequence is that 
these regions, in spite of the extensive areas under vines and the progressive 
nature of the methods employed, import large quantities of table grapes, and 
form, together with the more northerly countries, the main importing territories 
for this product. 

The further south are the vine-growing regions, the more favourable are 
the climatic conditions for the cultivation of table grapes. The sugar content 
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of the berries increases, the berries themselves become larger, the clusters longer; 
the weather during the harvesting period is moie assured. The southern border 
of the vine growing zone is marked out for the cultivation of table grapes. During 
the bright sunshine of the long summers the berries acquire a high sugar content, 
attaining a large size while the skins thicken. In these latitudes heavy rainfall 
is rare during the harvesting period, and even if it does occur the grapes are 
protected by their thickness of skin. It is true that with much rain the stems 
lend to soften and wrinkle up if the fruit is kept long in storage, but the (luality 
of the grape is not impaired. The bunches can be packed in excellent con- 
dition, and owing to the thickness of the skin can stand long distance transport. 
In many cases, as in that of Spanish Almeria grapes or Crimean varieties, given 
the proper technical installations, storage may be continued from three to five 
months. These grapes are naturall}^ preferred on the markets, and command 
high prices Cvspecially when the}^ are offered for sale outside the legular season. 
Speaking generally, the production of table grapes has become much more prof- 
itable than that of wine grapes in the vine-growing regions witn a favourable 
climate. 

The first attempts at transition from cultivation of wine grapes to that of 
table grapes, a transition which later led to the formation of areas exclusively 
devoted to the growing of table grapes, were made in the South of Europe, near 
the southern border of the vine-growing belt, the reason being that the transport 
to consumption areas would not involve much time The starting point of the 
international trade in table grapes thus became the Spanish province of Almeria 
in the south-east of the Peninsula, one of the most southerly regions of Europe. 
I'lom that time onwards Almeria occupies a decisive position in the trade in table 
grapes. With the growing economic importance of the export of table grapes 
the type of grape produced has changed in several respects. The kinds of grapes 
grown are increasingly selected in view of their suitability for sale as fresh fruit, 
and special importance is attached to firmness of skin and to looser clustering. 
This latter is important for marketing purposes, as the ordinary wine grape kinds 
with the berries closely packed together cannot easily be eaten except by cho])2nng 
u^) the bunches. Almeria grapes are undoubtedly some of the finest outdoor 
table grapes in the world, and for that reason have been imi)orted into other 
regions where it is desired to ^dant vineyards for production of table grapes. In 
Italy also the best table grai)es are grown in the South. Sicilian grapes are mainly 
sold as luxury jiroducts. 

Apart from choice of varieties, a transformation in technical production 
methods occurs in regions where table grapes are grown, and although remain- 
ing the same in principle these methods are now adapted to the new end in view. 
Taken as a whole the growing of table grapes is the most intensive form of \dne 
growing. Usually the vineyards are more heavily manured, and greater care is 
given to the plants. In Spain and in South Africa, for example, if grown for wine, 
the vines are kept quite low and short, whereas the table grape vines of Almeria are 
trained on wire trellis-work to the height of two to two and a half metres. Great 
attention is devoted to the pruning of the stocks and to the training of the^ shoots, 
as on the right treatment in these resjiects depend in great measure the ifhiformity. 
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the time for ripening, as well as the quality and resistance of the clusters. In 
some districts special measures are employed, such as artificial pollination, ring- 
barking (or removal of a narrow ring of bark below the lowest bunch), and thin- 
ning of berries. Artificial pollination is requisite for kinds such as Almeria, 
Frankenthaler, Razaki rosso, Bamburger, muscat and others, as otherwise there 
is a tendency to uneven ripening or even imperfect setting of the fruit. Ring- 
barking is practised with a view to securing a better crop of fruit as well as early 
ripening. This treatment however undoubtedly often results in too rapid a 
ripening tending to lower the sugar content and diminish the keeping powers as 
compared with the normal ripening process. In spite of these drawbacks, the 
process is freijuently employed in the Spanish vine-grovdng districts, the object 
being to be able to place on the market an early supply of the late ripening kinds. 
Thinning is indispensable for obtaining sound uniform bunches of good appearance 
for the export trade. The amount of thinning depends on the variety. In many 
localities it is the practice to thin three times, the first when the berries are one 
eighth of an inch in diameter. All small or poor berries are removed, and in 
addition some of the sound ones, so as to give the bunches that looser structure 
which cannot be secured by selection of varieties alone. Sometimes up to two- 
thirds of the berries are removed in the course of the thinning. It is essential 
to proceed with the greatest care, as a small injury is enough to make the grapes 
unmarketable. Special bluntnosed scissors are used. 

The gathering of grapes for table use involves much additional labour as 
compared with the gathering of wine grapes In fact the methods of harvesting 
are the characteristic most strikingly distinguishing the the cultivation of table 
grapes from that of wine grapes. Whereas the latter are usually cut all at one 
time and are carried just as they are in great vats to the press, in the case of table 
grapes the vines must be visited many times so as to cut each time only tho^e 
that are at the right stage of maturity. After cutting, the bunches are trimmed 
while still in the picker’s hands, then laid separately in small boxes, taken to the 
different points of concentration where the3" are repacked in larger boxes or in 
casks. The greatest care must be exercised over the whole process, as even trifling 
damage done to single berries sets up decomposition and wdll often spoil the con- 
tents of whole casks. The technique of harvesting in the case of table grapes 
has undergone constant improvement and in California especially has been brought 
to a high pitch of perfection. It may be added that methods of growing vary 
in accordance with natural conditions and with traditional usage. 

The development of the cultivation of table grapes in the southern areas of the 
vine-growing zone naturally depended on the possibility of convenient transport 
to the principal markets, such as England, Germany and the United v^^tates. 
Owing to backward conditions of internal transport and to their less favourable 
geographical position, the Balkan States and the cotmtries of tlie Near East have 
not been able to supply grapes on the world market, and in spite of their excellent 
varieties of table grapes have completely neglected this branch of viticulture. 
Greece forms an exception having developed the produc'tion of table grapes so 
far as to meet the limited absorption capacity of the Egyptian market. The 
other Balkan countries especially Bulgaria and the production areas of Asia Minor 
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have only been able within quite recent times to enter into relations with the world 
market, and in some cases remain still out of touch. For this same reason Cali- 
fornia was for a long time unable to grow or to trade in table grapes, and it was 
only at the beginning of this century that this country could overcome the trans- 
port difficulties, since when it has won for itself a predominant place in the supply 
of table grapes to the United States. 

The production of table grapes has also gained ground in the central 
regions of wine production, especially in Central and Northern Italy, the 
most northerly part of which was included before the war in wSouthern Austria, 
and also in France. The grapes grown for the table in these regions cannot how- 
ever as regards qttality compete with grapes grown in the South. The vine-growing 
of these regions occupies a middle position, not only geograpically but also as 
regards its whole structure, between the southern region of cultivation of table 
grapes and the northern region of wine grapes. The greater part of the whole 
area under vines is used for the production of wine grapes; here and there are 
found plots exclusively cultivated in table grapes. As a third form may be found 
the combined cultivation of the two t3"pes of grapes. Tnis combined type of 
cultivation is the one of most importance in this zone for the production of table 
grapes, and has developed mainly as a consequence of the climate. The grape*^ 
mainly grown there are of a type intermediate between the definitely wine kinds 
and the table kinds and can be utilised for either purpose. As table grapes they 
are however of mediocre qualit}^ only and for this reason, even in favourable 
years, they do not fetch more than moderate prices. The weather in these zones 
in undoubtedly more assured than in those of the northern border of the vine- 
growing belt, but it cannot be entirely relied upon. For these two reasons viti- 
culture cannot well be confined to the simple production of table grapes. The 
techn^’que of production is in such cases adapted to tiie twofold purpose i>ursued. 
The degree of intensive cultivation is generally speaking less than that employed 
for table grapes alone, and higher than that in use for wine grapes. In consequence 
the costs of production are low^r than in the regions of table grape growing proper, 
a fact which together with the shorter transport to the markets tends to compen- 
sate, at least partly, for the lower ])rices obtained on account of the less good 
quality of the fruit. 

As a general rule, one or the other form of utilisation is predominant and 
the organisation of the farm which is closely connected with the harvesting and 
marketing of the grapes acts as a check on any change. On the other hand the 
grower's actual decision as to the destination of his grapes depends largely on 
the weather at the time of harvest and on the relation between the prices of wine 
and those of table grapes. Naturally the price developments of a season cannot 
be readily forecasted precisely, so that growers often alter their plans during 
the course of the harv^esting. Generally speaking, wffien the prices of wine are 
falling there is a noticeable increase in the consignments of table grapes, while 
the quantities of grapes sent to the wine press increase when the prices of table 
grapes are on the decline. On the other hand even when the price of wine is 
favourable and those of table grapes unsatisfactory, the growers may be driven 
by shortage of ready money to sell their grapes for consumption fresh, for the 
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reason that table grapes are paid for in cash immediately or very soon after the 
gathering, whereas wine is saleable only after months or even years. Conside- 
rations of this kind have great weight and may be held responsible for the 
large increase in the offers of table grapes during the last few years in the re- 
gions in question which are suffering from an acute shortage of ready money, 
difficulty in obtaining credit and heav^’^ indebtedness. 

With the increase in demand, the proportion between the prices of wine 
and the prices of table grapes, from the international standpoint, has altered in 
favour of the latter. The consequence has been that the area cultivated exclu- 
sively in table grapes has been extended, especially in Spain, but also in France, 
Italy, Algeria and the United States and that the districts where viticulture is 
undertaken for both purposes, as in France, Italy, Austria and Hungary, have 
placed increasing supplies of table grapes in the market. 

In addition to this general extension of production, the growing of hothouse 
grapes has as'^umed considerable importance during the last 25 and 30 yeans, not 
so much in regard to the quantit}^ produced as on account of the excellent quality. 

Production under glass has, it is true, lost much of its importance in 
northern countries since the middle of last century owing to the regular supply 
of grapes from the southern countries at relatively low prices. If this produc- 
tion under glass has not entirely disappeared in consequence of this competition, 
as has happened with the hothouse production of citrus fruits and pineapples, 
and if, on the contrary, there has been a considerable revival within recent years 
in Belgium, the Netherlands and also in Japan, the reasons seem to be as follows. 
While the cultivation under glass of oranges and pineapples, in spite of extremely 
high growing costs, gave only ver}^ poor results from the point of view of quality 
and quantity', viticulture under glass yields fruit which, thanks to its excellent 
quality, command higher prices than the best products of the vineyard, while 
the quantity produced per unit of area is also satisfactory o'wdng to the fact that 
economy of space can be l)etter observed when vines rather than trees are grown. 
Production costs are reduced in comparison with those of growing oranges or 
pineapples bj^ the fact that vine houses require little or no heating. It is an 
important factor that by use of special methods of cultivation and by regul- 
ation ot the temperature, the main crop of hothouse grapes can be brought to 
maturity during the months when the sup]>h' of table grapes on the markets 
small and when prices for first quality grapes are high. It must be remembered 
also that with a product alike so bulky and so fragile as the grape, the shorter 
distance from the locality of production to the principal markets makes it possible 
to meet competition even with high costs of production. 

The development of the production of table grapes continued in the post- 
war years and the progress made in the last few years from 1925 onwards has 
been especially marked. This is due to two causes, the first being the increas- 
ing demand for table grapes despite certain interruptions, and secondly the crisis 
on the wine market at first limited to certain countries but from 1926-27 
becoming an international phenomenon. The elimination of vineyards unfav- 
ourably situated or of low bearing capacity, as was frequently effected in the 
South of France and in Italy, resulted in temporary improvement only of the 
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situation. Hence as a recognised way out o£ the difficulty growers were recom- 
mended to transform their system of production in the direction of table grape 
growing. In almost all the viticultural areas from that time onwards a marked 
extension of this production is noticeable, alike in the districts which had been 
formerly devoted exclusively to wine grapes and in those where there had been 
a combination of both forms of grape growing. As the hopes of a rapid impro- 
vement in the wine crisis became fainter, the growers in these latter districts 
gradually changed over completely to table grape growing, more particularly 
in Italy, France and Hungary, It was also taken up in countries in which it 
had formerly had little or no importance, as in Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia among the Balkan countries, and in tne Near East in Cyprus, Syria 
and Palestine. Finally and in spite of extremely unfavourable conditions of 
production the German growers have been induced by the great difficulty ex- 
perienced in marketing wines to embark on the production of table grapes, 
although up to the present without any great success. 

In the overseas vine-growing regions the same course of development may 
be observed as in Southern Europe. Alike in California, which before the war 
was the only large centre for production of table grapes, and in South Africa, 
Argentina and Australia, where the pre-war production did not even meet the 
very small demand of that time, growers have displayed great energy in turning 
over to table grape growing and have even begun to export to the European mar- 
kets. Despite the immense distances separating these countries of the Southern 
Hemisphere from the principal markets, these efforts to build up an export trade 
have not been vain, since these grapes arrive on the European markets at a 
time when there is only a small supply of Belgian gla.sshouse grapes and when 
there is but little fresh fruit of any kind on the market. 

In the United States production has gone on by leaps and bounds and in 
consequence since 1925 the prices on the market of table grapes have undergone 
great depression in spite of the re.strictions on sales. 

Similarly in Europe the offers on the market in 1930 were extraordinarih^ 
large and still more so in 1931 which was in nearly all the regions a year of grape 
harvests much above the average. The year 1931 accordingly marked the 
abrupt fall of the prices of table grapes. This movement began on the markets 
of the purchasing countries and extended to these of the producing countries, 
.since perforce a large proportion of the product had to be offered for sale within 
the countries themselves. The losses due to this fall in prices fell most heavily 
on the grow’^ers of the inferior kinds as even under normal condition a large pro- 
portion of the price is absorbed by transport and marketing costs. In many cases, 
in France and Italy, the exporters succeeded only in covering the transport costs 
and the customs charges. In some of the producing regions, as in France, the 
result has been, in spite of the continuance of the* crisis on the wine market, to 
reduce, at least for the time being, the greater stress laid on to the production of 
table grapes. A retrograde movement towards utilisation of grapes as wine 
grapes has set in, at least in jespect of the inferioi kinds, for which the marketing 
conditions are especially difficult, because they must be thrown upon the market 
within a relatively short time. The larger proportion of the grapes coming from 
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France, Italy, Hungary and alao from the Balkans ripen during the months of 
August and September and njust be sold immediately after the gathering. 
Storage is impracticable on account of thinness of the skin. If, as was the case 
in 1931, there is also a surplus of other fruits, and especially of peaches, the price 
movement cannot fail to "be catastrophic. At the same time the prices of the 
better kinds of table grapes including the best qualities, in so far as they come 
on the market at the same time as the grapes grown under glass, have been in- 
volved in the price fall. The only exception is that of the Spanish grapes which 
have the great advantage of keeping over several months, owing to their packing 
in cork sawdust. In this way it is possible to wait to place them on the market 
until all the other kinds have been sold. This explains the fact that the German 
retail prices of Spanish table grapes scarcely fell at all during the winter months 
of 1930-31 and 1931-32 as compared with previous years 

It is impossible to forecast the ftiture development, the world economic crisis 
having destroyed all basess on which a judgment could be made as regards the 
future. It would seem however that the continuance of the crisis in marketing 
of wine tends to make the growers attach more importance to the production of 
table grapes of high value which are really worth the trouble of packing in 
cork sawdust and storing over prolonged periods. Such procedure would diminish 
the severe depression of prices during the period of the principal supply of the 
markets, but on the other hand it would encourage a tendency to low prices. How 
far these will still permit of the sale of table grapes depends on the offers made of 
other kinds of fruit and generally on the purchasing power. In any case the compe- 
tition in regard to table grapes appears to be increasingly in respect rather of 
(quality than of quantity. 

The development of the production of table grapes up to the present position 
cannot be traced in any exact statistical detail on account of the lacunae existing 
in the agricultural statistics of the most important producing regions I'^p to the 
present time very few countries make any attempt at distinguishing between 
wine grapes and table grapes, vSpain, for example, and the United States as a 
whole, do not yet separate these at all, and Italy has only done so since 1929. In 
effect serious difficulties are found in making such a distinction from the fact of 
the wide extension of the method of combined production. So far as it has been 
possible to obtain figures on the development of production they have been in- 
serted in the tables relating to the different countries in the concluding section of this 
article Supplementary data are supplied by the figures reproduced later for the 
development of the international trade in table grapes, although it must be remem- 
bered that a relatively large part of the production is consumed in the actual produc- 
ing regions. In this respect Australia and the United States lead, the proportion 
of the total production consumed in the country being in either case about 90 %. 
In France and Spain also the greater part of the table grapes grown are consumed 
within the country. Even in the case of Italy which exports relatively the greater 
part of its production, more than half the product in recent years has remained 
within the borders. 

The present situation of the world cultivation of table grapes may be seen 
from the following table in which, so as to make clear the importance of the growing 
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of table grapes for the different viticultural regions, the total production in grapes 
is also given. This table is however unfortunately incomplete. The regions of 
European production do not include: Portugal, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania, Belgium and the Netherlands; in Africa, Algeria is omitted; and the 
Asiatic regions do not include: Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, India, Persia and the 
Far East, The following areas in the American continent are also omitted: the 
Eastern and Central States of the United States, Argentine and Chile. In none 
of these countries has an enquiry been carried out as yet on the extent of the 
production of table grapes. 



Production of grapfs 

Including 

lABLU GRAPFS 


lui 

1000 quintals 

ha. 

1000 quintals 

France (1928) , . ... 

1,581,980 

60,321 

22,160 

1, 112 

Grece (1928 

229,362 

5>M2 

11,030 

^50 

Italy (1929) 

— 

74,960 

— 

775 

Spain (1929) 

— 

40,915 

— 

appr 2,000 (i) 

French Morocco and Tunisia (1929) 

— 

— 

— 

716 

Union of South Africa (1925-26) . 

— 

— 

— 

139 

Korea (1929) 

— 

— 

— 

8 

California (1Q29) approx . . . 

275,000 

(1926) 

16,441 

63,200 

(1926) 

2,808 

i 

Australia (1928) 


2.448 

2,912 

125 


(i) In default of official statistics the calculation was made on the basis of several estimates, ac- 
c >rdin^ to which tabic grapes represented from ft)ur to .'^ix per cent, of the whole production of grapes. 


Taken altogether, the production of table grapes of the countries shown 
in this table is approximately 8 million quintals. Apart from the regions ot 
Central and P^astern Asia where the data available are so scanty as to render 
impossible any estimate of the volume of production, world production in table 
grapes may be estimated at from nine to ten million quintals. California stands 
first with approximately 30 per cent, of the whole; next come Spain with approxi- 
mately 20 to 25 and France with 10 to 15 per cent. The production figures of 
Morocco and Tunisia appear to be exaggerated as there is no considerable export 
from these two countries. Italy represents approximately trom 8 to 10, Greece 
4 to 6 per cent., the remainder is accounted for by vSouth Airica and Australia. 
It should be added that the production of grapes under glass, so far as it is 
possible to draw conclusions from the export figures of the Netherlands and 
Belgium, would seem to be from 150 to 200,000 quintals. 

TI. — The International trade in Table grapes since 1850. 

(a) The exporting and importing districts. 

The recent development of the international trade in table grapes appears 
from the figures of the following table, in which with a view to ascertaining the 
total volume of the trade the exports and imports of the different countries are 
set out at ten year intervals beginning from 1901-1903. Some counties which 



regularly export table grapes of their own production but also import, such as 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands, have been inserted on both sides of the 
table, and similarly those which in the course of their development have changed 
in this respect, such as the United States, Russia and Rumania. The re-exports 
of the importing countries have been deducted from the imports, when it has 
proved possible to ascertain these re-es5>orts with precision. In regard to the 
earUer phases of the international trade in table grapes from about 1850 to 1900 
the necessary statistical material is only partially available. The exports appear 
regularly as larger than the imports, which is easily explicable from the fact that, 
at that period the imports of grapes of most countries were still an inconsiderable 
part of their whole trade balance, whereas the exports, owing to concentration 
of production in quite a few countries, were relatively large and were enumer- 
ated separately on account of their importance to the exporting countries. 
Speaking generally the export figures when added together probably correspond 
to the real extent of the international trade. It is true that up to 1870 the large 
figures tor the exports from Italy and Portugal were not available. It may perhaps 
be concluded from the later development that the grape exports from these two 
countries together before 1870 were as large as those of Spain which up to that 
ti me appears in the statistics as the only exporting country. To obtain an approach 
to the real facts the total figures for the period before 1870 should consequently 
be doubled. 


Development of the International Trade in Table Grapes during the XIXth century. 

(in 100 quintals) 


Exporting countries 


Average of the years 


1851-53 

i86r-6? 

1871-73 

I88I-.8S 

1891-93 

France 





(i) 22 

Italy 

— 

— 

(2) 260 

(3) 824 

1,728 

Portugal 

— 

— 

(4) ^5 

(5) 153 

100 

Spain 

5 

(0) 40 

(7) 364 

1,614 

2,203 

Total . . 

5 

40 

649 

2.589 

4»05 3 


(i) Average 1892-93. — (2) Average 1874-76. — (3) 1881 and 1885. — (4) 1871 and 1873. — 
(5) 1882. — (6) 1863. - (7) 1873. 


From 1900 onwards the total figures of the imports and exports show fairly 
satisfactory agreement. From 1911-13 the differences amount only to small 
percentages. Contrary to what had occurred earlier, the import figures have 
been since then larger than the export figures, a discrepancy that must be due 
to re-exports the quantities of which it is not posible to determine. 

The prosperity of the international trade in table grapes during the period 
of the peaceful economic development of Europe and the United States, which 





Developineni of the International Trade in Table Grapes in XXth century 

(in loo quintals) 


IMPORTING COUNTRIES 

Averages of the years 

1901-03 

1911-13 

1927-29 

1930 

Belgium 

39 

77 

277 

279 

Bulgaria 

T 5 

2 1 

120 

277 

France 

lOI 

1.158 

3.727 

2,213 

Greece 

— 

(i) 69 

640 

730 

Italy 

2.544 

2,211 

2,473 

4.532 

Netherlands 

(2) I 

30 

535 

741 

Austria-Hungary 

— 

29 

» 0 

0 

Portugal 

374 

(3) 680 

437 

338 

Rumania 

— 

— 

526 

384 

Spain 

3.752 

4,626 

4.79$ 

3.852 

TT. S. S. R 

0 

0 

70 

56 

Hungary 

— 

— 

343 

i. 7<>4 

Algeria 

375 

1,560 

516 

802 

Union of South Africa 

— 

— 

220 

251 

Cyprus 

— 

— 

172 

1 148 

Palestine 

j 

— 

38 

37 

Turkey 

! 

— 

20 

38 

Argentina 

— 

— 

330 

542 

United States 

— 

1 

2,111 

2,225 

Totai, . , . 

7,201 

10,442 

17.348 

19,209 


(i) Including Crete 1911-12. — (2) 1905. — (3) Average 1909-13. 


lasted from after the crisis of the years 1870 to 1880 up to the world war without 
serious interruption, was due to the large increase in the numbers of people who 
could purchase increasing quantities of foods of a kind that had not previously 
been regarded as essential. The population was becoming concentrated in 
the towns and in ever increasing numbers. The new conditions of work and life 
demanded suitable nourishment of a less heavy kind. In addition the effect 
of the extension of the export trade was that more scientific transport equip- 
ment was introduced with an improved organisation of trade, and in this way 
tne spread between the net cost and the selling price was reduced, which resulted 
in an increase alike in consumption and production. 

The table shows the steady growth of the international trade in table grapes 
and the predominant position held from the beginning by the Mediterranean 
countries and in particular by Spain. The very small quantity of 500 quintals 
exported in the years 1851-53 shows fairly clearly that, even if this export should 
properly be doubled in view of the Italian and Portuguese expoits, regular export 
of table grapes did not begin till towards 1S50. But up to 1860-65 the trade 
in table grapes taken as a whole was still of small importance. In all it was 
still only about 10,000 quintals. A remarkable percentage increase is to be noted 
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Development of the International Trade in Table Grapes in XXth century 

(in loo qtimtals) 


Exporting countries 

Averages of the years 

1901--03 

1911-13 

1927-29 

1930 

Belgium 

3 

5 

63 

56 

Denmark 

9 

5<> 

101 

97 

Clennany 

1,829 

3.644 

6,276 

7,009 

Finland 

0 

0 

84 

78 

France 

503 

894 

f)i8 

1,671 

Great Britain 

2.«3i 

2,671 

3.911 

3.38(> 

Irish Free State 

0 

0 

89 

77 

batvia 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Netherlands 

— 

30 

39 

n 

Norway 

— 

86 

1.53 

170 

Austria 

— 

(1) 101 

796 

1,255 

Poland 

— 

— 

150 

704 

Rumania 

— 

(2) 158 

— 

— 

Russia 

— 

154 

0 

0 

Sweden 

— 

36 

143 

185 

Switzerland 

197 

454 

970 

1,287 

Serbia 

178 

510 

0 

0 

Czechoslovakia 


— 

223 

311 

Kgypt 

— 

777 

1 ,089 

1,027 

Palestine 

— 

— 

(3) IH 

32 

Philippine Islands 

— 

— 


' — 

Argentina 

— 


229 

7 

Brazil 

— 

198 

269 

225 

Canada ! 

48 

1 ^47 

1,269 

1,426 

Cuba 

— 


217 

— 

Uruguay 

— 

lO 

(4) 9 

— 

United States 

— 

1,671 

114 

252 

New Zealand 

— 


57 

41 

ToTai, . . . 

5.50« 

11.725 

17,010 

1 

19.315 


(i) Including Hungary. - { 2 ) Average iqii-x 2 . - (3) 1927. - (4) Average 1927-28. 


during the ten succeeding years; towards 1871-73 the quantity of table grapes 
reaching international trade amounted to 65,000 quintals. The increase in 
volume in the most recent decades is even more remarkable. From 1871-73 
to 1911-13 there was a rapid acceleration of this trade; in the first two decades 
the average was 175,000 quintals and in the two following it exceeded 300,000 
quintals. For the years IQII-13 the average quantities in movement were nearly 
one million quintals. 

Up to 1901-1903 the expansion of the exports must be ascribed exclusively 
to the intensification of the activity of Spain, Italy and Portugal. Since the 
beginning of the XXth century, the proportion of the exports from France and 
Algeria has constantly increased. There are certain special reasons for the late 
appearance of France on the market of table grapes. It is well known that 
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French viticulture had been seriously affected by plant diseases introduced bet- 
ween 1870 and 1880 to such an extent that in the following years France was 
obliged to import from Greece large quantities of Corinth grapes to supplement 
the home production of wine grapes. The reconstruction of the vineyards during 
those years naturally put a stop to all export of table grapes, but led even- 
tually to a greatly increased production, when the new vine plants came into 
bearing. It was then that a rapid increase in the export of table grapes from* 
France began. The further increase of exports from 1901-903 to 1911-13 was in 
part due to the export from other countries, with the exception of Italy the 
exports from which were already declining. 

Up to the end of last century the larger proportion of the table grapes enter- 
ing the world trade went to Great Britain. It is not however possible to make 
any exact statistical calculation in regard to this proportion, as in the Britiw^h 
trade statistics comparable figures for import of table grapes appear only for 
certain years, so that an approximate estimate only can be made. If, for 
example, in the years 1891-93 Germany imported 35,000 quintals of these grapes, 
France 40,200 quintals. Switzerland 8,200 quintals, and if in addition the United 
yStates and some small countries took a certain proportion of the total export, 
which amounted to 406,400 quintals, the share of Great Britain must have been 
from 60 to 75 % of the international trade in table grapes. In the following 
ten years, 1891-93 to 1901-903, it was especially the imports directed to Great 
Britain w^hich developed while those directed to France could no longer notice- 
ably increase on account of the reconstruction as indicated of the French 
production of grapes. The Swiss demand is of small importance only in the 
total world trade, although it more than doubled during these ten years. 
During the years 1901-903 Great Britain absorbed 39 % of the world trade, 
and Germany nearly 25 %. During the previous decade the imports into Ger- 
many had thus considerably increased, and with the new century this develop- 
ment became even more marked. Before the war, Germany ranked first among 
the importing areas with an annual import of more than 260,000 quintals. During 
the same period, the imports directed to Great Britain showed no further 
increase. On the contrary a decline was already apparent from nearly 390,000 
quintals to about 290,000 quintals. The British markets could clearly absorb 
no more grapes and preferred other tropical or subtropical fruits, more parti- 
cularly bananas, the imports of which during the first decade of the XXth cen- 
tury rose to an extraordinary degree. On the continental markets, on the 
other hand, the banana did not gain ground appreciably and accordingly could 
not oust the table grapes. Up to this time the {Spanish exporters had almost 
exclusively consigned their produce to England, but now that marketing of 
grapes in England was becoming more difficult, they were compelled to find 
other markets. They were especially successful in the United States, but in 
Europe also they effected much owing to the high quality of their wares. In 
this way the Italian exports suffered, and, as has been already said, entered 
upon a period of decline. 

Prof. Dr. Kurt Ritter and Dr. Martin Guttfeld 


{to he continued) 



CO-OPERATION 


Co-operation in Mexico. 

A short article was published in No. 4 (April, 1932) of this Bulletin on '' Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Organisation in the United States of Mexico In accor- 
dance with further information received from the Department of Agridtdture of 
Mexico the following explanatory notes are added : 

(а) the Daw of 21 January 1931 really only modified co-operative credit 
by amending the law which had established the National Bank of Agricultural 
Credit ; 

(б) the activities which may be undertaken, in accordance with the law, 
by the co-operative societies, are to be understood as referring to the activities 
of the organisations authorised under the general law on co-operative societies, 

(c) the list showing the number of co-operative societies organised and 
their distribution over the territory of the Republic refers only to the co-opera- 
tive societies formed under the Department of Agriculture and includes only a 
part of the whole number of societies which have been organised in virtue of 
the General Daw on Co-operative Societies, grouped in other Federal Organi- 
sations such as the National Agrarian Commission, the Forestry Department 
of Hunting and Fishing, the Secretariat of Industry, Trade and Dabour, and 
the National Bank of Agricultural Credit. 

{d) at the present time, a Committee appointed by the State is enquiring 
into a new proposal for a Geneial Daw of Co-operative Societies intended to 
replace that of Februaiy 1927 

M B. 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

World Production and World Trade in Table Grapes (continued), 

(a) Post-war Developments 

In the post-war period, the general aspect of the world trade in table grapes 
underwent certain changes. This trade had naturally been seriously a 1 Iecte<l 
by the exceptional disturbance of international trade in all commodities brought 
about by the world war and the subsequent catastrophic changes in the economy 
and currencies of the countries of Central and Eastern Europe The difficulties 
of the situation could only gradually be overcome, although speaking generally 
the regions of production of table grapes had not directly suffered. In 19.47 
the total volume of the trade was 300,000 quintals more than the average of 
the years 1930-31. The following years witnessed a steadily increasing expansion 
of the trade, an expansion which, as already shown, should be considered as 
the result of the difficulties in the sale of wine. As illustration of the noticeable 
way in which the volume of trade has been increasing from year to year, the 
export figures for the years 1927 to 1930 may be given. Exj^ressed in multiples 
of 100 quintals, the international trade in table grapes was as follows . 


9 

1927 13,219 1929 22,215 

1928 17,110 1930 19,209 


The distribution of the total volume of trade among the expo^ng countries 
has perceptibly altered since pre-war times. The export capacity of Algeria 
and Portugal is evidently on the decline. The proportion exported by France 
is considerably higher, so 'that in respect of the volume of this trade Fiance 
ranks second after Spain. A remarkable characteristic of the post-war develop- 
ment is the appearance on the world market of a large number of new production 
regions ; in addition to Belgium and the Netherlands, which are the only 
portant suppliers of hothouse grapes, the countries of South-eastern Europe have 
assumed a new importance. A third group is formed by the overseas regions, 
in particular the United States of America, Argentina, South Africa and 
AustraUa. The Australian exports from 1927 to 1929 were, it is true, still so in- 
significant as not to appear in the Australian trade statistics. The total vol- 
ume of the exports for the years 1927 to 1929 was 1,734,800 quintals, of which 
1,194,600 quintals were accounted for by the countries of the Western Mediter- 
ranean and Portugal, 192,900 quintals by the countries of South-eastern Europe 
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and the Eastern Mediterranean (Levant) including Russia, and 266,100 quintals 
only by the overseas countries. International trade in grapes grown under 
glass included about 81,200 quintals, or about five per cent, of the whole inter- 
national trade in table grapes. Nearly two thirds of the world trade was in the 
hands of France, Spain and Italy. 

On the side of imports, a change of some considerable* interest may be 
noted in comparison with pre-war years, inasmuch as the United States now 
imports table grapes only in very reduced quantities. This fact together with 
the marked increase in the exporting capacity of the producing regions has neces- 
sarily resulted in the opening up of new markets, and in larger deliveries to 
markets usually supplied Germany is at present even more than before the 
war the main importing countr3% the total in port being approximately 700,000 
quintals or some two-thirds of the volume of the world trade. This increased 
import is the more astonishing, as there is also a quite extraordinary rise in the 
importation of tropical or sub-tropical fruits (Sudfruchten). England, which comes 
next on the list of countries importing table grapes, takes 400,000 quintals 
Switzerland, Austria and France follow but with much smaller imports The 
other countries although numerous account only for relatively small quantities. 

The value of the trade in table grapes, taken as a whole, varies, according 
as calculations are based on the values quoted for the exports or on those indicated 
for the imports. For the average of the years 1928-1930 the total value of 
exports conies out at about 78,732,000 RM. while the total value taken on the 
imports is 109,133,000 RM. Naturally such figures can only be taken as valid 
within limits, owing to the very summary nature of the methods employed in 
establishing values for the purposes of trade statistics. None the less, it has 
been ascertained that the aggregate value of the whole of the world trade in 
table grapes is about 100 million marks and this gives an approximate idea of 
the economic world importance of the values invested in this trade. » 

The international trade in table grapes is a seasonal trade, as appears from 
the table on page 305 of the monthly averages of sales effected during the 
years 1929-30. 

The exports of the first half of the year are very insignificant. From Jan- 
uarj^ up to July inclusive appioximately two per cent, of the total yearly 
volume of the exports come to hand. In August the exports mount rapidly 
and in September and October reach their highest point. In each of these 
two months nearly one third of the whole yearly volume was placed on the market 
This rapid swelling of the exports usually results in a rapid fall in prices. In 
November the quantity of grapes exported is nearly the same as in August. 
In December there is a marked decline and the exports amount to about five 
per cent, of the total yearly outturn. No monthly returns are available for 
Bulgaria and Portugal and consequently these countries do not appear in the 
table. But these two countries, together with France, Greece, Italy and 
Hungary, export substantial quantities only during the months of August to 
October. Spain is the only country in the Northern hemisphere, and the only 
important country, which places a part of its production on the market outside 
the regular season. The Spanish grower has succeeded in growing, on the one 



(average of yeats 1929-1930 in 1000 quintals). 



(2) Statistics appear every three months ; as the exports onlj- begin in August and finish in Xovember, the exports up to 30 September have 
distributed over the months of August and September and the exports from October to December over the months of October and November. 
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hand, very early kinds ^hich come on the market even in July, and, on the 
other, kinds that are only ready for consignment in November and December, 
and which in addition can be stored in the importing countr^^ for some months 
still. These grapes, which enter very considerably into the Christmas trade, 
command good prices even in years when prices of table grapes are very low. 
When, for example, in the summer of 1931 French and Italian table grapes in 
perfectly good condition were being offered on the Berlin retail market at 0,20 
to 0.30 RM. per kilogramme, Spanish grapes fetched in December of the same 
year 0.80 up to i.oo RM. Also grapes of Russian origin, not shown in the 
table and up to now only available in small quantities, can be stored . these 
come on to the market at about the same time as the Spanish grapes. Glass- 
house grapes are shipped all the year round. In consequence of the completely 
different technique of production which in the Netherlands, in contrast with 
Belgium, is based largely on the use of cold houses, the principal delivery seasons 
of Belgian and Dutch grapes are different. The Dutch grapes appear on the 
market almost exclusively during the months when the large supplies of grapes 
grown in the open are available. The period over which Spanish grapes are 
offered is even longer than that for the Dutch product. On the other hand 
the Belgian grapes are ripe in almost equal quantities over the whole year with 
the exception of the months of April to J une. The highest point of the shipments 
is in this case shifted to December, since the Christinas sales are of the greatest 
importance also for the Belgian grapes. The overseas grapes, which up to now 
do not play any very important part in the international trade, are exported 
from February to May, 

(b) The Structure of the International Trade 

In the beginnings of the international trade in table grapes, when transport 
and handling arrangements were only gradually being adapted to the requirements 
of the fresh fruit traffic, the market for wares of so perishable a character had 
to be found in the neighbourhood of the producing district. In the first in- 
stance trading sprang up between countries with easy communications The 
first consignments of vSpanish table grapes from Almeria - in* still unimportant 
quantities - went to Gibraltar and Tangiers, while the first Italian consignments 
went to Switzerland. In the course of the development and improvement of 
the transport system and organisation of the fruit trade, and especially under 
pressure of increasing production, the marketing radius was extended and 
trading relations emerged even between producing and consuming areas far re- 
moved from each other. None the less, in consequence of the particular charac- 
teristics of these grapes as commodities, nearby trading remained the fundamental 
feature of the international trade. The following table makes this tendency 
clear, and shows how the export from Spain, Italy, Portugal and France, which 
together with Algiers were the chief suppliers of the world market before the 
war, was distributed among the receiving countries. A special export statement 
would be needed for Algiers as practically all the export thence was directed 
towards France. 
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Development of the Export of Table Grapes (in looo quintals) 


ExposTXNd Countries 

Total 


Quantity directed to. 

“ 

Germanv 

France 

Great 

Britain 

Suitrer- 

land 

1 

ITnited 

States 

Spain * 

I 

1 





185O 

I 

— 

O.I 

« 5 

“ 

— 

1805 

17 

-- 

— 

8 

— 

— 

i «74 


— 

— 

25 

- 

4 

I8S4 

119 

— 

7 

101 

- 

2 

i «94 

197 

— 

10 

151 

- 

22 

i<>04 

467 

25 

51 

257 

- 

108 

1913 . . ... 

(x) 552 

53 

17 

277 

- 

137 

1929 

(2) f)IO 

159 

61 

1 319 

— 

— 

Portugal 







i88f) . . ... 

li 


— 

13 


— 

1895 

10 

0 

0 

8 


0 

1905 

(1) 

() 

0 

48 

0 

0 

1929 

(4) SO 

10 

— 

20 

*• 

- 

Trance 







1894 ... 

2 

I 

— 

- 

- 


T 90 t 


28 

— 


t ^ 

0 

1929 

4«7 i 

379 

— 

— 

99 

— 

Italy 







1874 . . 

31 

0 

1 

0 

27 

0 

1880 ... . . 

37 

27 

5 

— 

23 

— 

1894 ... 

108 


1 

7 

12 

0 

l <)<>4 

^93 

204 

2 

I 

81 

“ 

KJI^ . ... 

304 

261 

— 

— 

38 

- 

1928 

(5) 229 

171 
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(i) Including 11,000 qiuntals to Brazil. — (2) Including 46,000 (luinlals to Scandinavia and 
20,000 quinUds tq Brazil. — (^) Including 10,000 quintals to Brazil — (4) Including 5,000 quintals 
to Brazil. — {5) Including 40,000 quintals to Austria. 


Up to about 1890 the export of grapes from Spain and Portugal was exclus- 
ively directed to Great Britain where a demand for fresh fruit had appeared 
earlier than in other countries and which showed an absorption capacity which 
increased year by year. Later, after 1890, a considerable proportion of the 
Spanish exports were diverted and consigned to the Ignited vStates, where there 
was at first an important market, especially in the Eastern States, owing to 
the rapid growth of the town population while the home production of fresh 
fruit was still only in initial stages. For this same reason, in spite of the devel- 
opment of the growing of table grapes in the United States, increasing quantities 
were imported up to the war. This market was the more important for the vSpan- 
ish grapes, as about this time the absorption capacity of the English market 
had already become constant. Brazil also proved able to absorb, although to 
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a less extent, Spanish and Portuguese fruit. On the other nand for a long time 
the Italian and French exports were reserved to Germany and Switzerland, 
after England the largest importing countries, and England and the United 
States had no part in the importing of Italian grapes. 

Germany became only relative!}^ late an importer of table grapes, and later 
than Switzerland which in consequence of its nearness to the Italian area of pro- 
duction ranked as the chief importing country for Italian products. Up to 1885 
Switzerland took about two thirds of the total Italian export while Germany 
imported only inconsiderable quantities of table grapes. About 1890 this pro- 
portion underwent a change. Germany rapidly assumed the chief place among 
the countries importing Italian grapes, and although in Switzerland larger 
quantities could be marketed, these, in consequence of the increasing export 
activity of Italy, represented onl}^ 20 to 30 per cent, of the total export of that 
country. 

About the turn of the century the competition with Italy of the French 
tabic grapes export became increasingly each year more noticeable. These 
grapes went to countries in which previonsly the predominance of the Italian 
product had been undisputed There was no serious difTicnlty in effecting this 
invasion of the markets previous! 3' mainh’ supplied from Ttal}^ as the French 
zones of production <are much more favourably situated than the Italian for 
these markets, while as regards (quality the hVench grapes belong to the same 
classification group. Hence the French grapes were introduced without diffi- 
cult3^ into the wholesale trade and to the public. Since about 1904 according!}" 
the Italian imports on the Swiss market showed an absolute and marked decline. 
On the other hand the Geriiiaii market could, in addition to larger imports Irom 
Italy, purchase rapidly increasing quantities of French grapes. 

The exports became increasingly concentrated on Germany. Owing to its 
particularly favourable position in respect of the majority of the exporting 
countries and also to the steady growth in the urban population the absorihion 
capacity .seemed to be for the time being unlimited. Almost simultaneous!}" with 
the establishment of the French table grape.s trade, the Spanish grapes, with their 
many excellent kinds, gained entrance on the German market. The German 
public, which up to the turn of the century had mainly purchased the cheaper 
kinds of any fruit coming on the world market, from then onwards began to de- 
mand also the finer kinds of table grapes. Before the war Germany was the most 
important market for which there was the keenest competition. Some part of 
the fruit declared by the exporting countries as being for England or Germany 
was re-exported freely from those two countries. No deduction based on the 
export figures of the producing regions is in full accordance with actual facts, 
but it may be said that Great Britain exported in 1890 some 8 per cent., in 
1900 approximately 15 per cent, and in the pre-war years from about 15 to 17 
per cent, of the imx)orts, especially to Canada, the United vStates, Brazil, and also 
smaller quantities to Norway. In the same way, some 20 per cent, of the grapes 
consigned to Germany were re-exported, actually to Russia, Sweden and Denmark. 
Notwithstanding tins re-export, Germany stood, in respect of volume of imports, 
at the head of the importing countries. On the other hand in respect of 
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quality the German import conlinued to be inferior to that of Great Britain, so 
that in spite of the excess in volume, the value of tne German import for 1911-13 
was only about 13.5 million RM. waile that of Great Britain was 15 million RM. 

> In spite of the new development of grape i)roducing and exporting regions 
in the overseas lands, international trade in the post-war years became more than 
ever a matter of exchange of products within the continent of Europe. The 
trading from Europe to America w^hich had consisted in the consignments made, 
through England, to the United States and Canada, was almost suspended. 
In the United States attention is now being given to the cultivation of table 
grapes, deliveries are made to Canada and there is even an attempt to extend 
the trade in United States grapes to Europe. In this way the relations between 
Europe and America begin to assume a direction contrary to that previously 
followed. For the present the export from the United States goes exclusively 
to (ireat Britain, which also receives grapes from the other overseas countries, 
South Africa, Argentina and Australia. The lands of Southern Europe look 
for their natural markets to Austria and Germany which are left even more than 
before the natural centre for imports, with the result that Germany has of all 
States the highest per head consumption of imported grapes. The trade rela- 
tions of the Mediterranean lands to the areas supplied by them have undergone 
no fundamental'* modification. 

The international trade in table grapes derives the form of organisation 
from that of the trade in citrus fruits, the same methods being used in the export 
as had proved useful in the citrus trade. The import trade is also carried by 
the same fiims as handle the citrus fruit. Consignments arriving by steamer 
(in the case of Germany principally the Spanish) are distributed in the first 
instance to auction rooms, those impoited overland are passed on to the open 
market by commission firms 

III — Survey oe Countries. 

The following survey is confined to those lands which are of greater import- 
ance for international trade as producing regions or regions possessing a surplus, 
or else as regions of consumptiom In consequence of the very dissimilar material 
it has not proved possible to treat different countries in the same detail. From 
considerations of space items regularly falling below some hundred quintals are 
omitted, but are naturally included in the totals. The figures for the year 
1930 were not available in full at the time of closing the work of collection. 

(a) Exporting Countries, 

1 — The Western 'Mediterranean Region and Portugal. 
vSpain. 

In respect of area under cultivation vine growing holds the third place after 
the cultivation of cereals and olive-growing; the value of the production is only 
less than that of cereals and leguminous crops. The area under table grapes 
is estimated at approximately 4 per cent, of the whole area under vine growing. 
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The main zones of table grape and wine grape growing are found in different 
parts of the country. Grapes for wine are cultivated on a large scale prin- 
cipally in the provinces of Catalonia and La Mancha in Northern and Central 
Spain, smaller undertakings of the kind are found in all parts. The large 
cultivations of table grapes, especially those of which it is intended to export 
the produce, are found in the Southeast of the peninsula in the province of 
Almeria and the neighbouring zones of Granada and Murcia. Table grapes are 
also grown in the district of Madrid, Badajoz, and Malaga, but in smaller quantities 
and in the first instance for the provisioning of Madrid and other local markets 

In Almeria table grape cultivation is predominant. Almeria is not natur- 
ally well endowed; the climate is very hot, the whole country is rocky and much 
fissured, the surface seal is shallow, the precipitation is low {the average being 
less than 200 mm ), so that on the whole ten per cent only of the area comes 
under agricultural or horticultural cultivation. The vine stocks are planted 
in the valleys and 011 the terraced sides of the valleys, wherever there is enough 
earth for the plant to strike root The natural water supply has to be f requenth 
supplemented by artificial irrigation. All such schemes are liable to encounter 
serious difficulties, some idea of these difficulties being gained from the fact 
that irrigation water in Almeria costs nearly seven and a half times as much 
as drinking water in Madrid T^'^or the production of a cask'of table grapes 
(about 30 kg ), the supply of water alone entails expenditure of more than 10 RM 
The conditions of communications and transport are very primitive in the produc- 
ing districts, so that the grapes, unless the vineyard happens to be situated near 
one of the few practicable roads, have to be conveyed on mule or ass back to 
the collecting centres In spite of these far from encouraging conditions ~ which 
are among the least favourable in vSpain - it has actually been possible to form 
in this x^rovince the centre of the table grape production, primarily because 
under the hot sun of Almeria the quality of the table grapes is so remarkable 
as to be unsurpassable by that of any other grapes grown in the open The 
greatest intensity of production prevails. High yields of from 200 to 250 kg , 
per vine are by no means unusual. Next to the Almeria grapes, which also 
enter trade as Ohanez grapes, the Malaga and some types of muscat grapes are 
cultivated throughout Spain A specially prized variety of Almeria grapes is 
the ' Uva legitima ' Almeria grapes are gathered from the beginning of Sep- 
tember up to the third week in October. 

About three quarters of the table grape production is consumed in Spain 
itself. In 1924 out of a production of 2,302,240 quintals approximately 510,000 
quintals were exported, in 1925 out of 2, xi6,8oo approximately 448,000 quintals 
The exports have been maintained at about the same height since 1904-05, and 
even in tha post war years there was on the whole np tendency to increase 


Spzni^h Export of Table Grapes in thousand quintals 


Year 1921 

312 

Year 1626 

262 

)) 1922 

406 

)) 

IQ27 

364 

)) 1923 

456 

» 

1928 

464 

» 1924 

518 

» 

1929 

610 

» 1925 

4 Q 3 


1930 .... 

385 
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The export trade of Spain is in the first instance determined by the absorption 
capacity of the English markets, which take nearly two thirds of the grapes 
exported from Spain, At the present time Germany stands second among the 
importing countries. Before the war the United States took precedence, import- 
ing nearly three times as much as the German import of that time. Since 
1924 the United States no longer import Spanish grapes, the importation being 
completely prohibited on the ground that larvae of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
iCeratitis capitaia) had been found in the imported Spanish grapes. Accord- 
ingly markets were found instead in Norway. Sweden and Denmark, as well as 
in (jermany. 


Export of Table Grapes from Spain in 100 quintals 




Avkragb 



IQII 

1928 

1929 

X930 

Value in pesetas 

16,10^,000 

10,073,000 

30,650,000 

25,040,000 

Total export in 100 quintals . . . 

4 026 

4.fM 1 

6,101 

4,852 

Including export to 





Denmark 

ro 

T03 

105 

75 

Germany 

607 

i.iH 


710 

Finland 

1 

14 

25 


France 

140 

484 

()ii 

682 

Great Britain 

2,227 

2,494 


r/>7i 

Norway 

20 

150 

126 

148 

Austria 


— 

— 

- 

Sweden 

North Africa. International and 

1 

88 

lu 

101 

Spanish Zone (1) 

12 


M 


Argentina 

22 

— 


- 

Brazil 

77 

123 

106 

ou 

United States 

1,400 

I 




(i) Including Morocco. 


Spanish grapes are exported in wooden casks which hold from 20 to 30 kg., 
of grapes. The fruit is packed in cork sawdust, or occasionally in fine wood 
shavings, a method which prevents bruising and at the same time ensures 
preservation. 

Portugal, 

The production of table grapes is relatively small compared with Spain, 
in spite of the suitable climatic and soil conditions and the favourable position 
of Portugal in relation to the principal consuming countries. The reason for 
the smaller production may lie in the system of land tenure. Cultivation of 
table grapes in th? full sense is practised to a limited extent only' On the 
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other hand the best products are selected from the early maturing and choicer 
kinds of wine grapes and sold as table grapes. For this purpose the Boal Dona 
Blanca and Formosa grapes are especially employed. It is on a very small 
proportion of the vineyards only that cultivation of the recognised kinds of table 
grapes by application of progressive methods ivS carried on. 

Up to the time of the world war the increase in grape exports from Portugal 
was slow, but since then undei pressuie of international competition to which 
the Portuguese industry is subjected in respect of technique both of production 
and trade, the exports have declined sharply. The competition most severely 
felt was that of the French table grapes, which have displaced the Portuguese 
table grapes almost entirely on the market which was the most important for 
them before the war, viz , the Netherlands. A slight rise ma}" be noted in 
the exports to Great Britain, while the exports to Germany and Brazil have 
declined. 


Export of Table Grapes from Portugal. 


Year 

In 1000 

escudob 



In 

100 quintals 



1 

Totai 



including export to’— 



Denmark 

Germany 

Crieat 

BnUin 

Nether 

lands 

Argen* 

tina 

Brazil 

1928 

3 041 


■ 


■ 

■ 

■ 

50 

1929 

4,0 ^0 

^92 







19^0 

1 


n8 

■ 




■ 
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France. 

France is an important producing and exporting country in respect of 
table grapes, but also imports grapes for table use. Three forms of table grape 
cultivation may be distinguished, the out-door or field cultivation, the espalier 
cultivation and that carried on under glass The first type is of the most impor- 
tance in France; there is however a considerable production of espalier grapes, 
while glasshouse cultivation takes a subordinate place only. 

The open-air field cultivation is mainly found in the South, with its favour- 
able climatic conditions, in the departments Uot-et-Garonne, Tam-et-Garonne, 
and Vaucluse, which account for nearly half of the whole area under cultivation 
and of the whole production. The departments of Var and Lot are also of im- 
portance. In Central France the only extensive cultivation is in the department 
of Yonne; owing to the cooler climatic conditions however the average yields 
in Central France are comparatively very low, so that the real importance of 
this region is less than would appear simply from the proportionate area under 
table grape cultivation. In Northern France it is not practicable to effect 
open air cultivation. The best kinds of grapes for field cultivation are found to 
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be the Chasselas dor4, followed by Muscat, Oeillade, Alicante, and Blue Portu- 
guese. These ripen from August to November. 

Espaliei growing is concentrated in the - more xetnote - neighbourhood of 
Paris; and especially in the departments of Seine and Marne . The little town of 
Thom^ry near Fontainebleau is the centre and is celebrated for the exceptional 
quality of its grapes. Outside the town the grapes are trained on walls erected 
for the purpose, which taken all together account for a wall surface of more than 
120 hectares, and for a total length of several hundred kilometres. The vines 
are protected against splashing rains by glass windows, which are fixed along the 
upper edge of the wall in penthouse fashion. This form of intensive espaher 
cultivation is very similar to production under glass. Even in the streets of the 
town, in place of the usual gravSs plots and front gardens, espalier vines are trained 
and clamber all over the houses. The principal kind grown as espalier vine is 
the Black Frankenthaler, the kind usually found also in the glasshouses of Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands. The grapes are placed in cool chamber storage 
during the autumn and appear, after the season is over, carefully graded and 
packed for sale in the better Parisian fruit shops. 

The French yields in table grapes have shown remarkable increase in the 
last 20 years, probably not so much in consequence of extension of the areas 
under cultivation as of greater intensity in methods, etc. 


Areas under Yield 

cultivation in looo 


ha qumtalb 

1909-13 19.065 647 

1927 24,200 1,078 

1928 22,160 1,119 


Approximately one third of the French production in table grapes is usually 
sent abroad At the present time France exports nearly double the quantity 
of table grapes as in pre-war times. The main countries taking French grai)es 
are Germany and Switzerland The extraordinary increase in the exports to 
Switzerland may be noted. 


Export of Table Grapes from France. 


YEAR 

1 

In 1000 

francs 

XOIAL 

In xoo quintals 

1 including export tu — 

Germany 

! 

Switrcrland 

Average iQu-13 


i 

97 ? 

179 

1928 . . ' . . 

105,003 

4.«54 

3,002 

r,oo|. 

1929 . . 

107,719 

4.874 

^,791 

980 

1030 ... 


2,213 

i 511 

619 
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In consequence of increased home production there was no rise in imports 
of grapes during post war years before 1930. The chief import is of Algerian 
grapes, which for the most part arrive on the French market at the time when 
the season for home grown grapes has not yet begun. Spanish grapes which 
occupy the second place in imports generally come on the market at the end of 
the season for French outdoor grapes. The increased importation of 1930 is 
to be attributed to the especially good grape harvest in Algeria. A proportion, 
which it is difficult exactly to determine, of the grapes imported are re-exported. 


Imports of Table Grapes into France, 


YEAR 

In 1000 

francs 

Total 

In xoo quintals 

including export from — 

1 

Spam 

Algeria 

Average 1911-M 

h027 

S04 

ro8 

781 

1928 . 

11.278 j 

877 

2 5 <; 

()o8 

1929 

24 . 5 SO 1 

896 


-- 



45.925 1 

I, 00 l 




lTAI,Y. 

The production of grapes may be stated as from 65 to 75 million kg. By 
far the larger proportion is utilised for making wine. The turn over to table 
grape growing is still in its initial stage. Up to the present the movement is 
limited mainly to a tendency to sell choice assorted kinds of wine grapes as 
table grapes. It is only occasionally that the necessary improvements are made 
in the vineyards or that table grape kinds are planted specially. Consequently 
in the earlier Italian statistics the production of wine and table grapes was not 
kept apart, and it was not till 1929 that the distinction was made. In 1924 
it was estimated that approximately 500,000 quintals were sold as table grapes. 
For 1929 according to the statistics there was a production of 775,000 quintals 
and for 1930 one of 842,000 quintals. Hence only about one per cent, of the 
whole production of grapes is used for table purposes. The importation of table 
grapes is very small. 

The progress in table grape production within the last few years is in part 
due to the efforts of Signor Mussolini. The National Export Institute {Istituto 
Nasionale per I* Esportazione) has made regulations in regard to the standard to be 
reached by grapes for export and their packing, these regulations being intended 
to serve as a basis for the subsequent introduction of an Italian national 
mark for table grapes. The Export Institute recommends the thinning of the 
grapes when they have attained the size of peas: up to 75 per cent, should be re- 
moved. Stress is also laid on the necessity of consigning for export only grapes 
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that have ripened on the vine, as the sugar content does not increase after gather- 
ing. The grapes should not be touched by the hand during the gathering, 
and the greatest possible care must be taken in handling during transport to the 
packing sheds. Once there the grapes should be cleaned and graded according 
to their degree of ripeness and their appearance. Packing should never be done 
in more than two layers. 

The great vineyards for the production of table grapes for export lie in Apulia, 
Emilia, Tuscany, Sicily, the Abruzzi and the Upper Adige. The kinds which 
come on the market as table grapes are quite distinct. The most widely diffused 
is the Chasselas, which is grown in particular in Sicily, Apulia, the Marches, 
Tuscany, and Emilia. Out of the many other kinds, the Terracina and 
Pizzutello table grapes may be especially mentioned on account of their quality 
which is much above the average. In the Upper Adige, and especially in 
the neighbourhood of Merano, the so-called cure grapes are grown which are 
regularly supplied to the sanatoria of Merano, but are also conrigned to the 
Central European markets. On new vineyards special kinds of table grapes 
are bring planted, in particular the Panse precoce, a very early variety, and 
the medium early kinds, Uva Regina, Italia and Zibibbo. Among late kinds, 
Razaki rosso, and the Ohanez, which come originally from Almeria, deserve 
special mention. The ([uality of the Italian grapes varies somewhat with the 
different technique of jproduction and with the greatly differing climate in the 
various production areas, and is also affected by the actual weather at any time. 

The increased production of table grapes in the last five years has had the 
effect of stimulating the export of the product as well as the home trade. Up 
to iqzg the exports of grapes from Italy had not greatly risen in comparison with 
the pre-war times, but in the year 1930 the export was nearly doubled. 


Export of Table Grapes from Italy, 
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1 
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22 
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\<)0 
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20 

— 
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J 40 



47.079 

2,864 

“ 

-- 



- 
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68,778 

4 . 53-2 









Up to the present time the Italian export has been almost exclusively 
directed towards the Central European markets which are reached by railway. 
So far the volume of overseas consignments is inconsiderable and the oversea.s 
trade only at an initial stage. For a long time past Germany has taken the 
'largest proportion of the export, vSwitzerland coming next, but at a considerable 
distance. Since the war only about one fourth to one third of the pre-war 
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quantity can be marketed in Switzerland. This is partially balanced by the 
increase in the Austrian demand, as the most important area of table grape 
production (Merano) has been lost to Austria owing to the frontier changes. 

The difficulties of the Italian table grape market cannot be wholly removed 
by an increased export, and in consequence efforts are made to increase home 
consumption. With this object a great grape festival {Festa delVuva), has 
since 1930 been celebrated throughout Italy in connection with the vintage, 
renewing in some sense the ancient local October feasts {Qttohrate). This fe.sli- 
val gives character to towns of all sizes lying in the vine districts. Under direction 
of the local and often of the municipal authorities processions are formed in 
which the vinedressers and many of the Fascist organisations, including the 
juvenile sections, take part. In addition, during the period 15 August to 15 No- 
vember booths are erected in the open places of all large towns, and table grapes 
are on sale, mainly in standard packets of one half and one kilogramme. The 
retail ])rice must not exceed 130 per cent, of the official wholesale price. By 
means ot this large scale propaganda, very considerable impetus has been given 
to the marketing of table grapes in Italy. While in 1925 only about 120,000 
quintals were consumed in Italy itself, in 1929 the consumption was 489,000 
and in 1930, 389,000 quintals, or from 40 to 60 per cent, of the total production 
Any further development must depend on the purchasing power of the Italian 
population. 

The cultivation of table grapes is also being pushed by means of propaganda 
in the Italian colony of Uybia, where owing to the hot climate grapes ripen 
exceptionally early and can be placed on the market before the season. Good 
kinds of muscat grapes flourish there, but up to the present there is still very 
little cultivation attempted. 

{to he continued) Prof. Dr. Kurt Ritter and Dr. Martin Guttfeed. 
Corrigenda — In Bulletin No q, September 1932 : 

On page; 295 (table) omit ** including " in heading of 3rd and 4th columns 

On page 297 (table) for importing ” read “exporting''. 

On page 298 (table) for “exporting” read “importing”. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

Rural Housing. 

In the March number of 1930 of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economic*! 
and Sociology there appeared a first article on the subject of rural housing (i) 
After some general remarks on the importance of the subject as universal!}" 


(1) In that article and also in the bjoklet . ** I<es habitations rurales en Europe which fonned 
the contribution of the Institute to the Euroi)ean Rural Hygiene Conference, the following coimtries 
were taken into consideration • Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England 
and Wales, Einlond, France, Germany, Irish Free State, Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United States ol America, Uruguay. 
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recognised, alike from the economic and social standpoint, some particulars were 
*j;iven in respect of a first group of countries sufficient to give some idea of the 
work undertaken and of the systems adopted by Governments or by various 
institutions with the object of hastening the solution of the rural housing prob- 
lem. It was noted that houses in rural districts are in general insufficient 
in number and frequently unsuitable, and that much reniained to be done if 
the rural masses, and in particular the farm- workers, are to be ensured dw^ell- 
ings providing even the minimum of comfort and hygiene. The conclusion 
reached was that the difficulties to be overcome in regard to farm dwelling houses 
are numerous and of varied character, and that it was important that the Govern- 
ments should intervene directly, and endeavour to do for rural building what 
they have done for town building. It should be recognised that valuable 
efforts have been made by different Goveniinents to remedy the situation. 

One sign of the urgency attached to the question is to be found in the rcsolu 
tions passed in this connection at recent Congresses. 

Special mention may be made of the Congress of the International Feder- 
ation of Woikcrs on the Land (vStockholni, July T931), where it was pronounced 
that houses must be built without delay to meet the needs of the farming families 
and the requirements of hygiene. Also of the Congress of the Agricultural 
Syndicates of France (Lille, 6-8 November 1931), where a resolution in regard 
to rural housing was passed in the following terms : — 

1. That the Loucheur Law (1) be amended so as to reserve to farmers 
and agricultural workers the third part of the credits without any possible 
carrying over to the profit of the other occupations and placing the credits at 
their disposal with the fewest possible formalities, especially when it is a question 
of reconditioning old houses ; 

2. That the credit banks accept the advances necessary to the immediate 
application of the Law of 31 July 1929 (2) on the improvement of the rural 
dwelling, and that the maximum period for the expiry of the loans should be 
extended to forty years, 

On the ‘other hand, in the United States of America, at the first Presid- 
ential Conference on Housing held in Washington from 2 to 5 December 1931, 


(1) Tile T, )iKiieur of July 1928 provideb fur the onstructioii or rccunditiouinj? ul 260,000 
dwellinfi;^, iududiug 20(j,ooo cheap dwellings and 60,00 dwellings at a moderate rent, within five years, 
and one third ot the credits voted for the carrying out of this prograumie must be expressly reserv'cd 
to the rural districts. 

(2) The I,aw of 31 July 1929 was intended to effect improvement in the houfeiiic; couditions of 
agricultural w*)rkers. Public administi'ation regulations made in the 18 months following the promul- 
gation of the I^aw fire to determine for each agricultural region the general health eonditions width 
m'ost be satisfied by the housing of the iann workers ; the prescribed measures must be ciirried out 
within one year for farms of more than 100 hectares of arable and grass land, within two years for 
farms of itom 50 to 100 hectares, within three years for those of less than 50 hectares ; the agricultural 
credit banks are empowered to make loans to rural owners, up to 100,000 francs as a maximum, repayable 
within a period of 25 years, the rate of interest being always lower by 1.50 per centv at least than the 
discount rate of the Bank of France. 
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the Commissions of the Conference laid down certain principles, among them the 
following : The advantages and the protection granted to town-dwellers should 
be extended as rapidly as possible to the rural districts/' 

A thorough examination was made of the question, more particularly from 
the hygienic point of view, by the European Conference of Rural Hygiene, 
which was held at Geneva on 29 June 1931 (i) It was here recognised that 
there was an urgent need of improvement in the housing conditions in the 
rural districts, and it was admitted that the miserable and unhygienic conditions 
of a laige proportion of the houses in the country form one of the main causes 
of certain demographic phenomena, such as the higher rate of mortality in 
country districts as compared with the cities, the tendency for a movement of 
the rural population towards the urban centres, etc. The Conference discussed 
the rural housing problem especially from the technical point of view, and 
with the object of establishing all the necessary details for attaining sound 
and healthy buildings and for avoiding a large number of the defects which 
often constitute the hygienic waste of the old country dwellings including 
especially (2) : 

(a) overcrowding ; there are not enough suitable houses ; the number 
of bedrooms per house is inadequate, either because the house is too small, or 
because at the time of preparing the plans the existing space was not properly 
utilised ; apart from the cubic air space necessary, it should be noted that a 
certain height is required in the rooms for ordinary purposes of convenience, 
[h) the inadequacy of the arrangements made for sanitation, for toilet 
requirements, for the disposal of water used in the household; 

{c) too great proximity of the cow sheds, etc., to the dwelling house, 
{d) proximity of manure heaps and other sources of harmful emanations 
or infiltrations; 

{e) damp conditions arising from the situation or the nature of the 
construction of the house; 

(/) absence of proper ventilation, lighting or heating, 

(g) inadequate protection against mosquitos, flies and dust?; 

(h) faulty aspect and consequent lack of sunshine. 

As valuable means for improvement of rural housing are recommended: 
education, credit at low rates and other methods for improving the economic 
position of the agriculturist, voluntary association, legislation with effective 
enforcement of measures. 

The construction of public buildings which are models from the hygienic 
standpoint is strongly recommended, as well as the erection of model houses as 
regards a number of selected points. It is considered that in this way a stimulus 
will be given to individual enterprise. 


(r) PfDf VitxoRio PuNToNx: Discussion of Economic and Social Problems ot Agnailturc at the 
European Conference of Rural Hygiene. Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Soaologv, 
No It, November 1931. Rome, International Institute of Agnculture 
(3) See the Proceedings of the Qjeneva Conference 
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The Conference was also in agreement in regard to the following ideas and 
principles: 

** The rural population wiU more readily be brought to take an interest in 
the healthy dwelling if the preparation of the building plans is preceded by a 
study of local customs and of economic and social conditions, so that full account 
may be taken of regional characteristics. 

** Loans at a reduced rate, subsidies and fiscal exemptions may be granted 
by the legislature and constitute effective means of improvement of rural hous- 
ing Premiums for the construction of suitable houses give an excellent result 
in comparison with the amount of money so expended. 

** Building codes ought to be in existence showing the minimum requirements 
relating to situation, aspect, lighting, ventilation, etc. The effectiveness of 
such codes depends on their strict application accompanied by expert methods 
of inspection; preparation by means of propaganda is also essential to succeSvS. 

** The application of the codes should not be entirely left to the local 
authorities. 

The sanitary authority should have jurisdiction in all questions of a sanitary 
kind relating to the dwelling house. 

** Preparation and distribution of standard plans, meeting general sanitary 
requirements as well as regional needs, have given good results, and such a method 
should \)e encouraged. The houses so designed should be simple in plan and 
economic in construction. 

In regard to the housing of farm workers in particular, the Conference was 
of opinion that its improvement presents certains difficulties which cannot be 
met merel}^ by education or the employment of persuasion. In this respect 
the farm worker is in a special position of inferionty. Adequate legislative 
measures properly applied and financial public assistance are also essential for 
the gradual solution of this problem. 

The unsatisfactory housing conditions of this class of workers form an 
additional stimulus to their migration to the towns where more attention is 
given to the housing of workers This tends to lower the standard of life in 
the country districts and acts as a check on progress in hygiene 

The organisation in the different countries of services of sanitary inspection 
was recommended, such services to ensure with all the necessary authority that 
the hygienic conditions of the housing of farm workers are satisfactory and that 
the regulations issued on the subject are observed The Conference called atten- 
tion to the recommendation of the International Labour Conference (1921) 
on the subject of the housing of farm workers 

Improvement of houses by appropriate methods of repair (reconditioning) 
has also been taken into consideration, in the belief that when such work is 
properly directed and supervised it is hkely to give excellent results at com- 
parativelj’’ low prices. 

The opinion was also expressed that the construction of model villages and 
farm colonies is of special importance in view of healthy rural housing, and 
that the tendency to place industrial establishments in the rural districts is to 
be encouraged, since building of this kind on modem lines tends td be followed 
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by the formation of model villa|es meeting all sanitary requirements. In the 
course of preparation of the plans of these villages and farm colonies, the sanitary 
authorities should have jurisdiction over all questions relating to hygiene or 
improvenient of existing sanitary conditions. 

Some of the considerations and principles indicated above had already, as 
will be shown later, influenced the legislation of certain countries, but their 
more universal and stricter adoption is greatly to be desired. It is true that 
there are also collective agreements containing certain clauses regulating rural 
housing, but as the main object of these agreements is usually that of regulating 
hours of work and wages, the question of housing is frequently relegated to 
the second ])lace, and actually no appreciable improvement has so far resulted 
from attempts at regulation by means of collective agreement. It is conse- 
quently felt that the most appropriate method of providing adequately and 
effectively for housing requirements is a legislation of a detailed and, if possible, 
special character. It is not essential that this legislation should form part of a 
Hygiene oi Building Code, nor need it form the subject of a distinct text What 
is essenlitil is that a sufficient number of points should be fixed as clearly as pos- 
sible, that the legal provisions should be really practical and above all that they 
should be enforced (i). 

In recent developments ol the housing policy of Governments theie may be 
noted a tendency to include the rural problem under the urban. Thus in Italy, 
the single text of jo No\/ember igiq, No. 2318, included newly-erected rural build- 
ings in the exemption from taxes and additional charges, and extended to them 
the credit advantages granted to urban building; in France, the legislate e acti- 
vity in favour of i)opnlar housing during the last fifty >ears was general in scope 
and was intended to benefit alike town and country areas, in the Netherlands, 
the law of 1901 on insanitary dwellings included instructions in regard to hygiene 
and made provision for grants in aid equally for urban or rural centres ; in 
Belgium, the law of ii OciohtiT igig set tip the Soctete Nationale dei> HabitaUons 
a bon man he whicn makes it its business to promote alike both town and country 
building (2) ; similarly in Rumania, an agricultural country, where the worker 
in the industrial centres comes from the country, there is a single type of 
popular dwellinghou^e, and the legislation on the subject has a joint character. 

In addition to this legislation applying to both town and country as 
a consequence of the similar economic elements in the problems, special 
legiwslatioii and special goverimiental activities are lieing undertaken for the 
country districts. Here a further distinction should be made between the regions 
in a countiy which are being brought under organic schemes of land .settlement, 
land reclamation and transformation, and the regions for which plans of this 
kind are not in existence. In the first case perceptible progress may be noted 


(x) Sec article on the Housing of Fann Workers in the International Labour Review ^ Vol. XXV, 
No. 3, Geneva, March 1932. 

(2) Fbsmai^o Gossbrxbs, DtrecUfur g^n^al de la SocM nationale des habitaiions d bon marchd: 
ly’hahitaUo& ^ bon marchi en Belgique. Revue 4 u Travait, 33*^ year, No. 8. Brussels, September, 1932. 
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ill respect of number of buildings and their sanitary condition, a progress which 
is due to the financial assistance of the vState and to its systematic direction and 
super\dsion ; in the second case, on the contrary, where the provision must be 
made by private initiative with only very small grants in aid and without any 
strict public control, a certain slackening and even a definite stoppage is notice- 
able due to the price crisis which especially affects the farmers. 

It is of interest moreover to note the great caution with which schemes 
having reference to rurgl building are now examined, in view of the financial 
difficulties of the present time. Care is taken to ascertain the econcmiic suitability 
in relation to the size of the farm for which the buildngs aie intended ard 
the return obtained from it. In the past a disproportion was often noticed 
between the rural buildings and the extent of the farm and its farming s}steiu, 
trequently entailing far too heavy a burden on the farmer. It is now moic 
lully understood that it is necessary to proportion the expenditure on buildings 
to the size and type of the farming enterprise. This is confirmed, for instance, 
by the instruction given by the Union of Swiss Peasants to its Building 
Dejiartments. The purport of this is that they should not undertake to 
carr}’ out rural buildings without having examined the applications fron» 
the economic and financial standpoint Persons intending to undertake the 
('onstructiou of buildings must first fill up a schedule distiibuted in adv^ance 
by the Union, stating the amount of the expenditure coiitemidated. This 
statement of the expense is examined by experts with reference to the value 
of the faim and the financial situation of the applicant, and the decision as to 
whether the application may be accepted or not rests with these experts In 
cases where further confirmatory cncpiiries are necessary, special surveys are 
luidertakeii by the Valuations Office of the Union. In Italy the Under- vSecietary 
of State for integral land reclamation bases all action on the same principle 
of economic control. 

Technical en<piiries, valuable as they are for the solution of questions relating 
to the improvement of sanitary conditions in rural neighbourhoods, become in 
fact in the present situation, subordinated to the economic factor, lixtensive 
schemes of improvement, as any far reaching reforms in rural building, ie(juire 
means for their execution which frequently cannot be supplied by private 
persons, and can only be ensured by the intervention of public authorities, 
either directed at co-ordination of private funds, or, more effectively still, 
making loans or even grants of funds without stipulation of repayment. 

Some account of the work done by the Governments is given here in the 
form of notes, which in the case of the countries dealt with in the pj-evious 
article, will bring up to date the information there given. For countries not 
previously dealt with a short synopsis of governmental activity will be given. 


England and Wales. — The question has become one of national interest 
as the housing shortage is, as elsewhere, reacting unfavourably on the prospects 
of the agricultural industry and is hampering attempts at rural rece>nstruction. 



Under th^ Addison Scheme (Housing, Town Planning, etc. Act, 1919) the 
local authorities were empowered to build houses for the working classes and 
to let them at what were virtually pre-war standard rents. The total number 
of houses completed in rural districts under this Act was 35,915 

The Housing Act of 1923 (Chamberlain vSeheme) provided for the payment 
of an Exchequer contribution at the rate of £6 annually for 20 years for 
each house erected according to the conditions of the scheme, and permitted 
the Local Authority to grant further assistance from the rates. The Exchequer 
contribution was reduced to £4 for houses completed after 30 September 1927, 
and was finally withdrawn in respect of houses not completed before 1 October 
1929. The total number of houses erected in rural districts under this Act 
was 118,608 

In 1924 by the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act provision was made 
for the pa\meni of an Jixchequer contribution at the rate of £9 per house 
annually for forty years, raised to £12 los. for houses in agricultural parishes 
These houses were subject to certain conditions, including : the obligation to 
reside ; prohibition of assignment, subletting, or alienation of the whole or part 
of the house without the written consent of the Local Authority ; a certain 
limit fixed in regard to the amount of the rent ; a preference to be given to 
large families The Exchequer subsidy was reduced to £ii in agricultural 
parishes for houses completed after 30 September 1927, the local rate subsidy 
being reduced at the same time to £3 155. It may be noted that vSection 
34 of the Act of 19^0, to be referred to later, provides that the County Council 
shall contribute £1 per house annually for 40 years towards the expenses 
of the Rural District Council incurred in the provision of houses erected under 
the Act of 1924 (as w^ell as under the Act of 1930) for the agricultural 
population. 

The total number of houses completed in rural districts under this Act 
(1930) up to 30 September 1931 was 47,059 

It is felt that the chief need in the rural, as in the urban, districts at the 
present time is for the continued construction of houses of the three bedroomed, 
non -parlour type, wdth a total floor area of at least 760 square feet. At the 
present time the cost of a rural cottage of this type may be reckoned at from 
^’355 to £370. 

The Housing Act of 1930 deals with the clearance or improvement of 
unhealthy areas, the repair or demolition of insanitary houses, the provision of 
IJxchequer assistance towards the cost of rehousing operations, rural housing, etc 
County Councils are instructed, as respects the rural districts within their areas, 
to have constant regard to the housing conditions of persons of the working 
classes, and to the extent to whicn overcrowding exists.*' The County Councils 
are further under an ooligation to make a contribution of £i per house 
annually for 40 years towards the expenses incurred by Rural District Councils 
in the provision of houses for the agricultural population. In the event of 
default by a Rural District Council, powers are conferred upon the County 
Council to hold a public local enquiry, and to transfer to themselves the respon- 
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sibilities concerned, and the Minister of Health may himself take action if the 
County Council fail to exercise these powers. 

The object of the Housing (Rural Workers) Act, 1926 was to contribute 
to the improvement of housing conditions for agricultural labourers and other 
country workers by facilitating the reconditioning of old houses and by the 
conversion into dwellings of buildings not previously used for that purpose. 
The Act provides for assistance by grants and by loans to be made available 
by Local Authorities to owners who are willing to undertake the carrying out 
of approved works. Typical examples of the kind of works covered by the 
Act are as follows ! — 

(а) alteration or repair, e, g., the rebuilding of walls ; pointing or rough- 
casting or other substantial repairs to walls ; provision of rainwater gutters or 
pipes ; provision of damp courses : enlargement of windows. 

(б) Enlargement, e. g., the provision of extra accomodation, such as an 
additional bedroom, a scullery or wash house, food larder and fuel store. 

(f) Water supply and drainage; this includes such items as wells, pumps, 
cesspools, etc. 

(d) Sanitary conveniences, e, g., the introduction of more modern con- 
veniences, the provision of a bath, copper or sink, or the provision of gas or 
electricity. 

The amount of the grant, which in practice is usually j^aid to owners after 
the completion of the works, is not to exceed either twothirds of the estimated 
cost of the works or the sum of £100 in respect of each dwelling. The contri- 
bution of the Exchequer towards the expenses incurred by Local Authorities 
under this Act is made by way of annual payments for 20 years, and is ** an 
amount equal to one-half of the estimated average annual charges which would 
be payable by the Local Authority over a period of 20 years in interest and 
loan redemption on a loan equal to the capital value of the grant made by them 
in respect of* each dwelling. " 

The conditions attaching to the grants are somewhat stringent, being as 
follows : — * 

(1) The dwelling shall not be occupied except by a person, whether as 
owner or tenant, whose income is, in the opinion of the Local Authority, such 
that he would not ordinarily pay a rent in excess of that paid by agricultural 
workers in the district. 

(2) The rent payable by the occupier shall not exceed the ** normal 
agricultural rent plus 3 per cent, of the owner's own expenditure gn the 
works. 

(3) The owner of the dwelling shall give a certificate that these conditions 
are complied with. 

(4) No payment by way of fine, premium or otherwise, to be made or 
received on the transfer of the tenancy. 

These conditions remain applicable for 20 years and attach to the dwelling 
irrespective of ownership. 
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As regards loans, these must be secured by a mortgage of the dwelliug and 
must not exceed 90 per cent, of the value of the dwelling after the completion 
of the works. 

Up to 31 March 1931, assistance had been given or promised under the 
Act in respect of 4,391 dwellings by 164 Local Authorities. At the same 
date the reconditioning of 3,377 dwellings had been completed, and grants 
amounting to ^1:255, 147 had been paid, an average of approximately C76 
])er house. 

It was originally intended that assistance would be available under this 
Act only in resi)ect of applications received by the Ivocal Authority before 
I October 1931. Us ai>plication was however extended by the Hou.sing (Rural 
Workers) Amendment Act, 1931, for a further period of five }^ears, viz. to 30 
September 1936. 

According to a statement made in the House' of Commons on 7 July 1931, 
about 410,000 new dwellings had been constructed at that date in rural districts 
in ICngland and Wales since the War. It was also stated that the building 
programmes submitted to the Ministry of Health on beiialf of Rural District 
Councils under the Housing Act, 1930, failed to show that the real needs of the 
agricultural workers were likely to be met under the Acts of 192^ and 1930. 
In view of this situation, the Labour (Tovernment introduced a special meas- 
ure which was passed under the title of the Housing (Rural Authorities) 
Act on 31 July 1931. This Act enables “special l^xchequer contributions'’ 
to be made to certain rural housing authorities for the provision of houses 
in agricultural parishes for agricultural workers and persons of substantially 
the same economic condition The Act provided for the appointment of 
a Central Advisory Committee for hmgland and Wales and a second body 
for vScotlaiid, to consider applications for the special assistance, submitted 
by the Rural District Councils concerned (in vScotland, Count}’ Councils). 
In ordei to ([tialify for the special assistance, the Rural District Councils 
w^ere to present their applications to the Committee before 30 Kovem- 
her 1931 

The special assistance which tne Committee may recommend will take the 
form of annual grants i»ayable in addition to the Exchequer contribution payable 
in rc.spect of the houses under the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924. 
These annual grants will be fixed in amount for d period of 40 years The 
Committee will endeavour to secure that the gross rental of any assisted house 
shall not exceed 4s. td. a week. 

In a Memorandum (1) dated November 1931, relating to rural housing, 
the National Housing and Town Planning Council recommends, infer alia, the 


(i) Mem iTADdtim up >n ^he Rural Housing Problem, with special reterence to the pro\isu,ns of the 
(Pinanclal Proviiions) Act. ; the Housing Act, 1930 ; the Housing (Rural W’orkers) Acts, 
1926 and 1931 ; and the Hottsing (Rural Authorities) Act. 1931, by John G. Martin, Secretary of the 
N itlonal H:>using and Town Planning Council. National Housing and Town Planning Council, T.ondon, 
I9U. 
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general adoption of the practice followed by some rural authorities of allotting 
a quarter of an acre of land, instead of the customary one-cighth, to each 
cottage. 

The Council also recommends that the sanitary authorities should inspect 
dwelling houses in their districts and should close, until such time as they are 
made fit, any houses which are represented by the Medical Ofiicer of Health 
as unfit for human habitation In suitable cases influence should be brought 
to bear on owners with a view to their undertaking, with the benefits of the 
Acts, a thorough reconditioning of unfit cottages (i). 

In Austria (2) the housing conditions of the rural workers, which generally 
speaking correspond to the hygienic and social requirements considered necessary, 
vary in accordance with the region and the locality, following local tradition 
o^ usage. On the larger farms the prevailing tyi)e for the permanent workeis 
is that of the W erkswohniin^' (3), while on the small farms and on the family 
farms, especially in the case of married couples, the larger numbei are owned 
houses or houses intended for one or two families and belonging to the 
employer. Labourers who are single men usually li\e under the same roof as 
the emidoyer. 

According to the constitutional Law of the State, it is the provinces which 
must make provision for the supph^ of houses for the rural workers In 1930, 
ill view of the increasing tendency to migrate to urban centres, the AUvStrian 
< 70 verninent was obliged to make grants in aid, so far as the national budgetan 
resouices allowed, the subsidies being granted under certain conditions for the 
purpose of adaptation and repair of houses intended for rural workers 

In application of the Federal Law of 15 April 1921 (Bundesf^Oieizhlatf, 
No 252), employers in respect of agriculture and sylviculture who have dependent 
on them workers and employees who come under the law for sickness and old 
age insurance, are obliged to contribute to the Federal Fund for housing and 
land settlement. This contribution is at present fixed at one Groschen per perse n 
and per week. The Fund is earmarked for the construction of houses reserved 
for the exclusive use of workers and employees engaged in agricultural or 
sylvicultural work. 

The housing conditions of rural day labourers are naturally more primitive 
than those of the farm hands in regular employment, and donol fully correspond 
to requirements, although in recent years efforts have been made to introduce 
improvements in this field also 


{i) On the present position as regards rural housing see also. John G Martin. “ Housing Week, 
Present Opportunities and Needs Manchestet Guatdian, lyCttidon, 28 January 19^2. — ** »Sonie Notes 
on Housing in England”, Woman's Leader ^ V^ol XXIV, No. 5, London, March 1932. 

(2) Communication sent to the International Institute of Agriculture by the BundamtntsUnum 
fur I^nd- und ForstwirUchaft, 

(3) See p. IQ ot “ Ees habitations ruralcs. Contribution h la Conifcrence d’hygidne nirale (Society 
dea Nitions, Gendve, 29 juin 1931 ) International Institute ol Agriculture, Rome, 
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The housing of the owners of family farms or of peasant faxuUi^ may 
said to be good and even very good in the regions frequented by tourists and in 
the neighbourhood of the larger towns. 

Any failure to reach this standard in other regions or to observe 
hygienic requirements may be ascribed to the poverty of the population 
and to the fact that in many localities, the necessary account has not been 
taken, in the construction of the houses, of the proper internal distribution 
of rooms. 

In view of the agricultural crisis, the majority of the peasant or family 
farming class is compelled to give up hope of improving housing condHions, 
since building expenses are too high and the cost of borrowed capital is too great 
in view of dimini'^hed returns. 

The rural population of Btji^garia (i), including 80 per cent, of the total 
population, is distributed over about 700,000 small independent farms, under 
direct cultivation, with live and dead slock and farm buildings all belonging 
to the cultivator. 

Although Bulgaria is a comparatively small country (about 100,000 square 
kilometres) there is a great variety in its topography, climate and economic 
conditions. This variety is reflected in the rural building There are however 
two main groups of rural building in Bulgaria: (i) building in the mountain 
regions , (2) building in the plains. 

The houses in the mountain regions are usually two storied. The lower 
floor is used for stabling, wiiile the upper part is the dwelling and consists of a 
kitchen in which is the hearth, and one, or two or three rooms, according to 
the economic conditions of the owner Access to the upper floor is provided 
by an outside .staircase which leads to a kind of verandah. This verandah is 
open although roofed, and from it the other rooms are entered to rght and left. 
The low^er part is built of stone; the upper part, which nearly always overhangs 
the walls of the lower floor, is wooden; or more precisely there is a wooden 
scaflclding with the interstices filled in with bricks, either kiln or sun dried, or 
sometimes a frame of branches is made filled with rough cast clay All rural 
dwellings have a roof which projects over the walls of the upper floor. The 
roof is made of laths of wood or of tiles; the windows on the lower floor are 
very small, but those of the upper floor are sufficient in number and admit light 
to the extent necessary; they are placed in twos or threes and give a pleasing 
appearance to the white walls. 

In th3 mountain regions the farmyard is small, the dwelling is placed at 
one end of the yard, and the outhouses are surrounded by a roughly built 
wall (2). 


(1) Acc>rdiii>? a note sent to the International Institute of Agriculture by the architect, 
M. TCHAaDAPOKOPP o\ 

{2) Dimitap C. Vopov: Selisko-stoparski dvor i postr<Iki {The Farmyard and the Farm Butldtnqs), 
l*etch ilnits.1 Bojinovi, 19 



Ther« are of course variations of this fundamental type of the Bulgarian 
rural house according to the different climatic, topographical and economic con- 
ditions, and also according to the standing of the mlvner. 

The greater number of the villages in the mountain regions are in step form; 
the pathways are narrow and tortuous, sometimes paved, sometimes not. 
Especially in spring and autumn these villages are picturesque witn their 
nouses whitewashed within and outside, with their silvery grey wooden roofs 
and their verandahs adorned with flowers, climbing plants, and espaliei vines. 

Dwelling houses in the plain regions usually cover a comparatively large 
area, and for the most part consist of a single floor. They are raised by two 
or three steps above the level of the ground, and outside along the whole length 
of the house or only on the south or west side there runs an open, roofed in, 
verandah. During the sunjnier this verandah is used as a dining room and as 
a bedroom. At one end is the kitchen with the hearth and a kind of oven for 
baking bread; to the right and left of the kitchen are the other rooms. 

^ The stabling is found either behind the house, or to the side. 

Farm or household stores are kept in storeplaces arranged on the sides of 
the house away from the verandah, when the construction of underground 
cellars is not possible owing to the presence of subterranean water. The whole 
is under the common roof of the house which in itself is of pleasing and 
harmonious appearance 

The roof is somewhat sloping and projects considerably over the wall. 
Owing to the slightness of the slope the space under the roof (the tavan) is as a 
rule, both in the houses of the mountain regions and in those of the plains, 
not utilisable It is rare for the roof in Bulgaria to have less than o 30** 
inclination If it is desired to have room under the roof for a barn, the 
walls on the four sides are raised and the house is covered with a flat roof 

In the plains, there is naturally a much greater variety in the tyjie of dwelling 
house, in accordance with climatic and other conditions It is sometimes two- 
storied as in the mountains, but in this case the stabling forms a separate build- 
ing instead of being found on the lower part For some time past there has 
been a tendency in these plain regions to place the stabling at a certain distance 
from the house. 

The building materials for houses and other buildings consist of brick, 
kiln- or sundried, for the walls, and stone for the foundations Roofs are tiled, 
thatched roofs having almost disappeared. The walls are rough cast in clay 
both inside and out and whitewashed The floor of the dwelling is beaten clay. 
The window space is sufficient for the admission ol light into the dwelling. 

Generally speaking, the Bulgarians have an innate sense of the hygiene of the 
dwelling and do all possible to make their homes correspond to good conditions 
of hygiene. 

In regard to the farmyard and the buildings other than the dwellings, it 
is only on the more well-to-do farms that one finds a really satisfactory ar- 
rangement and a sufficiency of building for all purposes. In a .small farmyard 
the farm buildings are placed in line along one side of the house or at most 
form a rectangle. At first sight the buildings seem to have no ^ connection 
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with each other, but on more careful inspection they are seen to be arranged 
with a view to easy communication and control and to protection against 
weather conditions 

The Bulgarian peasant keeps his cereals in special barns ('* Hambari *') 
which are built of planks, or else he places his grain in covered baskets. Maize 
before husking is placed in small huts built of laths and wicker. All such 
storeplaces are situated at about one metre above the level of the soil, and in 
the best ventilated part of the farmyard, but close enough to the house to allow 
of supervision by the owner. Pigs are kept in very primitive sties made of 
rough hewn wood . while the poultry take shelter in the trees for the whole year 
round. 

As a result however of the propaganda work done by experts and by various 
organisations for the encouragement and progress of agriculture, noticeable 
improvement has been effected and at the present day the Bulgarian peasant 
recognises that if he is to make the profits hoped for on stock faiming and 
poultry raising, he must arrange for hygienic stabling and shelter. 

Kneouragement of rural building is due to the Ministry of Public Works 
and the Ministry of Agriculture The ^Ministry of Public Works was active 
in introducing a Law under which all owners who have agreed to construct 
rural building to the types and the plans established by the Ministry will enjoy 
for a period of ten years exemption from the tax on building property. A 
s])ecial technical vSection has been attached to this Ministry, with the function 
of making the necessary proposals for village planning 

The Ministry of Agriculture includes a building office In addition to its 
specific functions which include provision for the buildings on State farms and 
for those of the institutions under the control of the Ministry, this Office also 
publishes popular handbooks which contain plans and instructions in reference 
to rural buildings These are distributed free. The Office also arranges for the 
publication of articles on these questions in several agricultural reviews. 

Courses on rural housing are followed by students of the Faculty of Agro- 
nomy of the University of Sofia, who will be the future rural engineers, and by 
students of the technical school, who will be the assistants of architects and 
engineers. 

The Bulgarian peasant is deeply attached to his home. He erects new 
buildings whenever he can; he repairs and improves the existing buildings and 
throughout preserves his sense of economy, hygiene and comfort. He has intellig- 
ence and good sense, and is moreover always ready to accept advice and even 
criticism from experts, and to add to the knowledge he already possesses. 

(io he continued) 


G. Costanzo. 
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ToNNiES, Prof. Dr. Ferdinand: Kinfuhrung in die Soziologic. Stuttgart, 1931. 
Verlag Ferdinan Knke, 327 pages. 

[To those at all famihar with sociological enquiry and with the problems thus 
raised, the importance of the contribution made by Prof. Tonnics to the subject will 
be already well known. It is generally recognised that a far reaching influence has 
been exercised for nearly half a century on studies of this kind by the distinguished 
sociologist who is President of the Geniiaii Society of Sociology’ {Deutsche Gcselhchaft 
fUY Soziolo^ie). 

Prof. Toimies adopts a method analogous to the research methods of the natural 
sciences. In biology, for example, if complete understanding of tlie organism and of 
the physical and chemical laws which regulate its working is to be reached, the ana- 
lysis cannot stop short of the living cell, and in the same way tlie author endeavours 
to resolve the social organism into its simplest elements, sociological atoms, so to speak, 
so as to arrive at a fuller comprehension. In this way he formulates fmidainental ideas 
on the foims of association which are, as it were, the nuclei of all collective entities, 
alike the comnnmity {Gemcimehaft) and the societv {Geselhchajt). These ideUvS found 
their first expression in the book of his youth: “ (tenieinschaft una ( rescllschaft pub- 
i.slicd in 1887 and now in its seventh edition The plan of the book now mider review 
was submitted originally by the writer to the Fifth Inteniational Congress of Philosophy, 
held at l^aples in 1924. This work is in part a more complete development of some 
l)oints in his general theory and in part an attempt to put his wsystem to the test in 
relation to historical reality. 

According to the author, at the base of every community, in ’the widest sense of 
the word, there is found the family or an association of persons linked together by 
Consanguinity, whereas tlie society is a grouping of persons linked together by a social 
contract, as is the case for e.vample in a joint stock company. The formation of all 
parties, of social classes, of the vState, of the Nation, as also the constitution of trusts, 
syndicates, etc., may be reduced ultimately to tliese two prototypes of vSocial organi- 
sation, being simply derivatives of these at different stages of their sociological de- 
velopment. Historically the commmiity precedes the society in the cultural life of 
any collective entit}". The fonner may be transfonned into the latter, but tht‘ inverse 
of this sociological process nbver occurs. 

A well detennined sociological content corresponds to thLs difference in sociological 
forms, viz, the diverse modes of ownership. To the community there naturally belongs 
the collective ownership of the land, the primitive agrarian communisni. This mode 
of joint holding of land, the origin of which goes back to the dawn of history, survives 
up to recent times in the Carman rural community (Feldgeinein^chaft), in the family 
community of property found among the Southern Slavs {Zadruga), in the agrarian 
constitution of the Russian Mir,, etc. As regards in particular. Prof. Tdnnies 

maintains that, far from being of recent origin, as is affirmed among other writers bj^ 
von Haxthausen, the first to make a study of this Russian form of land tenure, it 
really goes back to the earliest times, and is an agrarian collective fonn based on 
family elements. In making this pronomiceinent he relies rather on his own deductive 
method than on an inductive analysis of economic facts* 
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Private property in general and especially private property in land develops later 
from these forms of joint ownership, in consequence of the predominance, under a 
capitalist system, of the society over the community. This tendency has been Ver} 
noticeable in the agrarian legislation of the different European countries during the 
last two centuries, including the post war measures of agrarian reform. 

This conception of the social structure and this excessive narrowing down of the 
sociological bases has even in Germany found critics among scholars who, if not actually 
attacking the principle, are opposed at any rate to the somewhat dogmatic method 
of presentation. 

The d3mamic forces at work in all social progress arc not, in Prof. Tonnies' opinion, 
to be iotmd in the abstract idea which Hegel postulates as manifesting itself in liistoiy’ 
and detemrining its course, nor in the human spirit of Comte's positivism, nor in tlie 
gradual improvement of the moral sentiments, as held, for example, by Tolstoi. All 
these undoubtedly play e great part in the history of nations, but the most decisive 
factor, that which imprints itself on all social life, consists in the economic conditions 
of a particular epoch. Prof Tonnies accordingly accepts Marx’s postulate of historical 
materialism, although he does not omit to recognise that all the factors in liistorical 
progress, economic, spiritual and political, etc., are blended together and are interde- 
pendent All through history it is always the class economically the strongest which 
strives to endow ils own claims and aspirations with the form of law and justice. This 
is especially the case in agrarian policy In the England of the XVIth century, for 
example, it will be remembered tliat the all powerful landed aristocracy moulded the 
agrarian constitution in such a way, by the so-called ‘ ' clearing of estates ”, or incorporation 
of the i>easant or family holdings into their own lands, or by the enclosure of commons, 
that the right of the landlords kept on growing stronger at the expense of the rights 
of the peasants who saw their lands undergoing repeated and constant shrinkage. The 
same phenomenon may be observed in France throughout mediaeval times and up to 
the Revolution, and in Ck;rmany up to the introduction of the new agrarian consti 
tution at the beginning of the XIXth century. 

An approximate idea only is conveyed in this note of the importance of this work 
It is throughout of great interest but requires on the part of the readei^ a fairly thor- 
ough acquaintance with sociological theory The book will not be found to contain, 
as might be expected from the title, merely ” prolegomena ” to sociology, but rather 
provides a commentary on sociological science, or the theory of pure sociology, at 
least as understood by the author!. 

Horace Pu^nrett Foundation Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland: A. Survey. 
London, George Routledge and Sjss, Ltd., 1931, XIV4-424 pp. 

[This is a companion volume to the Survey of Agricultural Co-operation in England 
previously published by the Horace Plunkett Foundation. Beginning with an historical 
sketch of agricultural co-operation in Ireland and a special chapter on the legal posi- 
tion of the movement, it proceeds to a detailed survey, containing accounts of tlie 
principal co-operative societies in each county in the Irish Free State and in Northern 
Ireland. Statistical tables, relating to the Year 1929, are then given, and there follow^ 
chapters discussing the organisation and working of co-operative creameries, of agri- 
cultural societies, of cr.2dit societies, and of miscellaneous marketing societies The 
final chipter is devoted to an account of the central propagandist and advisory body, 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, and of the similar body that was formed 
in Northern Ireland after the political separation of Northern Ireland from the Irish 
Free State 
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T*i ' a'^'^unt given of the movement is all the more instructive because it is per- 
fectly frank, liie results are not exaggerated; the failures and weaknesses of the 
movement and the mistakes committed aic net cen ceased 

The impression wliich is left on the mind of the readei is tliat the results of so 
many years of devoted effort on the part of the founder of the movement, Horace 
Plunkett, and of his associates are somewhat disappointing Only one form of agri- 
cultural co-operation - co-operative butter-making - has been strikingly successful in 
Ireland and even in this field centralised marketing has not yet been succ'e.ssfully organ- 
ised. The co-operative supply of agricultural requisites has only liad a limited suc- 
cevSS, in spite of the existence of a moderately successful central trading body. Co-opera- 
tive bacon-curing is represented by three successful societies, but the co-operative mar- 
keting of produce other than butter and bacon, though frequently attempted, lias had 
little success Co-operative credit, in spite of much effort to promote it, remains 
almost negligible Perhaps the leason to be drawn from the liistory of the" movement 
is the necessity of concentrating on those forms of co-operation which prove to be 
successful Co-operative dairying was inmiediately successful, and the co-operative 
supply of requisites has been most successful where carried on by dairy societies si<le 
by side with the manufacture of bultei The extension of co-operative supply to dis- 
tricts where there was no scope for a co-operative creamery would probably have 
followed naturally and much of the effort spent in earlier years in the formation of 
special agricultural societies, many of which have since disappeared, might have been 
spared The failure of co-operative credit to develop is not easy to explain, as con- 
ditions in some parts of Ireland do not vSceiii to be fimdamentally different from condi- 
tions in coimtries where it has been a remarkable success, but the fact remains that 
the efforts to promote it in Ireland have been largely thrown away 

The volume is prec'eded by a “ foreword ’’ written by Sir Horace Plunkett, whose 
recent death gives it almost the character of an economic testament Sir Horace does, 
indeed, urge the necessity for a great endeavour to put an end to the present agricul- 
tural crisis and suggests a policy, applicable rather to I^ngland than to Ireland, as a 
beginning of that endeavour ‘‘The mest promising help to the Nation,” he writes, 
“ would be the settlement, upon land outside the wheat-growing area, not of isolated 
.small-holders, but of groups of them carefully selected with a view to their acliieving 
<*conomic independence as rapidly as possible ” The policy may or may not be sound, 
but the arguments by which Sir Horace Plunkett supports it sliow^ that it is inspired 
by that spirit of economic nationalism which is itself so largely responsible for the 
world agricultural crisis] 


Cramois Andr6: Associations ugricoles dans les Colonics Fran^aises Paris, 

Federation Nationale de la Mutualite et de la Cooperation agricole ay Boulevard 
St Germain, Paris VI 

[In this pamplilet is presented? a clear and complete general survey of the present 
state of development of co-operation iix the French Colonies From the fact that the 
author is Assistant Inspector general of the Catsse Nationale de Credit Agfxcole, and 
Technical Delegate of the Fddivaiion Nationale de la M^tuahU et de la Coopitahon Agri- 
cole it may be regarded as authoritative 

After a rapid smnmary of the legal position and of the different forms assumed 
by co-operation in France, the writer proceeds directly to the present conditions of 
co-operation in the c'olonies. For convenience he has divided the colonies into four 
large groups taking as basis the differences of administrative organisation. • 
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Tlie North African group includes colonies lying very near to France and subject 
to the same climatic conditions, and the European settlers represent a lagre proportion 
of the population, so that it is not surprising that co-operation has developed as a 
branch of the organisation in the mother country. Co-operative agricultural credit, 
producers' co-operation, mutual insurance are all well developed, and in Algeria, as in 
'funis and Morocco, these different forms of co-operation are supported equally by the 
indigenous populationas by the European settlers. 

The group of early colonies known sometimes as the “ old colonies " includes 
mainly a certain number of islands, the remains of the French colonial empire of the 
XVTllth centur3\ To some readers it may be a matter of surprise to learn that even 
l^efore the tonuation of agricultural asvsociation in France the^e colonies had, with the 
assistance of the local banks of issue, organised a type of agricultural credit, more espe- 
cially in the WcvSt Indies in 1848 at the time when the abolitiim of slavery dealt a death 
blow to the plantation system 

The agricultural syndicates, the producers' co-operative societies, the co-operative 
agricultural credit societies, are much in favour among the sm.ill cultivators who form 
tile majority of the existing population at the West Indies and Reunion In French 
Ouiana there is only a bank of agricultural credit; in New Caledonia four syndicates 
and in the New Hebrides a producers' co-operative society The French Settlements 
in Oceania have a Credit Bank and several producers’ co-operative vsocieties of different 
kinds 

The group or coUniics wliioh are subject to the ndininistr.ition of Governors Ge- 
neral is the most important from th*^ economic standpoint, as they arc areas of devel- 
opment by the enterprise of a white population which is very small in comparison 
witli the native In the group of African colonics the natives are still too little adapttd 
to Europt'Jin civilisation for co-operation to be developed otherwise than on a small 
scale and under the most primitive forms, vsuch as stock farming co-operati\e societies. 
The European settlers on the other h*ind have formed in these regions associations for 
the protection of their interests 

For Indo-Cliina the situation is altogether different The white settlers are few 
in numbers and have large capital resources, but the great mass of the population is 
made tip of sm ill native fanners whose improvidence has frecjuenlly made it necessary 
for them to contract debts, often with foreign creditors (Chinese or Hindoo), at exces- 
sive rates of interest up to 200 per cent 

The necessity establishing for co-operative agricultural credit among the indi- 
g mous population was becoming strongly felt and the idea has gfiined universal accep- 
tance In 1930 loans were made to the natives through co-operative agricultural credit 
to the amount of 15.108,778 piastres, or more than 151 million francs The number 
of members luis risen to 14,398 A Bank of Agricultural Credit lent to Europeans in 
H)30 a total of 239,080 piastres, th<' membership being only 115. 

Among the mandated countries, Cameroon is the only one with a few native 
producers' co-operative societies and one co-operative agricuHutal credit association] 


E. G. Ndursk and Knapp: The Co-operative Marketing of Livestock. Washing- 
ton D. C. The Bnxikings Institution, 1931 

[In tills volume which deals with a subject of great importance at the pres<‘nt 
time, there will be found not only a general view of all the operations involved m 
the distribution of livestock by co-operative methods, but also a detailed study of 
each of the phases of this distribution. The relative importance of different types of 
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co-operative a^ga^lsation, and the immense part played by these societies in the eco- 
nomic life of a great nation in which livestock products hold a premier place in agri- 
cultural economy are especially emphasised. 

The book is divided into three parts dealing with different aspects of the 
question. 

Part I is devoted to an examination of the livestock shipping associations from 
the time of their Hrst formation, more than a century ago during the jDeriod of pioneer 
lolonisation in Ohio and other regions, up to recent years when after the war this 
movement was characterised by extraordinary {success and rapid expansion. 

A careful study is made of the causes which led to the formation of these asso- 
cifitioiis, vir, the dissatisfaction with the services of local livestock bnj^ers, and tlie 
necessity under which the small growers foimd themselves of grouping for the purpose 
of sliipping their animals to the more distant markets. 

Among the stinmlatuig factors, the authors give tlie hill credit to the large 
fanners’ societies, such as the Society of Equity and the Farmers ’ Union, both of 
which had a very active development throughout the Middle West over a period of 
twenty years. 

In Part II the methods followed by the different local co-operative societies tliat 
were formed in response' to these requirements are described and criticised and a full 
account is give'ii of the changes that came abemt in the system of assembling stock 
or shipping and salt* of stock on terminal markets. The iiiereavsing complexity of the 
services to be rendered by the local shipping association resulted in these bodies also 
undertaking the sale on these important markets Thus as time went on, there was 
the phenomenon of the entrance of the small growers combined m co-tqieratn e socielit‘S 
on the market of the great meat -packing centres. Subsecpiently the national producers’ 
associations adopted the same method, and took delivery on the market of consignments 
lUcifle alike by the local co-operative societies, and by isolated growers, selling on 
commission for the account of both ty|)es of shippers. vSide by side with this system, 
and especially since the extensive pooling of private meat packing enterprises, miotlier 
method of purchasing live stock has <Uvelojx'd which may be described as the direct 
method and consists in buying direct from the vStable or taking the animals direct from 
tile producer, sending them straight to the packers '^ithout jiassing them through the 
market The co-operative societies adapted themselves also to this nU‘thod and 
took steps to facilitate relations between the ranchers of the West, the producers of 
store cattle and the fatteners of the regions of intensive cultivation in tlu* Middle West. 
These latter buy the store cattle and fatten them before reselling on the market of the 
other areas In this way there came into being a new form of co oi)erative purchovse 
and sale, the National Order Buying Company, which renders great sef \ ices to tliese 
two classes of farmers by facilitating “ contacts ” and making unnecessary costly and 
troublesome journeys. 

Auction sales of hogs and of other live stock, and the special types of sales effected 
in the West and South are abso discussed. 

Part III is devoted first to an appraisal of the results accouiplished by co-operative 
live stock marketing organisations, and of the improvements introduced thereby from 
the standpoint of diminution of costs of distribution, and convenience of central market- 
ing organisation for the producer. The intermediary services rendered by thtse com- 
mission co-operative agem'ies also receive recognition. By such means thoroughly 
trustworthy service is ensured, and in addition social advantages result from placing 
in the hands of a representative of the producers a mass of products with the effect 
tliat prices are influenced, a system known as collective bargaining. 
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Ibe Agricultural Marketing Act creating the Federal Farm Board was |>assed on 
15 June 1929, and in this way, as complementary to these channels of distribution 
which were so largelv cooperative in form and methods of working, a central organi- 
sation was consti^ed which although displacing no anxiety to control them directly 
had nevertheless adequate financial means to exercise a powerful influence on their 
policy. 

The action of the Federal Farm Board in this respect was in fact of a co-ordinating 
character with tlie object of obtaining if not a complete stabilisation of prices at least 
some effective limitation of oxcg«^mvo speculation The interest of this book is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that its publication is of so recent a date as to enable the authors 
to make some examination and to give an opinion on the activity of the Federal Farm 
Board 

The app^mdices give information, derived directly from documentary sources, on* 
hog pric'c differentials between principal terminal markets, year to year and seasonal 
hog price differentials, week to week differentials, and day to day differentials between 
tile markets of Chicago, Kansas City, Onialia, Saint-Louis and Saint Paul The apperd- 
also present th*^ behaviour of prices on interior markets, classification as to weight 
and quality as followed by the different large packing companies, the relation between 
direct purchases and hog prices In conclusion examples are given of the teims of 
constitution of various important co-operative associations 

It may hQ added that in the preparation of this valuable work, the authors have 
inontained close touch with persons actively participating in or intimately informed 
concerning co-operative livestock marketing agencies in the United States of America]. 


BovaZ(k.i,u. l>r Alexandre J Agiicultiiuil Credit, London, 1932, P S King 
and Sf)n, I^td pp xxxiv-2()7 

[After some observations of a general character, intended to give the reader some 
idea of th^' essmtials of the subject, the author proceeds to a further detennination of 
the objects of agiicultural credit, the characteri.stics peculiar to this fonn of credit 
and the pla(v it occupies in the general credit structiiie Next follow’S a study of the 
I'apital resources in rural economy, with an examination of their natuie and grouping 
A full account is given of the development of the capital requirements of agriculture, 
requirements wdiich liave growm veiy rapidly in the past and are at present veiy large 
Dr Boyazogi.u proc'eeds to give a general description of the organisation of rgricul- 
lural credit and the forms under which it is found, beginning with a highly condensed 
survey of banks as a w^hole, in which he emphasises the points relating to agricultural 
credit in respect of each type of bank Taking certain criteria as bases, the author 
distinguishes several forms of credit , but he remarks at the same time that there are 
certain combinations of these foniis wliicli are more usually found in practice, and that 
tile most satisfactoiy' groupings are those wliich are based on guarantees. A separate 
chapter is devoted to the subject of guarantees of agricultural credit 

The last chapter is devoted to international agricultural credit The author em- 
phasises the necessity of a scientific distribution of capital resources within international 
rural economy, stating that in his opinion the only solution capable of effecting such 
distribution is the foundation of a central international institution of agricultural 
credit 

The author has taken care to utilise the best sources of documentation and in par- 
ticular as may be seen from the bibliographical list appended to the volume, he has 
made frequent use of the publications of the International Institute of Agriculture]. 
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MisSEr,^ Dr. Karl : WShrungspolitik und Industriepolitik, Agrarpolitik und Sozial- 
politik im Italien der Nachkriegszeit. Verlag Frattz Pietzker. Tubingen, 1931. 

[The object of this publication is to examine the social and economic policy of the 
Fascist regime from its beginning up to 1930. 

'fhe work falls into three parts, and Part I is a general discusvsion of the devel* 
opmcnt of Italian economic life and in particular of the monetary and industrial 
policy of the Fascist Government The questions treated in this first part are: the 
pre-war and war economy, the post war crisis, the opening of the Fascist regime and 
the encouragement given to economic activity, the fall of the lira and the jieriod of 
prosperity followed by the check to prosperity, the revalorisation of the lira and the 
dedationary crisis, Ihe legal stabilisation of the lira and the renewed encouragement 
given to economic activity, deflation once more and the world crisis; a note on the 
course taken by the currency. 

Part II deals with the agrarian policy of the Fascist Government After briefly 
summarising the development of agriculture up to 1925, the writer deals with the 
intensification of production, the Wheat Campaign, integral land improvement, the 
policy relating to agricultural labour, credit assigned to agriculture, adaptation of 
production to demand, tariff policy in its relations with prices, the agricultural crisis, 
agriculture in its relation to the trade balance, forestry policy and economy 

In Part III Dr. IMissel examines the social policy of the Fascist Government and in 
particular the syndical and corporative organisation, the policy as regards wagCvS, the 
labour legislation, social insurances, policy in respect of unemplojmient, etc In con- 
clusion some final considerations are set out as regards the achievements of the Fascist 
reg'ine in the different spheres dealt with by the writer, as well as in regard to future 
I)rospects. As remarked in the preface an acquaintance on the part of the reader with 
the leading ideas and also with the history of Fascism is presumed] . 
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The jubilee book of the Agricultural bank of Bulgaria]. 
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Agricultural statistics report, 1931. Victoria, 1932. 
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Trade n‘port edihxl by the Committee of the Societies of wholesalers'] 

IIoNGRiR Ministers royae hongrots de ^’agriculture. La production 
agiicole du tiionde en 1930, Budapest, [1931 ?]. 

Kurtoglou, F. La Turquie vous ofiEre le niarch^ qu’il vous faut. Donndcs 
pratiques sur son importance, ses richesses, [etc,]. Bruxelles, Goemaere, 1932. 
i34p., ill., port., diagr , 30cm, 

[Results t>f faim accountancy in Norway published by the Royal society 
for the prosperity of Norway]. 

LAND0KONOMISK AARBOG, 1 93 2, Redigeret af det Kgl. Danske Landhushold- 
uingsselskab ved H. M. Knudsen. Kobenhavn, 1932. 

[Annuaire de la cooperation de la Lettonie, edite par Ic Conseil des Congr6s 
cooperatifs lettons, io« annee] 

[aUdgivet ved Landbrugsministeriets foranstaltning »]. 
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Yearbook of rural economics, publislied by the Danish Ministry of Agriculture 
and edited by the Royal society of agricultural economicsj 


I/ATVIJAS KOOPERlTiVTJ KONGRESU PABOME. Latvijas kooperacijas gada gra- 
mata. Desmitais gads. Riga, 1932. 

lyATVijAS KOOPERiTivu KONGRESU PADOME. Parskats par Datvijas koope- 
rativu kongresu padomes darbibu, 1931. Riga, 1932. 

[Yearbook of co-operation of Latvia published by tlie Committee of Latvian 
Cooperative congresses]. 

Liang, I. Versteckter Protektionsmus in der Handelspolitik Greifswald, L 
Bamberg, 1Q30. 144S. (Greifswalder staatswissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, hrsg., 
von Prof Kahler, Nr. 40). 

[Reix^rt on tlie activity of the Committee of Latvian co-operative congresses] 

Maino, B e G Sud- Africa. Roma, P. Cremonese, 1931 304P , tav. 

Masi<ov, P. rejiLCKOxoia&ciueHHas naiiinHKa. MocKBa., Voc)fl,. 1930, v. i. 

[La statistique agricole]. 

Office coop^jraTiF bei<GE. Comptc-rendu du Congr^s k Seraing, 18-20 juin, 
1932. Bruxelles, 1932. 

[The agricultural statistics] 

Preussische Staatsbibwothek. Jahresbericht 1931. Berlin, 1932. 

Kgi, SeiAKAP for norges vei.. Regnskapsresultater fra norske g 4 rdsbruk. 
23. 1930/31. Halden, 1932. 

[R^ultats de comptabilit^ agricole en Norvdge, publi6> par la Socidt^ royale 
pour la prosp^rit^ de la Norv^ej. 

S. S S R. Komtxet po standarxizatsu pri S T. O. CoopHHK .laKoiioAaiojfBUwx 
MaiepHaAOB no KonpocaM crdHAapTHiaiiHH. MocKBa-.leimirrpaA, (>aiiAapiH.janHs h panHOiiaJH<w- 
HHa, 1932. lllp. 22,5cm 

Collection fo legislative material on the questions of standardization]. 

SXOIANOV, P. MaTHMieexa noiHTHKa. Co<^a, UevaTaiiEa “ XyJ^o«l^lIIt1* „ 1932, T82p. 

[Customs policy]. 
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SozxrgJ, ^ Hie history of rural aoddkigy with special reference to its metho- 
d<^ogy Oifii, 1930 z8ap , a6,5cm (Research bulletin of the Gifu imperial college 
of agriculture^ n 11] 

[Title m Gnghsh and Japanese . text m Japanese] 

USSR Chamber of commerce Economic conditions in the U S S R 
Moscow. 193 * »^i- 

/ Weihraitch. H F , VON Razycki~von Hoewei, u aiidere Das Agrar-Notreoht 
Schneidexnuhl, Die Grenzwacht, 1932 143S 


Prctf Ax^EBSakdro BRizi. S$gfUm%o g0n0raf§ deU'lstUtUo, Dir§ttor0 r0spofisabil$ 



The Intemationel Institute of Agriculture at Rome has recendy published under Ae 
tide of: 

LE MAlS DANS LE COMMERCE MONDIAL 

MONOGRAPHIE STATISTIQUE 
(1932, VIII 4* 144 pp., 8vo) Price: 20 lirss 


a rich statistical documentation on the maize trade during the period 1925 to 1932* This 
study, which also contains numerous diagrams, illustrates in an original lorm the extent 
to which each of the principal countries participates in the world maize trade, both as 
importer and as exporter. By the aid of this study the reader is able to judge rapidly 
and exactly, the commercial importance of any statistical data of maize production and 
trade. 

The following is a summary of this publication. 


SUMMARY 

I. — Maize production of the principal producing countries (1925 to 1932). 

II. — Producfl^n of maize (1925 to 1931) and exports by quarters and commercial seasons of the 
principal exporting countries (1925-26 to 1931-32). 

III. — Maize exports of Argentina and Rumania and total net imports of the principal importing 
countries by months, quartets and Argentine and Danubian or North American commercial seasons (1925-26 
to 1931-32). 

IV. Maize exports of the principal exporting countries by quarters and b> the Argentine and 
Danubian or North American commercial seasons (1925-26 to 1931-32). 
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in the statistics of these countries (1925 to 1930). 
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indicated in the statistics of these countries (1925 to 1931) : a) Imports into each country in the ditferent 
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V1I-&. — Distribution of the maize imports of each of the principal importing countries by origin as 
indicated in the statistics of these countries (1925 to 1931) : b) Imports into the different countries in each 
year. 
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of the principal exporting countries (1925 to 1931). 

IX. Comparison between the total maize imports and the imports, originating from Argentina and 
Rumania, of the prindpal importing countries (1925 to 1931). 

X. Apparent consumption of maize in the prindpal importing countries (1925-26 to 1938-31). 

XI. — Monthly and yearly prices of Argentine maize at Buenos Aires and at Liverpool-London and of 
Rumanian maize at Braila and at Hamburg ; the relative importance of shipping freights in the formation 
of prioat (1926 to 1931). 
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World Production and World Trade in Table Grapes [Continued), 

\l,GERIA. 

Cultivation of wine grapes has been the work of monks and colonists. About 
the middle of last century, after vine-growing had almost completely disappeared 
under the long regime of Islam, vineyards were again laid out on the French 
model especially in the provinces of Oran and Algiers. The indigenous Ma- 
hometan population has kept aloof for the most part from vine growing, in spite 
ot special measures of encouragement on the part of the Government. Table 
grape production is of more recent date and was taken up only towards the 
end of the century mainly in the dei)artment of Algiers and the districts near 
the ports. The varieties planted are those most commonly emplo|^ed in France, 
the Chasselas, which has proved particularly prolific in the warmer climate of 
Algeria, yielding 50 quintals per hectare. The sirocco wind^ constitute a special 
danger for Algerian vine growing, and often destroy a large proportion of the 
crop 

The grapes ripen even in the deeper valleys early in July and are despatched 
With the early fruit and vegetables almost exclusively to markets of Marseilles, 
Pans and other large French towns. Smaller quantities are i^nt longer distances 
to Germany ; before the war Germany took about q per cent, of the whole export 
from Algeria. As the fruit conies on the market before the ^actual grape season 
and commands a high price, table grape cultivation expanded rapidly in pre-war 
years Unfortunately production statistics are not available. the years 
1901-03 the export was 37,500, in 1909-13 it was 150,000 ^quintals. After the 
war the exports declined very considerably and it is only in recent years 
(1927-29) that they have attained about one third of the pre-war position. In 
1928 the export was 56,699 quintals, in 1929 it was 64,735 quintals, and in 1930, 
89,255 quintals. • ^ 

This retrograde movement is on the one hand to be attributed to damage 
caused by phylloxera which was introduced into Algeria in 1907. On the other 
hand the absorption capacity of the French market has dwindled owing to the 
expansion of the home production of grapes. So far new markets have not 
b^en found for the Algerian product and consequently a great part of the pro- 
duction must necessarily be consumed within the country. The prpsjtects of- 
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feted by tbe home market are not unfavourable inasmuch as the demand for 
fresh fruit is constantly increasing with the progressive Europeanisation of the 
country and the tourist traffic. 

There is no import of table grapes. 

2. — North West Europe. 

Netheri^ands. 

The earliest cultivation of table grapes in the Netherlands is said to date 
back to the 17th century In the South of the Province of South Holland, the 
part known as Westland ”, outdoor cultivation was attempted, and, thanks 
to the mild climate, the ripening of table grapes proved practicable. In the 
course of the further development of the country table grape cultivation has 
twice changed its form. Since the middle of last century the open air production 
of table grapes, the yields from which were inadequate as well as uncertain, was 
improved and grapes were grown after the French (Thomery) model on walls a" 
espalier vines. This change of method resulted in a much larger production 
and in improvement in quality The ripening process was hastened by the 
more intensive irradiation, so that the espalier grapes could be placed upon the 
market earlier than the ordinary grapes. By 1930 the espalier cultivation had 
reached its highest point. In Westland, which was always and still is the centre 
of grape cultivation, the wall area covered with espalier vines was at that time 
nearly 400,000 square metres The quantities gathered however were not 
large enough to give rise to an export of table grapes The foundations of an 
export trade were laid by the further change over to growing under glass, as in 
that way the cultivation became even less dependent on weather conditions and 
an earlier delivery on the market was ensured According to the first official 
statistics of market gardening published in X904, the area covered by the glass 
houses in which vines were gro^vni was 259,722 square metres, in 1912 the 
area had increased to 673,889, and in 1925 to approximately 1,150,000 square 
metres. Only about 20 per cent, of the glasshouses are equipped with heating 
apparatus; the remainder are the so-called cold houses. At the present time 
the Netherlands stand first among the countries in regard to glasshouse prodtiction 
of table grapes. 

The typical market organisation built up for the trade in vegetables was 
adopted from the first in the trade in grapes. After the gathering when for the 
time being the markets are glutted grapes can be kept in cool storage till better 
prices are once more offered. The most important depot for consignment is 
Naaldwijk. The earliest kind is the Gros Colman grown in warm houses and 
placed on the market at the beginning of July. In the cold houses the principal 
kind grown is the black Frankenthal, which ripens in August, and the black 
Alicante, ripening later still, and suitable also for placing in cool storage, and 
exporting in February Other varieties, such as the Gros Maroc, are of less 
importance. 

A very large proportion of grape production is sent abroad but as statistics 
of production are not available it is difficult to determine the exact proportion. 
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The course of the caqport trade was as follows : 


1905 ...... 144 quintals 1927 41,160 quintals 

1910 1,660 » 1928 53,723 » 

1914 11,660 » 1929 65,696 » 

1924 23,373 » 1930 74,100 » 


Dutch grapes enter trade as luxury fruit, not only because they reach the 
market in part out of season, but also on account of their remarkably uniform 
quality, their excellent grading, packing and setting out. The principal custom- 
ers are Great Britain and Germany, which take over 90 per cent, of the whole 
exports. Sweden and Denmark import only small quantities although to an 
increasing extent. In the last few years grapes have also been despatched to 
the Netherlands Indies, although at first only experimentally. Owing to the 
success of this undertaking, the table grape trade and the steamship companies 
concerned in the despatch to the East Indies are preparing for a largei export 
111 the near future. 


Export of Tabic Grapes from the Netherlands, 


YK 4 R 

In 1000 

florins 


In 

100 quintals 


Totai 

Including exports to — 

Denmark 

1 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

Sweden 

V\eiae;e igii-1 ^ .... 




15 

12 




^,220 

‘537 

10 

250 

248 1 

22 




f ,57 



351 

28 

Jg^o 

^,8oo 

711 

1 

21 

313 

370 

25 


The Netherlands import small quantities of table grapes only, mainly fiom 
Portugal. In contrast to the Dutch grapes the imported fruit is of inferior 
quality. 


Import of Table Grapes to the N etherlands. 


YEAR 

In 1000 

florins 

1 In TOO quintals 

Total 

I Including import from 

Belgium 

Portugal 

Average 1911- 13 

105 

31 

13 

5 

1928 

112 

31 

4 

15 

1929 

no 

35 

3 

20 


65 

13 

2 

6 
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Belgium. 

The comparatively unimportant open air cultivation of the vine in Maastal 
supplies wine grapes only. Table grapes are almost exclusively grown under 
glass. Tte development of this branch of production dates back to the middle 
of last century. The first glasshouses were built on the English model at Hoeyl- 
aert, a small place near Brussels, which still remains the real centre of the culti- 
vation of the vine. The example was soon followed by other neighbouring places, 
among them in particular Overysche and Ea Hulpe. The grapes are sent to 
the Brussels fruit market and enter trade as Brussels grapes ; the well known 
glasshouse varieties are grown, Frankenthaler, Gros Colman, Black Alicante 
and others. 

In contrast to the Netherlands, grapes in Belgium, with few exceptions, can 
be grown only in hot houses. This makes it possible to place them on sale in 
those months in which the out door grapes and also the Dutch glasshouse fruit 
have already disappeared from the market. Before the overseas grapes were 
brought to Europe, the Belgian owners of hothouses had the monopoly in 
the months falling outside the proper table grape season. This circumstance 
favoured the extension of vine cultivation in Belgium, although there is only a 
limited market for a fruit that is so definitely a luxury product. A large scale 
extension of the cultivation under glass has been effected, particularly in the 
post war years. In 1915 there were about 15,000 vine houses, while at the 
present time there aie nearly 25,000 with a yearly production amounting to 
from 40,000 to 50,000 quintals. 

With the extension of production an increasing proportion of the fruit has 
been exported. About 1890 only 1000 quintals were exported, but the export 
had risen in 1911-13 to 7700 quintals, and in 1929 to 31,000 quintals. In 1930 
a slight decline to 27,900 quintals is to be noted. About 85 percent, of the 
exports go to Great Britain while Germany stands next with about 5 per cent. 
In contrast to England the exports to Germany have not risen as compared with 
with the pre-war years. 


Export of Table Grapes from Belgium. 


YEAR 

In 1000 

franca 

In 100 quintals 

Total 

1 including export to — 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

Nether- 

lands 

United 

States 

1911-13 

2,170 

77 

■ 

51 

5 

5 

1928 

50.165 

290 


248 

5 

8 

1929 

60,384 

310 


266 

— 

— 

1930 

49,420 

279 


230 
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As happens with the Netherlands, Belgium also imports to meet the internal 
demand considerable quantities of cheap French table grapes. 


Import of Table Grapes into Belgium, 


YEAR 

In xooo francs 

In xoo qu 

Total 

Intals 

Including 
Import from: — 

France 



69 

5 

4 

I<>28 . . . 

2,307 

49 

48 

U}29 

3,450 

82 

81 



2,632 

56 

53 


3. — South E a vS t Europe and Russia. 

Hitng.\ry. 

Before the war the production was almost exclusively of wine grapes With 
good markets at home and abroad the industry was in a prosperous condi- 
tion. By the Treaty of Trianon Hungary lost nearly two thirds of its territorial 
area and pojiulation, but retained two thirds of the vineyards, so that the pro- 
portion of area under vine cultivation to the whole area is now twice as much as 
in pre-war times. As the home market can only now absorb a small part of 
the production of wine while the possibilities of marketing the product abroad 
are reduced, the encouragement of the production and export of table grapes 
])ecaiue a necessity, since about one tenth of the population gain their livelihood 
by vine cultivation. Up to the present time however it has not proved pos- 
sible to find the funds which would be required by the growers for bringing 
some part of their vineyards under the improved cultivation necessary for the 
table grape varieties or for laying out of new vineyards. Consequently little 
has been done beyond bringing the more suitable kinds of wine grapes to market 
as fresh fruit. The only large scale cultivation of table grapes, properly so 
called, is in the neighbourhood of the large towns. The most important is the 
production in the environs of Budapest, or in the neighbourhood of Kecskement, 
Gyongyos and Pecs. In these parts the well known varieties, Chasselas, Musca- 
tella, and also local varieties such as Passatutti are gathered. 

Export of table grapes is mainly to the nearby markets of Austria and Po- 
land. Although the market conditions for the Hungarian grow’ers have never 
been satisfactory in consequence of the causes mentioned, the exports rose rai>idly 
after 1927, in which year the total was only 6000 quintals; in 1930 an export 
figure of 177,000 quintals was reached. Tnis rise in exports w^as due to the 
forcing of the product on the Czechoslovakian and especially on the .German 
market. * 
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Export of Table Grapes from Hungary. 


YEAR 

In 1000 

I>cng6 

1 In xoo quintals 

Total 

1 Including exports to;— 

Germany 

Austria 

Poland 

Czechoslo- 

vakia 

I <>28 

I, (>72 

223 

^7 

100 

61 

46 

1929 


743 

55 

3(>7 

150 

164 

1930 

(>.«74 

1.767 

719 

622 

232 

164 


Hungary importb table grapes on ar* small scale only. 


Import of Table Grapes into Hungary 


YEAR 

In 1000 

peng5 

in 100 quintals 

Total 

including imports from. — 

1 

Italy 

Spain 

1928 

77 

5 

I 


1929 

49 

4 

— 

i 

19 

5^» 1 





YuGOSIvAVIA. 

The cultivation is predominantly that of wine grapes. Table grape produc- 
tion had already been e.stab1ished in the neighbourhood of Smederevo for the 
supply of the Belgrade market, and as a result of the great difficulties attending 
the sale of wines it has been introduced in other localities, as for instance in 
Novisad, a district very favourably situated for the trade with the north. The 


Export of Table Grapes from Yugoslavia, 


JBAR 

in xooo 

dinars 

1 In xoo quintals 

Total 

1 including export to: — 

Ger- 

many 

Greece 

Italy 

Austria 

Poland 

Czecho- 

slova- 

kia 

Hun- 

gary 

1928 

9,295 

■ 

1 

i 

■ 

124 

■ 

41 

5 

1929 

8,789 



— . 

12 

158 


2 

2 

1930 

11,410 



2 


313 

■ 

2b 

25 
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export has developed in connection with the expansion in the export trade in other 
kinds of fruit. In 1926 the grape export was approximately 2600 quintals, and in 
1930 about 40,000 quintals were exported. Grapes take the third place after 
dried plums and apples in the export of fruit. The greater proportion of the 
grapes go to Vienna, which is reached in 30 hours by the fast fruit expresses; a 
smaller proportion goes to Czechoslovakia. 

Bulgaria. 

Increased efforts were made after the war to extend vine cultivation, in 
view of the loss of territory and the diminishing profits on cereal cultivation, 
and in consequence the wine growing industry has considerably expanded. 
The area of the vineyards has since IQ14 doubled. Although at the present 
time the production of wine grapes takes the first place, during the last few 
years, in consequence of the difficulty attending the sale of wines, table grape 
growing has been on the increase. On the whole the climate is favourable to 
this production. The varieties chiefly planted, the Afus Ali, Dimiat and Muscat, 
are remarkable for the length of the clusters, the size of the berries and high 
sugar content. The ripening season of the grapes is fairly long; it begins at 
the beginning of August and lasts till the end of November. The production is 
concentrated in the following places: Gorna Orehovitza- Leskovetz, Pavlikeni, 
Pleven, Russe, Preslav and Schumen. 

Table grapes were exported for the first time in 1926, and the export 
tigutes have risen subsequently from year to year. The exports from 1926 to 
1930 were as follows (in 1000 quintals) : 


1926 1.6 1929 21. 1 

19^7 5-6 1930 27.7 


1928 9.5 

Bulgarian table grapes go mainly to Austria (Vienna) and Germany (Berlin, 
Leipzig, Dresden and Hamburg). 


Export of Table Grapes from Ihilgarta, 


Ybah 

In 1000 leras 

1 In zoo quintals 

Total 

1 including export to 

Gennony 

Auatxia 

Czecho- 

slovakia 

IQ28 

13,026 

95 

0 


3 

i <)29 

31*700 

211 

29 


3 

1930 1 

— 

277 



— 
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Iti the opinion of the exporters the rise in the export figures would have been 
much larger, if the proper rolling stock (refrigerator trucks) had been available, 
and if it had been possible to speed up the transport arrangements, the time 
now taken in transit from Sofia to Berlin being 5 to 10 days. The trade organ- 
isation methods are also not yet adequate. Frequently with a view to early 
placing on the market, the grapes are picked unripe or during rain, badly sorted 
and packed. Accordingly the Export Institute established by the Bulgarian 
government in 1930 has intervened and has published strict regulations dealing 
with the grading and packing of table grapes for export, with a view to achieving 
an increased marketability of the product. 

There was a small import of table grapes before the war, but this has now 
disappeared. 

Rumania. 

« 

Before the war Rumania was a grape importing country. Tne average 
for the period 1929-13 was an import of 18,600 quintals; in 1912 the iiiijjort 
was 31,600 quintals to the value of 910,000 let. No export took place. After the 
world war the position of Rumania was fundamentally altered. The annexa- 
tion of Bessarabia was the main factor in bringing about the transition from 
importation to export of a surplus. A small proportion only of the whole area 
under vine cultivation is used for table grape production. The production is 
however greater than appears from the export figures, as only a part is 
exported. Owing to the absence of statistical data the production figures cannot 
be given. There was great fluctuation in the volume of the export till quite 
lately, due partly to the varying market capacity in Poland, the destination of 
nearly the whole of the Rumanian export, and partly to the very defective initial 
organisation of the export trade. In the last few years however a more uniform 
development of the export is noticeable, the figures (in 100 quintals) being as 
follows : 


1921 . . . . 

. . . , 0 

1922 . . . . 

• • • 5 

1923 . . . . 

• • • 43 

1924 . . . . 

. . . 204 

1925 . . . . 

... 92 


1926 . . . . 

... 6 

1927 . . . 

... 48 

1928 . . . . 

... 86 

1929 . . . . 

• • • 135 

1930 . . . . 

... 384 


In 1930 the Rumanian Export Institute also issued regulations as regards 
quality and packing of grapes for export, with a view to placing on the Central 
European markets goods to which no exception can be taken. The transports 
directed abroad are under the control of an official of the Export Institute, and 
at the same time, to avoid delay in delivery, are under the supervision of the 
Customs authorities. 

The following figures show that up to 1929 the Central European market 
was qf no importance. 
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Export of Table Grapes from Rumania, 


YEAR 

In 1000 Id 

In xoo quintals 

Total 

including export to — 

Germany 

PoLiud 

j 

1027 

3 . 57 t> 

48 


23 




86 

— 

— 

1920 


M 5 



1930 

55.011 

384 




There is no import of table grapes worth mention. 

Greece. 

The table grape trade was in pre-war times only of subsidiary importance 
in the extensive vine cultivation of Greece. By far the larger proportion of the 
grapes were used for wine or dried. By the acquistion of Crete (in 1913) where 
table grapes were grown on a large scale, this branch of production underwent 
expansion which for the first time made possible a somewhat large export of table 
grapes from Greece. 

The export figures rose after the war, as cultivation of the vine in Greece 
became in part directed towards the production of table grapes. The inteina- 
tional crisis in regard to sale of wines was felt the more acutely in Greece as there 
had been larger grape harvests in consequence of more heavy manuring and 
in spite of a slight diminution in the areas under cultivation, while on the other 
hand the export of Greek wines became a matter of difficulty. 

There was no serious difficulty, however, in stressing the production of table 
grapes, as the greater proportion of the grapes which had heretofore found their 
way to the wine press were also suitable for sale as table grapes. All that was 
necessary was that the harvesting methods should be adapted to the new objec- 
tive, a closer attention should be given to the grading, the transport arrangements 
improved and the appropriate trade organisation established. A re-adaptation 
on these lines took place in all the provinces of Greece. As in pre-war times, 
Crete stands at the head in respect of production, followed by Central Greece 
and Thessaly. In Crete the variety Heracleioii is mainly cultivated, in Greece 
proper the very early Depadiki, which is ready for shipping by the middle of 
July, the Sultanina, Rasaki and some later varieties. Grapes are packed for 
despatch in boxes. 

There has been a rapid rise in exports, the figures from 1921 to 1930 being 
as follows (in 1000 quintals) : 


1921 16 1926 53 

1922 19 1927 51 

1932 35 1928 59 

1924 31 1929 ^2 

1925 62 1930 73 
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The exports amount to nearly one fourth of the total production and have 
been up to the present almost exclusively directed to Egypt. 


Export of Table Grapes from Greece and Crete. 


YEAR 

In 100 

drachmas 

Total 

In 100 quintals 

including export to:— 

Austria 

Egypt 

Tripoli 

I9II .... ... 

(l) 2 

1 




1911 .... 

(2) lOI 

50 

— 

78 

— 

1912 

(t) f) 

3 

2 




1912 

(2) 80 

Oi 

0 

68 

I 

i 9 n 

(I) 3 ? 

17 

17 

0 

0 

192S .... 

14.744 

1 591 

0 

59 T 

0 

1929 

32. 

S21 

— 

816 

— 

1930 

3 h 55 ^ 

7^0 


685 

— 


(i) Greece in 10,000 oka. — (2) Crete. 


There have been no imports of grapes into Greece either before or after the 

war. 

Until a few years ago the Greek grapes encountered no serious competition 
on the Egyptian market. Quite recently Palestine and Syria, in both of 
which there has been a considerable expansion of table grape production, have 
entered the Egyptian market which lies so conveniently near, and find purchasers 
without difficulty for their excellent quality products which are offered at low 
prices. The Greek Government has accordingly been induced to encourage 
export to the European markets, and in particular by an adjustment of the trans- 
port question. Cheap freight rates are being arranged on the Greek railwaj^s 
for table grapes for export. A larger number of refrigerator trucks have been 
ordered expressly for the transport of table grapes to Central Europe, and are 
already partly in use. Vessels fitted with refrigerator compartments are on 
order for the Crete-Salonica steamship service, the intention being to forward 
the grapes from Salonica by road to Vienna and Munich. The cool chamber 
steamship service is to be extended to London. With a view to the capturing 
of new markets, the Greek Government has offered export premiums on grapes 
intended for West or Central Europe, the grant of premiums being associated 
with a control of grading and packing conditions. 

Russia. 

Within the wide bounds of Russia are certain districts exceptionally well 
suited for the cultivation of the vine. The grapes of the Crimea, Transcaucasia 
and Turkestan are especially renowned . In pre-war times Bessarabia was included 
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among these areas. At that period Russian grapes were chiefly utilised for internal 
consumption. Bessarabian grapes went mainly to Warsaw and the other larger 
towns of Poland, The Crimean grapes were for the most part consumed in South 
Russia, while the Asiatic product either found its way to the local markets, includ- 
ing some of considerable importance, or reached the markets of Petersburg or 
Moscow. The great distances, however, separating the Astatic producing areas 
from these latter markets, together with the unsatisfactoA’ transport system, 
made this inland trade in table grapes extremely difficult, so that it was a much 
siyaipler arrangement for the fruit trade in Petersburg or Moscow to organise import 
of table grapes from Spain through Germany. The consequence was that in the 
pre-war years there was an excess of imports amounting on an average of the 
years 1909-13 to 15,406 quintals, the maximum being considerably higher 

After the war the Russian Foreign Trade Commissariat was unable to release 
currency for the table grape imports, quite apart from the fact that the former 
class of purchasers no longer existed. On the other hand, the need of obtaining 
foreign money acted as a powerful inducement for directing the internal produc- 
tion of table grapes into export channels. Laying out of new vineyards, improve- 
ment in methods of cultivation, grouping of small vineyards into large areas 
under vState control, all were to contribute to the increase of production. In 
Sevastopol and in Poti (Caucasus) cool houses were bmlt for fruit, mainly for 
apples but also with the object of receiving table grapes The Plodoexport 
which unites all organisations dealing with the fruit and vegetable trade, recjuires 
the trade and transport methods to be systematically organised with a view to 
increased capacity for export. 

In 1929 there were exported for the first time 11,500 quintals to a value of 

290.000 roubles, and in 1930 the export was of 5600 quintals to the value of 

106.000 roubles. The Russian .statistics do not distinguish the destinations of 
the grape exports, but, according to the statistics of the importing countries, 
( Germany took from 2400 to 2500 quintals, while the remainder was divided between 
Poland and other countries bordering on Russia. The consignments of grapes 
reached Germany well graded and in good condition, and were suitable, like 
those of Spanish origin, for storage in cool chambers. 


Export of Table Grapes from the U. S, S. R. 


in 1000 roubles quintals 

Year 1929 290 115 

» 1930 106 56 


{to be continued) 


Prof Di. Kxjrt Ritter and Dr, Martin Guttfeed 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

Rural Housing {Concluded), 

In Estonia since the war each successive 3"ear has seen an increase in the 
construction of rural dwelling houses, the fact being acknowledged that the rur&l 
exodtis which is causing considerable anxietj^ is to a great extent attributable 
to the general insufficiency of housing accommodation in the country. 

The encouiagenient of the building of rural dwellings is contemplated by 
a law enacted in 1926, which prescribes the allocation in the Budget of the 
sums re((uired for granting building loans. 

The following statement shows the sums granted for this purpose in suc- 
ceeding 3’ears . — 


Yvar 


Amount (crowns) 


1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 10 

1 9 10-31 


100,000 

50,000 

300.000 
i37>42‘S 

100.000 


The loans w^ere almost exclusively used to build cottages, or small houses 
with «i small ]ncce ol land attached, for artisans, fishermen, farm workers, 
foresters 01 gardeners 

According to the regulations issued by the Oovernment for the carr3dng 
out ot this law, the loans pay an interest of two per cent and are amortisable 
ill 30 ot 41 years 

The amount of the different loans depends on the building materials em- 
ployed , for wooden buildings the loans are up to 60 per cent of the building costs, 
lor buildings in stone or pise they go up to 80 per cent 

Tlie agrarian reform has had a marked effect on the aggregate construction 
of rural dwellings, nearly 24,000 new dwellings having been erected in the carry- 
ing out of the reform 

The funds required for making these loans were supplied up to 1929 by 
the Treasury and in the following years by the “ Land Settlement Capital Fund. ” 

Further encouragement to this building is given by the State Agricultural 
Bank which arranges mortgage loans for the purpose up to 60 per cent, of the 
estimated value of the real property mortgaged. 

Building of dwelling houses with the aid of State loans is made conditional 
on the fulfilment of certain minima requirements both technical and hygienic. 
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According to the building regulations the ceiling height of the rooms must be 
at least 245 cm., the proportion between the square measure of the windows 
and that of the flooring must be at least i to 10, the privy if within the house 
must be furnished with a ventilating shaft, etc. Generally speaking the building 
is carried out in accordance with the relatively simple life of the country side. 

Only in isolated cases is water laid on, and since there are no electric supply 
depots furnishing long distance current, electric lighting is found only in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the electricity stations. 

In the new houses the water supply is often brought from deep wells by 
pipes. Usually however use is made of ordinary wells which can be covered 
and lined with stone, wood or circular slabs of cement and which are often fitted 
with an iron pump. 

Only rarely are found houses with bathrooms, as in the country the tra- 
ditional practice is still observed of separately built stoves with an e<juipment 
for inducing sweating. 

An idea of the measurements of these houses can be obtained from the 
1929 census. 

In the 129,802 cases included in the census the basic area of the houses 
grouped according to size of farms was as follows : 
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In the Irish Free State, in spite of various difficulties, progress has been 
made in rural housing especially during recent years, and at the present time 
the Government is engaged in the study of schemes lor more comjffete and 
practical action (i) 

In the rural districts the usual type of dwelling is a three -roomed house, 
while the typical rural family consists of five persons, although 52 5 per cent 
of rural families consist of six persons or more. 

A recent official report shows that the former rural dwelling with damp 
clay floor, a thatched roof always needing repair, ill built walls, small fixed 
windows admitting very little light and almost no air, inhabited by too large 

(i) S. J. Brandenburg ; Housing Progress in the Irish Free Slate. 7 he Journal of Ijind and 
Public Vtihty Economics^ Vol. VIII, No. i. Chicago, February 1932. 
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a number of persons, situated in a hollow for shelter from the storms often 
with an open drain or pool of liquid manuie in front of the house, is replaced 
by a new type of building, built solidly and mainly of masonry, situated with 
due regard to health. This dwelling has a good appearance, the roof is of 
slate, the windows can open and are large enough to give plenty of light to all the 
rooms. It is obvious that this new system will lead to improvements in health 
conditions, protection against disease wliil$ contributing to the general welfare 

lu the last fifty years rural housing improvement has been a matter of 
concern to the Government Britisn and Irish The present Government has 
paid special attention to providing farm workers with livable houses and 
with half an acre to an acre of land. These have been erected under the 
special supervision of the local sanitary authorities. State grants and loans on 
favourable terms have enabled the local authorities to build and to let cottages 
at low rents (on an average, is. 3d. per week for cottage and garden). Up to 
1030 loans were made by the State for a value nearlv approaching £7,270,000, 
nearly half being granted before 1906. Such loans were to be repaid with a period 
of from 30 to 50 years, in instalments, principal and interest together, the rate 
varying from 3 34 and 4 34 law of 1906, further loans were granted 

subsequently, repayable within a period of 68 years and a half, at the rate of 
3/4 ^ principal and interest together. Since the beginning of this activity 

in 1883, more than 42,000 cottages have been built. 

General encouragement has been given to rural building by successive laws 
approved since 1924 Under these measures grants have been made to private 
persons who wish to build houses in the rural regions In accordance with this 
recent programme more than 9000 houses have been erected representing for 
the State an average subsidy of £66 per house The present Government 
of the Irish Free Stale usually makes a grant to the local authorities of £50 
per cottage, or nearly one sixtn of the cost of building. 

In the Congested Districts zone, the Housing Act of 1929 makes provision 
for State grants : for erection or improvement of a house, respectively £80 
and £40 , for construction or renewal of a poultry house or a piggery, 
respectively £5 and £2 10 s 

With the approval of tlie Minister for Lands and Fishery and on conditions 
established by him, the State may also grant loans, the total amount of which 
does not exceed the total of previous grants. 

The grants are outright gifts ; and the loans are made on terms so favourable 
that for half or even three quarters of their normal amount they may in reality 
be considered as being gifts They are repayable in 68 instalments, calculated 
according to the borrower s capacity for payment , for example, a debt of £100 
may be extinguished in a period of 68 annual pa3rments of £i los , in this 
way only about £2 more than the principal is repaid. 

Peasant housing conditions in Greece, although not presenting any very 
abnormal features, cannot be considered as completely satisfactory. 

There are tw^o common types of dw'elling. In the first place there is the 
house on the ground level, consisting of one or two rooms, without stabling 
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or storehouse. In this case the hygienic conditions leave much to be desired 
as human beings and animals are living together or side by side. This is 
not very serious as there is not much live stock kept as a rule in Greece. 
Usually it is only a question of one or two goats and the mild climate allows 
the peasant to turn these loose in the open air for the greater part of the yejw:. 
On the other hand, in the more populous parts the houses are more cared for. 
I Usually they are built in two floors, the ground floor being used as stabling and 
storeplace, while the upper floor forms the family dwelling. Although better, 
this type is not altogether satisfactory for the humans, as they have to breathe 
the tainted air from the stables. 

In some parts of Thessaly and Rpirus thatched huts are found here and 
there. Latterly when provision had to be made for the refugee peasants, State 
grants of land and houses were given. The houses built usually consisted of 
two rooms with or without stabling and storeplace. At first four-roomed houses 
were also built but very rarely. A special type was built, especially in Mace- 
donia, for fishermen, silkworm breeders, tobacco growers, according to the require- 
ments of their occupation. All these houses have also some metres of land 
which ma}" be used as a garden. They are built in stone, bricks or cement. 
In some cases there is an earth floor and the tenants are expected to cover it 
with a wooden flooring. The number of these houses assigned to the refugees 
was 129,934, out of which 52,561 were built by the Commission for the settle- 
ment of the refugees, and 13,487 by the State. In addition 63,886 houses aban- 
doned by Turks and exchanged Bulgarians were assigned to the refugees. 

On account of the serious internal problems that have been engaging atten- 
tion since the war, there has not yet been the opportunity of formulating a State 
programme of improvement of rural housing. In these last few years the State has 
made great efforts for the improvement of the economic and social conditions of the 
peasants, an improvement which was felt to be a matter of urgency. The agrarian 
reform was undertaken, and 120,149 share tenants and landless cultivators were 
transformed into small holders, and 135,265 refugee farm families were placed. 
As was natural the detailed work of carrying out these schemes and the very 
large expenditure necessary absorbed all the attention of the State and made 
such inroads on its revenues that it i>roved essential to postpone to a later date 
<luestions the importance of which was fully recognised 

In Hungary, where a very large proportion of the population is engaged in 
agricultural work, the great importance of a sound hygiene for the rural popula- 
tion has long been recognised. 

During the last twenty years preceding the war as well as quite recently 
the hygiene of rural housing in Hungary has been developed on continuous scien- 
tific lines. Although, however, the majority of rural dw^ellings, especially the 
newly built houses, conform fairly exactly to hygienic requirements, it cannot 
be denied that there is still much to be accomplished in this direction. 

In the Transdanubian regions and partly also in the mountainous region of 
the North, the population live in small towns and in villages ; in the plain on 
the other hand large villages and large towns are found. A considerable 
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part of the population of these regions (the Great Plain of Hungary, Alfold) 
does not live packed together in towns but is dispersed in the surrounding areas, 
on farms often distant several kilometres from the centre. There are some 
disadvantageous consequences of this dispersion as sanitary and hygienic assist- 
ance is thus rendered extremely difficult. Owing to the composition of the 
soil, which crumbles very readily on the Alfold, and to the long continued droughts 
of summer, the air in the villages is filled with dust (i). 

The rural dwellings consist only of a groundfloor ; they lie along the roads 
which are very wide, and are often separated by gardens or other open spaces. 

In the country districts, the housing accommodation varies greatly according 
to the economic conditions,, the crops grown and the local circumstances. In 
parts where there are no quarries or brickworks, and everywhere in the poorest 
villages, the houses are mainly built of clay, that is, either with sun-dried bricks, 
or merely with clay j)ressed in a rough mould of pieces of wood. The base of 
such houses, especially the newer ones, i*^ usually constructed of stone or bricks 
At the present time the authorities are proposing also to isolate the walls by 
brick or stone supports. In many places there are still rough shelters constructed 
of clay the ventilation of which is very defective. 

The widely extending villages of the plain are often without any drainage 
sy.stem. A night-soil removal s^^stem exists in the larger and better organised 
villages ; elsewhere the material is mixed wdth the stable manure and spread on 
the gardens or fields. In this way infection of the soil leadily takes jdace, and 
since the level of the underground waters is frequentl}^ high, the result is that 
the water from the ordinary wells in the villages is wdth few exceptions very bad. 
In some villages there is nothing but a few shallow pools of water. In the 
Alfold region drinking water can only be obtained by sinking deep, or artesian, 
wells. There are more than 3000 artesian wells in existence, with an average 
depth of 200 metres, and an output of from 100 to 150 litres of water per 
minute each. 

Since 1901 State encouragement has been given to building of houses for 
agricultural workers, and subsidies have been given for the purpose. The total 
amount of the grants made by the State during the five first years was 290,239 
crowns. From 1906 a credit was placed on the Budget each year for this pur- 
pose, the amount being 200,000 crowns in 1906 and 250,000 crowns in 1907. 
Subsequently haw XLVI of 1907 was passed authorising the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture to promise an annual sum of 300,000 crowns for purchase of sites for the 
construction of houses for agricultural workers. This sum was subsequently 
increased with the result that in the period from 1909 to 1920-21 it amounted 
to 500,000 crowns. After 1921, at the time of the inflation, sums were shown 
on the budgets of the vState as also paid for this purpose for a period up to the 
financial year 1926-27 inclusive. The activity of the State was, after 1927-28, 
replaced b3’^ that of the Association for Rural Housing (Falusi Kislakdsepitd 
Akcid), a co-operative society formed with State financial assistance, which had 


(i) See ScHOLiz C. : I^e service sasitaire en Hongrie. Budapest, 1928. 



already begun operations in 1925, At the end of 1930, the number of persons 
who had obtained loans from this Association for the purchase of material to 
be used for building their own houses was 31,661, and the credits thus granted 
amounted to 43,668,920 crowns. 

In the regulation relating to the buildings erected in connection with the 
agrarian reform which was introduced after the war, attention has been paid, 
so far as possible, to hygienic requirements. 

The recent intervention of the Hungarian Chambers of Agriculture for the 
improvement of the hygienic conditions of the farming classes is also worthy of 
mention. One of the most striking results is that the accommodation intended 
for farm servants and other persons in service in rural districts is becoming 
rapidly more satisfactory from the hygienic standpoint. 

In the booklet entitled Les habitations rurales en Europe ” published by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, there is an account of the princii)al 
new departures taken during recent years in Itai,y in reference to rural housing; 
among these may be noted two enquiries of special importance. One of these 
has been made by the Istituto Nazionale di Economia Agraria and deals with 
the development of rural building in tne various regions, and the other which 
has been carried out by the Confederuzione Nazionale dei Sindacati Fasiish 
delV Agricoltura and deals with the general living conditions of the pea‘*ants (tonfu- 
dtni) and tiie farm workers [braccianti), opens with the detailed examination of 
different aspects of the rural housing problem In addition mention may be 
made of the opening of a number of prize competitions foi model rural dwellings 
corresponding to farms of differing size and position, or to different farming 
'systems (i), and, more recently, the opening of a rural housing and model farm 
exhibition, organised under the auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests 
on the occasion of the Second Fiera del Levante'' (or exhibition of the products 
of vSouth-Iiast Italy) which w'as held at Bari. 

In regard to the State activity, there are several measures in existence, 
contained in different laws (2), for encouragement of rural building ; in particular 
the law of 24 T 3 ecember 1928, No. 3134, on integral land improvement is intended 
to ensure the full develoi)ment of rural building operations. It prescribes the 
building of large villages {horgate rurali) and of isolated rural buildings, towards 
the construction of which a contribution is made by the State \arying from 
10 to 30 per cent, of the cost price. 

By a recent measure (Royal Decree No. 131 of 20 March 1930), the materials 
employed in the construction and repair of rural buildings have been declared 

(1) “ Progetti i)er costnizioni di case coloniche sotto gli auspki del Ministcro deiragricoUurfi c 
dclle foreste, a cum della Cattedra Anibulante di Agricoltura per la provinda di Pemgia. ” Perugia 
1930. — Oaravini Dott. Giorgio: *‘I migliori fabbricati rumli recentemenle costruiti m provinda di 
Siena", Cattedra Ambulante di Agricoltura jier la provinda di Siemi, Siena. 1930. 

(a) See CAMAimi Vincenzo : “ I^a politica edilizia rurale in Italia. " V AhS'istenza Soctale Agncola, 
Nos. I and 2, Rome, January and February, 1932-X. — Fontana Attilio : I/edillzia rurale nclle 
provvidensse legislative. Rivista dt PohUca Rconomica, No. 4. Rome, 30 April agsa^X, 
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exempt from the tax on commodities consumed (imposta di consume). This 
exemption extends to all buildings or parts of buildings, jndbditsg their acces- 
sories, when belonging to the owner of the Lands ea which they are being placed, 
and utilised as : 

{m) dwellings for land workers, foremen, overseers, persons in charge of 
live stock, etc., directing or effectively assisting day labourers in the accom- 
plishment of their daily work ; as well as dwellings for stewards and other persons 
responsible for live stock, etc.; 

(b) stabling for work animals or grazing stock ; 

(c) places for storage and first manipulation of the agricultural products 
of these same lands, or for storage and safe-keeping of machines and implements 
used in the cultivation of the soil. 

The development of rural building on the Roman Campagna is remarkable. 
For some time past the reclamation and settlement by the owners themselves 
of a zone of nearly 200,000 hectares has been encouraged and facilitated in various 
ways by special legislation relating to this region. During the period 1926-1930 
land reclamation schemes to the number of 219 have been drawn up and ren- 
dered compulsory for the land owners. These schemes relate to a total area 
oi 81,000 hectares, on which have been erected farm settlers' dwellings, stabling, 
and silos. In addition farm roads have been made and plant installed for the 
supply of drinking water and for irrigation. During these five years 273 loans 
have been made, for the financing of these operations, up to a total amount 
of 243 million liras. 

In the Roman Campagna the number of the rural dwellings which in 1922 
was 8,830 rose to 14,165 in 1927 and to 19,412 in 1930. 

Mention should also be made of the establishment in this zone of villages 
(borgate rurah). The building of these was begun in 1913 and at the present 
time there are nine in existence, consisting of small houses with a minimum of 
half a hectare of land each, and normally inhabited by cultivators and artisans 
who are engaged especially in agricultural industries. Nearly all these villages 
have a church, a scJiool, a post office and a sanitary station. 

In addition, as a result of the Royal Decree of 28 November 1928, new 
types of agricultural villages are in course of being constructed in Italy, the 
following principles being followed in their formation. Whenever operations 
such as land reclamation, land development operations, regulation of water 
courses, construction of ordinary roads or railways requiring the employment 
of a large body’' of labour, have to be carried out in depopulated and unhealthy’ 
localities, it is considered advisable to give a certain stable character to the 
dwellings intended for the workers. In such a case they will have to be so con- 
structed that they can easily be transformed, as soon as the work is accomplished, 
into rural villages which may accommodate small farming families. Any scheme 
for the foundation of villages must also include estimates of the expenditure for 
the supply of drinking water, for drainage, for mechanical means of protection 
against malaria, for the church, the school, the medical station, as well as for 
the provision of a piece of land to be used for vegetable and fruit growmg to 
the extent of about one third of a hectare for each family. In Sardinia, the 
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Mussolini Village presents a typical example of a land settlement of this 
kind carried out by workers coming from other regions of Italy. 

Special mention should be made of the activity in regard to rural building 
displayed by the Opera N azionale Comhattenti (National Service-Men's Institute) 
which is a semi-official institution of a corporate character and self-governing, 
placed under the supervision of the Head of the Government. The object of this 
institution is to contribute to the economic development of Italy, with special 
attention to land development operations and the development of medium and 
small ownership, so as to increase production and to make possible the permanent 
existence of a more numerous population in the rural localities. 

The Opera Nazionale Comhattenti was founded in 1919 with a capital ot 
300 million liras : it has real estate of its own, consisting of lands acquired by 
the ordinary forms, lands which have been transferred to it in virtue of special 
legislation and lands which were formerly Crown propertj^ and which the Crown 
has granted to the Opera. 

* For the due prosecution of its activities, the Opera is empowered by law 
to demand the transfer to its ownership of lands, whoever may be the 
owner, when such is subject to land improvement obligations or seems likely 
to undergo land development on a large scale or industrial utilisations connected 
with the agricultural activity of the Opera, or when any such property is required 
for tUe construction of large villages or centres of land settlement. It may 
in addition demand the assignment in emphyteusis or on long lease of rural 
lands belonging to the State or to other public bodies, when it is required to 
utilise these lands to serve its own purposes. 

Lands thus becoming an integral part of the real estate of this institution 
are subjected to large scale works of land drainage and cultivation improvements 

In regard to land drainage improvements and forest drainage schemes, 
the land reclamation activity of the Opera Nazionale Comhattenti extends at the 
present time over an area of more than 450,000 hectares. In respect of devel- 
opment of agricultural lands, it extends over a territory of 41,472 hectares, 
including the zone of the Agro Pontino " or Pontine Marshes, where land 
development operations have been accomplished on a large scale during the last 
few months. According to the development scheme established, more than 
10,000 hectares of land in this zone have been in the course of 1932 transformed 
into farms including 52a rural dwellings which were in October reidy to receive 
the same number of farming families. 

In the construction of houses for farm settlers, the principle of the Opera 
is to adopt so far as possible the type of house most common in the region 
making any modifications or improvements that seem advisable so that the new 
dwellings may fully meet the requirements of a modern farm undertaking. 

It is clear that the Opera, in forming new cultivation units, does not merely 
concern itself with the technical aspects of farming, but that it equally takes 
account of the environmental and hygienic conditions of the population living 
in the regions subjected to land drainage and irrigation operations and on the 
farm lands coming under its activities. Great attention is given to the construc- 
tion of rural buildings in strict accordance with modern hygienic requirements. 
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Moreover, with the object of securing a better organisation of medical and sur- 
gical services, and more especially those providing prophylactic treatment against 
malaria, for the areas wherein land drainage and land development operations 
are projected, the Opera Nazionale has come to a special agreement with the 
Italian Red Cross. 

Under this agreement, whenever it is considered advisable, the Red Cross 
makes provision for the establishment of a regular medical station with small 
infirmary and doctor in the reclaimed regions and in the farm lands dependent 
on the Opera. 

Another agreement has been made between the Opera and the National 
Institute for anti-malarial sanitation of the Pontine Marshes, which is in charge 
of the sanitary service and the anti-malarial prophylactic measures as well as 
the mosquito campaign in the zones belonging to the Opera. 

There are 949 houses for farm workers on the farm lands belonging to the 
Opera. To this figure there should be added the 520 houses already constructed 
in the zone of the Pontine Marshes. 

The rural dwellings to be found on the farm lands of the Opera Nazionale 
Comhatienti are usually built in two stories : ground floor and upper flour ; 
there are in addition sheds for stock, storeplaces and other buildings differently 
ananged ac<"ording to the needs of the farm to which the house belongs. As 
a general rule, one rural dwelling serves for one family, exceptionally for two 
or more, as may be seen on the farm of S. Paolo d 'Argon (Bergamo) where 
the rural dwellings have been by tradition built to accommodate a fair number 
of families, even as many as twelve. 

In this connection it should be added that the Opera has also made pro- 
vision for the foundation of villages proi>erly equipped with the essential ser- 
vices. More precisely these are : “ Borgata rurale di San Cesareo " (Rome), 
including 61 houses intended for about 120 families ; Borgata rurale di 
Montegrosbo " (Bari), consisting of 25 houses for 42 families ; Borgo Vittoria " 
(Bolzano), 10 houses for 12 families ; Borgo Piave " (Uecce), consisting of 9 
rural buildings, two containing 9 dwellings each, and 7 houses for farm settlers 
of two rooms each ; Borgo Grappa " (Lecce), consisting of five houses. 

The houses for settlers in each farm undertaking dependent on the O. N. C. 
are distributed in the following manner : 

Agro Pontino " (Rome) : 520 houses ; six different types ; each for a 
single family and for a holding of about 20 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Alberese (Grosseto) : 10 1 houses, including three re- 
conditioned and 93 built entirely new by the Opera ; each for a single family 
and for holdings varying from 17 to 35 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Altura (Pola) : 10 houses, five built by the Opera- 
each for one family. 

Farm undertaking of Annone Veneto (Venice); 46 houses, all newly built, 
for a single family, and for holdings of from five to ten hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Casanova (Turin): 30 houses for settlers, all of new 
construction and each for a single family ; three types, one for an irrigated farm 
holding of 8 hectares and two for unirrigated holdings of from 28 to 30 hectares. 
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Farm undertaking of Castel d'Alfiolo (Perugia): 39 houses, of hi ch two 
are re-conditioned, all for a single family and for holdings of from 6 to 32 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Ciofii (Salerno): 5 houses, one re -conditioned and 
4 built by the Opera ; two types, all for one family each and for holdings 
of from 21 to 68 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Coltano (Pisa): 43 houses, four re-conditioned and 
39 built new; eight different types ; 34 for a single family each and for holdings 
of 15 to 28 hectares ; 0 for two families and for holdings of 16 to 25 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Frigole (I^cce): 19 houses, four re-conditioned and 
13 built by the Opera. 

Farm undertaking of Isola vSacra (Rome); 17 small houses for gardeners, 
of new construction, for kitchen gardens of from 3 to 5 hectares ; 18 houses 
for settlers, of new construction, for one family each and for holdings of 12 to 
20 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Merano (Bolzano): 18 houses, all re-couditioned by 
the Opera, for holdings of from 8 to 34 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Poggio a Caiano (Florence): 25 houses, already in 
existence at the date at which the farm land became the property of the 
Opera, rendered habitable by the Opera itself, for one family each and for 
holdings of from 15 to 34 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Sarteano (Siena): 13 houses, jil ready in existence at 
the date at which the farm became the property of the Opera : 6 houses for 
one family each, 5 for two families each, one for three families and one for four 
families ; all for holdings of from 15 to 34 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Sanluri (Cagliari): 7 houses of new construction, fo 
two families each and for holdings of from 50 to 67 hectares 

Farm undertaking of S. Paolo d'Argon (Bergamo): 26 houses, 23 re -condi- 
tioned and three of new construction ; 5 houses for one family each, 6 for two 
families, 4 for three families, 2 for four families ; three for five families ; one 
for eight families ; one for ii families ; one for 12 families. 

Farm undertaking of Stornara (Taranto): 10 houses, two reconditioned 
and 8 of new construction ; for from two to four families and for holdings of 
from 20 to 40 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Val SellUvStra (Bologna) : 7 houses, one of new 
constiuction, for one family each and for holdings of from 26 to 65 hectares. 

In lyATviA, after the war, the Government provided all possible financial 
assistance for the landowners in the work of reconstruction of their farms. 
Regulations relating to these grants were made under a number of laws : including 
the general law “ Law on the credits and subsidies for rural buildings " and 
the ** I^aw on dwellings for agricultural workers 

As regards improvement of the hygienic conditions of farm workers and the 
rural housing question, the action of the Government has been as follows : 

In the rural centres belonging to the State, buildings suitable for transform- 
ation into dwellings, and not required by the State for its farms^ schools, 
hospitals, etc., are restored and set aside for the accommodation of farm workers. 
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In addition, the State grants a small plot of land for a vegetable garden. These 
dwellings are leased to farm workers and to artisans at moderate rents, a pre- 
terence being given to local workers, to widows of artisans, and to war-wonnded 
men. 

Grants have been made by the State, in ownership on State lands, of par- 
cels of land tip to lo hectares, to farm workers and artisans who are anxious 
to build a house and who are landless. The extent of these plots varies accord- 
ing to the distance of the locality respective y from the towns, other communes, 
railway stations and other localities more or less inhabited. 

State aid consists in : 

(a) long term loans ; 

(ft) subsidies amortisable after the building is complete ; 

(r) building timber from the State forests, supplied at one fifth of 
the official price. 

The loans are made by the State Land Bank. The total of the loan de- 
pends on the extent of the land ; to owners of plots of land of less than four 
hectares a credit is granted up to 600 lah (gold francs) for building a wooden 
house, and up to 1,800 lats for the construction of a stone house ; for owners 
of a plot of land of more than four hectares, the total of the loan is up to 
150 lats per hectaie for the construction of stone houses and up to 450 lats 
per hectare for the construction of fire proof houses. 

A part of these loans is considered by the State as a grant to be amort- 
ised after construction. The non-repayable portion of this grant is from 100 
to 500 lats on each house for wooden dwellings with fire-proof roofs, and from 
500 to 1000 lats on a house built of stone. If the wooden house is coated 
with a varnish which preserves the wood from rapid decay, 50 to 100 lats are 
taken off the amortisation in respect of each building. 

For the construction of these houses, the Ministry of Agriculture 
grants, at one fifth of the official price, a fixed quantity of building timber 
coming from the State forests. In addition, the Ministry also prescribes the 
granting, in place of building timber, of contributions in the form of fire-resistant 
material or the equivalent of these materials in cash. 

The State also makes loans by the intermediary of the State Land Bank, 
as well as building timber at one third of the official pnce, for the equipment 
of dwellings intended for farm workers. 

In spite of the measures adopted by the State for the regulation of the 
question of farm workers* dwellings, there are still many properties on which 
there is very little suitable accommodation for workers, and especially a shortage 
of accommodation for workers* families. To meet this need, the Government is 
in the course of drafting a new proposal in accordance with which loans and 
«5ubsidies for the construction of buildings intended for the accommodation of 
farm workers will be considerably increased in favour of landowners employing 
farm workers on their farms. 

According to this proposal, for the construction of a wooden cottage foi 
a working family, a loan will be made up to 1500 lats and for fire-resistant 
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cottages up to 2500 lats ; for a wooden house with accommodation for two 
families the loan will go up to 2500 lats and for the same house in stone, up 
to 3000 lats. 

After the houses are built, from 40 to 60 per cent, of the loan will be 
regarded as repaid. 

The law on dwellings for farm workers also establishes the minima condi- 
tions which must be fulfilled by the respective premises. Thus the premises 
intended for a worker's family must consist in a large room, a kitchen, an outer 
room, a privy and outhouses. The minimum floor space must be 40 squaie 
metres ;^the minimum of premises for two families must be 80 square metres. 

Buildings plans for dwellings for farm T^orkeis have been drawn up by the 
Public Works Section of the Ministry of Agriculture, which forwards these plans 
to persons concerned, giving at the same time technical advice through it*? 
engineer architects in the province. 

For the manufacture of fire-proof building material (cement blocks, bricks, 
reinforced concrete, etc.) presses and machines have been purchased by the 
Ministry of Agriculture which places them at the disposal of landowners con- 
cerned . 

By the provision of suitable dwellings it is hoped to attract to the country 
districts a larger number of workers, with the result of diminishing unemplo} • 
raent in the towns. 

In Lithuania special present day interest attaches to the problem of rural 
housing for the following reasons : 

(1) The necessity for rebuilding more than 1200 village® with 14,270 
estates and 2000 fanns (sot^yfta), destroyed either wholly or in part during the war 

(2) The application of the agrarian reform, involving the formation 
of new holdings, the enlargement of the already existing small holdings and the 
sub-divirion of village lands into independent holdings, rendering necessary the 
construction of many new houses. If it had been possible to carry out on 
normal lines the extensive work made necessary by the agrarian reform, it 
would have been accomplished between 1919 and 1931. During this period 
there would have been brought into existence 36,000 new landowners who 
were previously landless and these would have received on an average 10 
hectares of land each, and would have had to build nearly 100,000 new 
buildings, reckoning an average of three buildings to each owner. In addition, 
23,000 small holders would have had to be provided with nearly 4 hectares of 
additional land each and with 60,000 new buildings, as the old buildings were 
for the most part in bad condition. Finally, it would have been necessary 
to bring into existence 60,000 farms covering 13 hectares each, and to provide 
for the construction of 150,000 houses, since more than one half of the old houses 
had become uninhabitable. 

(3) The development of agriculture and the improved standard of living 
in the country districts, which has rendered essential and urgent the construction 
of buildings of all kinds better corresponding to the needs of the rural popu- 
lation. 
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It will be readily understood that all these reasons that call fox the c( * 
struction of so large a number of new farm buildings of all kinds also ma^ 
difficult the improvement of existing rural buildings in lyithuania, which is al'o 
much impeded by the scarcity of timber. It has not in fact as yet been practi 
cable to proceed with the work of sub-division of village lands so far as relate^' 
to 5500 villages involving the distribution of nearly 900,000 hectares among 
farm workers, and there are still many houses to be built for the newly formed 
farms and for farms that have been enlarged. 

The harsh and damp climate which prevails in Lithuania does not lend itself 
to building in masonry. In addition owing to the economic crisis the Lithuanian 
farmers have no large capital available, which compels them to postpone 
building, renewals and improvements which are not altogether necessary. 

In Lithuania, the wdyba, which is the typical farm, consists of three or 
four separate buildings, one for the dwelling, another foi the stabling, and in 
addition, the barn and the hay store. Only in the more northerly regions the 
building used as the dwelling has a roof in common with the other installations. 
In addition to this grouping of distinct buildings the sodyba has annexed a farm- 
yard, a kitchen garden, an orchard and a small garden. On the farms there are 
more fruit trees and more varieties than in the villages, as they serve to protect 
the houses from the cold winds. 

Dwelling houses are for the most part constructed of wood, with one floor 
only of two or three rooms, divided by an outer room which gives access to 
the two lateral rooms, one called gricia for the faniil}^ and one called seklicia for 
the guests. Many well-to-do peasant farmers also possess rooms that can be 
utilised under the slope of the roof. 

The roof is generally a thatch of straw, sometimes it is made of overlapping 
boards and is more rarely tiled. For new buildings boards are generally 
Used and sometimes .sheet iron. Thus, for example, in the district of Raseinis 
accr)rding to information collected by the Chamber of Agriculture it appears 
that out of 1319 buildings erected in 1931, including 446 dwelling houses, 126 
were roofed with sheet iron, 720 with boards, 14 with tiles and 459 with 
thatch, so that not more lhan one third were thatched. 

The rooms are not lofty - from 2 to 3 metres only - but the air is easily 
renewed by means of the windows and the wooden walls. The walls are white- 
washed on the inside In the bckhcia the floor is usually of wood, in the griciu 
of beaten earth ; but with the more well-to-do peasants planks are every- 
where employed. 

The houses are warmed by means of stoves which are as a rule not very 
effective. Meals are cooked on these stoves, and in the new buildings a special 
type of hearth is added. 

Generally speaking each farm has a well, which as a hygienic precaution 
is always covered. Owing to the high level of the underground waters drink- 
ing water is everywhere readily obtainable. The privies are usually primitive 
in construction and are at a sufficient distance from the dwelling. 

Bath-houses are found in the province of Kaunas, in the villages not yet 
subdivided, in the proportion of one for two or three families ; isolated farm- 
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ing families have one apiece at some distance from the dwelling. In Suvalkia 
these are less often found, as the peasants prefer to use bath-tubs. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and the Chamber oi Agriculture give every 
attention to the improvement of rural building. Plans and models of rural 
buildings have been prepared by the Ministry for farms of 5, 10 and 20 hect- 
ares, these being adapted to farms of recent formation and to the fanns result- 
ing from the division of villages and large rural estates 

The Government grants loans for a |)eriod of 20 3^ears at 4 per cent, to 
persons undertaking the construction on improved lines of tjrpical rural houses. 

In 1929 a Rural Building Section was instituted at the Chamber of Agri- 
culture, the object of which is to demonstrate the proper construction of houses 
foi farm workers, from the technical standpoint and also with the view of secur- 
ing the best output. Hints are also given on furnishing and management. 
This section supplies, at small expense, the plans, drawings and accessories for 
the equipment of rural dwellings, sends experts whose business it is to give 
all necessary explanations on the spot, arranges lectures on rural building ques- 
tions and conducts press propaganda for the improvement of rural buildings. 
As there are in Lithuania very few specialists in rural building, the Chamber 
itself organises technical courses in building in clay, in reinforced concrete and 
m bricks. At the beginning of this year, the Ministry of Agriculture came to 
an understanding with the Minister of Internal Affairs, which is responsible for 
supervision of building plans, with a view to agreement between these two 
Ministries and the Chamber of Agriculture in regard to the general appearance 
and the hygiene of rural buildings. As a result of this agreement a legislative 
proposal in regard to this type of building will be presented this year 

Mention should be made of the efforts of the Ministry and the Chamber 
ot Agriculture to stimulate the improvement of hygienic conditions in the 
country districts by diffusing among the women the first principles of hygiene 
and household management. During these last years especially, the Ministry 
of Agriculture has given a great impulse to the teaching of household manage- 
ment by introducing the subject into the curriculum of the ordinary mixed 
rural schools. Apart from these schools, there are eight special schools for 
the subject. The training of the teaching staff, lecturers giving courses m 
household management and practical teachers, has been carried out, since 1930, 
at the Agricultural Academy of Dotnuva, where a special section has been 
instituted for the purpose. 

The Chamber of Agriculture organises on its own account courses in 
household management for young girls living in the country, gives lectures 
on housekeeping, infant hygiene and so on. 

In every rural commune in Sweden, according to the Health Regulations 
of 1919 there must be established a Health Council, one of the duties of which 
is to endeavour to secure healthy housing. The buildings intended for dwelhng 
houses must be so arranged as to avoid prejudicing the health of the occupants. 
Every room must provide the cubic space necessary for one person, and be so 
arranged as to allow of proper heating and protection against damp. Each 
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room must also have a window admitting sufficient light and allowing of the 
necessary renewal of air. The flooring of every newly constructed room or 
kitchen must be at least 30 centimetres above the surface of the ground. The 
Health Council is empowered to condemn rooms unfit for human habitation. 

In some cases, in Southern Sweden for example, the provincial authorities 
have issued supplementary advice and instructions to the Rural Health Council 
It is recommended that living rooms should not be constructed in stables or 
barns, unless such rooms can be completely isolated and provided with a fire- 
place Living rooms should provide 20 to 25 cubic metres per adult unit 
or a somewhat smaller cubic space if several persons live in the same room. 
Rooms must be provided with a* fireplace, and there must be in every room a 
window of sufficient size which must be capable of being opened. Double 
windows must be provided in winter. Doors should not open directly on the 
outer air and floors must be of wood. 

Considerable light is thrown on rural housing conditions by two enquiries, 
one initiated by the medical profession and publivshed in the autumn of 1930 (i), 
and the other carried out by the Swedish Administration of Labour and Social 
Thrift, known as the Social Board. 

I'or the purpose of the former enquiry the information was collected by 
me«ins of a questionnaire in a number of communes over the whole of Sweden 
during the years 1926 to 1929. Points were given to dwellings according to : 

(1) the nature of the soil on which they are erected ; 

(2) the nature of their foundations ; 

(3) their internal and external condition ; 

(4) the number of persons per room ; 

(5) the cubic space per person ; 

(6) the cubic space of bedrooms ; 

(7) the cubic space of bedrooms per adult unit (two children under 15 
years of age — one adult) ; 

(8) tile area of windows as a percentage of floor space ; 

(9) access to drinking water ; 

(10) the existence of pantry, cellar, wardrobes, and wash-house. 

It was possible in this way to grade a dwelling quantitatively and qualita- 
tively in points. The maximum number of points obtainable according to the 
scale w’as 38. A dw^elliiig house which was awarded less than 20 points was 
considered as inadequate. 

The report further distinguishes the occupations and social groups of occu- 
piers This makes it possible to consider separately the housing conditions 
of agricultural wage-paid workers and of those employed in other industries 
in the countryside. 

Fot the purposes of the enquiry the households were divided into two groups 
- the well-to-do class (group A) and the poorer class (group B) - according 

(1) Pbttersson Alfred and StAenhoff G. : Bostads fdr h^Uandena pk landsbygden i Sverige. 
Fr&n KdroUnska Institutets Hygieniska Avdelning. Stockholm, Isaac Marcus, 1930. See also: ** Housing 
Conditions of Agrteultural Workers in Sweden InienuUiofuU Labour R^iew, Geneva, July 1931. 
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as the annual income per adult (two children under 15 years old being taken 
as equivalent to an adult) was over or under than 300 Swedish crowns {kronor). 
Persons occupying a dwelling consisting of three or more rooms and a kitchen 
were classed in group A irrespective of their money income. 

The enquiry had reference to a total of 1,781 workers' homes, half of which 
were the households of agricultural workers and half those of workers engaged 
in other industries. Rather more than half of the former group of households 
were grouped in the poor class. The number of persons taken into consider- 
ation was 7,280. 

The large majority of the houses were built of wood, but of these most 
had a low foundation of stone. Of the whole number of houses in the com- 
munes dealt with in the enquiry, which were constructed on a moist soil, 
oae-third were occupied by agricultural workers. 

A certain number of houses were recorded as in a bad state of repair; 
6 4 per cent, of well-to-do agricultural workers and 14.3 per cent, of poor agri- 
cultural workers lived in such houses. In addition, 50.8 per cent, of agricul- 
tural workers (43.5 per cent, of the well-to-do and 57.4 per cent, of the poor) 
lived in houses which were described as damp and cold. 

As regards the number of rooms occupied by workers' households, it was 
shown that four-fifths of the poor agricultural workers did not possess tv’o 
looms and a kitchen, while more than half of the well-to-do agricultural workers 
were in the same position. Thus, a little over one third only of the well-to-do 
agricultural workers, and one fifth only of the poorer workers, occupied 
dwellings with two rooms and a kitchen. Three rooms and a kitchen were quite 
exceptional in the case of agricultural workers. The report states that from 
whatever point of view the situation be considered, the housing conditions as 
regards the number or rooms were especially unsatisfactory in the case of agri- 
cultural workers and forpare (i), even where they belonged to the well-to-do 
class. This is partly attributable to the fact that the dwellings often formed 
part of the wages of agricultural workers and that many of the dwellings dated 
from a time when one room and a kitchen or even one room with a fireplace 
was considered suitable accommodation. 

As regards dimensions of dwellings, a fourth of all workers’ households 
hid to be content with 20 to 30 square metres. In addition the enquiry showed 
that 17.3 per cent, of the workers lived in rooms le.ss than 2 10 metres in 
height, and only 8.5 per cent, in rooms of more than 2.70 metres high. 

As regards cubic space, the agricultural workers' dwellings considered in the 
report very rarely attained the 85 to 100 cubic metres regarded as adequate. 

The comfort of a dwelling and the number of conveniences it possesses vary 
in proportion to its general standard, but it was noted that 54 per cent, of 
agricultural workers were living in houses with no lobby or entrance hall, an 
important point in so cold a country as Sweden. A large proportion of these 
dwellings also were without pantry, cellar, wardrobe or wash-house. 


(1) Smallholdeis paying rent in the form of a certain number of weeks of lafbour. 
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Taking into consideration the general classification of workers' households 
according to the number of points awarded to the dwellings, it was evident 
that a large number of these fall below the standard considered adequate. Of < 
the households of well-to-do agricultural workers 27 per cent., and of the poor 
agricultural workers 42 per cent., were living in houses that obtained less than 
20 points, i. e., not fulfilling the minima requisite conditions. Not less than 
40 per cent, of the workers* households lived in dwellings that obtained from 
20 to 24 points, or only a few points above the minimum. Practically no 
households lived in dwellings obtaining 30 or more points. 

The results of the enquiry made by the Social Board are not given here 
in detail, as its purpose was purely administrative. It is of interest however 
to indicate certain recommendations which form the conclusions of both reports. 

The report of the medical enquiry states that building regulations for the 
country side appear to be necessary and emphasise the utility qf a rationally 
organised advisory service. It recommends that modern building plans should 
be available and that a more systematic housing inspection should exist. The 
Social Board on the other hand without under-estimating the importance of a 
revision of the existing Health Regulations and other provisions, points out 
that the practical effect of such regulations cannot exceed the limits of what 
is economically possible. In order to obtain improvements in rural conditions, 
it is therefore necessary to supplement legislation by positive assistance, in 
particular by the granting of credits. 

« « « 

It should be noted that the question of rural housing, in connection with 
that of the rural exodus, was discussed at the meeting of the Mixed Advisory 
Agricultural Committee - the liaison body between the International Institute 
of Agriculture and the International Labour Office - which was held at Rome 
from 7 to 9 November 1929, and that it was again considered at the last 
meeting of the same Committee (Rome, 18 and 19 March 1932), when the In- 
stitute was requested to pursue its investigations while reserving the power to 
select the time considered most opportune for sending out an enquiry relating 
to rural housing conditions in the different countries. 

G. COSTANZO 


INSURANCE 

Hail Insurance in South Africa. 

In the Union of South Africa hail insurance was only carried out during 
1931 hy a small society at Ficksburg, in the Orange Free State, the Farmers* Hail 
Insurance Society. 

In the course of last year proposals were put forward for the formation of a 
co-operative insurance society which, according to the intentions of the promoters, 
was to extend its operations to the whole country. The object of this society 
was to be the carrying on under a co-operative system of the business of insuring 
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the agricultural crops of its members against damage caused by hail, fire, pest, 
and rust and of insuring their livestock against death. 

According to the plan drawn up, bona fide farmers, co-operative agricultural 
societies and companies and such associations as are mentioned in the 
Co-operative Societies Act could become members by application to the Board 
of Directors. 

It may be of interest to note the principal provisions of the Rules of the 
Farmers* Hail Insurance Society. 

The Society has a working capital, an insurance fund and a reserve fund. The 
working capital is provided by an annual levy of one per cent, upon the amount 
proposed for insurance by each member, to be paid in cash at the time of making 
the proposal. The balance of the working capital remaining unexpended on 
31 July in each year must be set aside as a reserve fund for payment in compen- 
sation for any loss or damage to be suffered by members who have contributed 
to such working capital and for which loss or damage the insurance fund may prove 
to be inadequate. The interest or holding of each member in the reserve fund is 
calculated according to the contribution made by him towards the working 
capital 

All profits earned by the investments of the vSociety must be carried to a 
dividend account and must be distributed annually to the members in propoi- 
tion to their holding in the reserve fund. 

No payment of compensation may be made out of the reserve fund of a 
sum greater than the value of the holding therein of the member to whom it is 
paid. A member may decide not to take such compensation ; in this case, his 
holding in the reserve fund remains undiminished. The compensation paid out 
of the reserve fund in any one year must not exceed two-thirds of the amount 
of the land ; if necessary, in order to keep the compensation paid within this 
limit, all claims must be reduced proportionately. No amendment to the pro- 
visions relating to the reserve fund may be made until its amounts to a sum of 
not less than £50,000, 

The insurance fund is provided by the contributions of the members. These 
consist in a levy of not more than two per cent, of the amount proposed for in- 
surance by each member, which must be paid at the time of making the pro- 
posal. At the end of every period of insurance, the Directors must return to the 
members such portion of the insurance fund as may remain after ^'ompensation 
has been paid for losses incurred by the members of the society. 

No member has any claim for compensation upon any one or more of the 
members of the society ; compensation is paid only by a division amongst claim- 
ants of the insurance fund or of tneir shares in the reserve fund pro rata according 
to the amounts insured. 

The financial year of the society begins on i July and ends on 30 June in 
each year. 

Bona fide farmers of European descent may become members of the Society 
provided that their application for membership is approved by the Board of 
Directors, who have the right to accept or to refuse such applications without 
giving reasons. 
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The Board of Directors, which consists of seven members appointed by the 
General Meeting, directs and controls the work of the Society. The Directors 
choose from amongst the members of the Society two or more assessors to appraise 
damages to the crops of members. The decision of the assessors or the majority 
of them in regard to the damages is final. 

At any time after i October in any year, each member wishing to insure his 
crop, must furnish to the Society a proposal for insurance upon a form approved 
by the society. Every member is at liberty at an}’^ time before loss or damage 
has occurred to have the value of his crop estimated, at his own expense, by one 
or more assessors. Such valuation must be lodged with the Board of Directors 
for the guidance of the assessors in the event of damage occurring. The asses- 
sors must pay due regard to pre-valuations. 

Whenever the crop of a member suffers damage by hail, he must within 
three da3"s furnish to the society an estimate of such damage, after which the 
assessors proceed to appraise it. 

Ko compensation may be paid in excess of the amount insured for and if 
a member whose crops have been damaged by hail reap an3’' portion of his crop, 
the value of such portion must be deducted from the amount for which he may 
have insured 

If in an3^ particular year the total claims exceed the amount of the insurance 
fund, the fund must be divided amongst the claimants pro rata to their claims as 
appraised by the assessors In addition they will receive a share of the reserve 
fund, as indicated above. 

Ill the event of total loss of the crop, one fourth of the value as appraised 
by the assessors must be deducted as representing the exjienses not disbursed 
by the claimant (expenses of reaping, carriage, threshing and bagging) In the 
event of partial lo.ss, a proportionate deduction must be made. 

On 31 IVIarch in each 3"ear, or as soon after as possible, tiie Directors must 
distribute among claimants such proportion of the insurance fund as the3’ aie 
entitled to upon their appraised claims, after deduction of the undisbursed ex- 
penses. 

The following are some figures concerning the hail insurance business of the 
Society during 1929, 1930 and 1931. 

Number of members : 176 in 1929 ; 420 in 1930 and 2,300 in 1931. 

Levy : in 1929, a cash levy of i per cent., amounting to £1,467, used for 
administration, and a levy of 4 per cent., on promissory notes, of which only about 
I per cent — £1,467 — was used for compensation of losses sustained through 
hail ; in 1930, a cash levy of 3 per cent., of which i per cent, was used for ad- 
ministration, about one per cent, for the compensation of losses and one per cent 
refunded ; in 1931, a cash levy of 3 per cent., amounting to £31,500, details 
of the use of which are not 3'et available. 

Area insured : 36,675 morgen (i) in 1929 ; 57,500 morgen in 1930 ; and 
200,000 in 3:931. 


(i) I mortfen a= 2 7® acres. 
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Compensation paid £i,ioo in 1929 ; £2,100 in 1930. For 1931 figures are 
not available. 

The large increase in membership is a striking proof that the farmers are well 
satisfied with the working and practical results of this small insurance company. 

Up to 1931 no legislative measures had been taken with a view to the develop- 
ment of hail insurance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Knickerbocker H. R.: Soviet Irade and World Depression. John Ivaiio, the 
Bodley Head Limited. London, 1931, p 288. 

[In the January niunber of this Bulletin a note appeared on a previous work 
of this author: The Soviet Five Year Plan, ih KffecB on World f rade, in which the 
writer gave his impressions of the economic life of Russia As a result of his visit 
to the country he was in a position to report on a marked revival of acti\dly due to 
the application of the Five Year Plan to the national economy 

In this later publication, Knickerbocker studies the effects of the Five Year Plan 
on the world economy as well as the influence of the general crisis on the economy 
of the S S R at the present time As correspondent of two American newspapers, 
the New York Evening Post and the Philadelphia Public Ledger, he made rapid jrnirneys 
for purposes of enquiry and observation through nearly the whole of Kurope, stopping 
at the principal ports and large towns. The results of this enquiry have been published 
in a series of articles in these two papers and now appear in the fonii of a vohmie 

The writer, who has made full use of documentary e\idence, notes that in all the 
countries there is a steady increase in the trade with the U. S. S R. In this trade as 
for example for petroleum, the pre-war figures are already exceeded. Owing however 
to the reduced prices of commodities, esi>ecially of agricultural products 011 the world 
market, Itiere is a perceptible shrinkage in the value of Russian exports For the first 
six months of 1931, while the volume of Russian exports was 110 per cent of the 
\olume for tlie same period of 1930, and 175 4 per cc*nt of the volume for 19-29. the 
value was only 78 per cent of the corresponding period in 19^0 and ()o pen cent, of 
the same period in 1929 

Notwithstanding this shrinkage in values, and in order to carry through the indus- 
trialisation of the country and to effect an increasing importation of machines from 
other countries, the S S R is compelled, in spite of the unfavourable situation, to 
place more of its products on foreign markets. In the foreign trade of Russia Imports 
usually exceed exports. In the first six months of I93i> the value ot the inqK)rts ex- 
ceeded that of exports by 151,020,000 gold roubles. Some of the countrie.s trading with 
the S. S. R. have an active trade balance with that country, and this is es|)ecially 
true of the United States. With the object of encouraging the flow of goods towards 
the U. S. S. R , many of tlie Buropean States guarantee to their exporters from 70 to 
75 per cent, of the total of payments due. On the other hand, at the present time, 
Bngland is taking 30 per cent, of the total exports from the U. S. S. R., (»ermany 
22 per cent., Latvia takes 7 per cent, for consumption and transit together, Italy 
5 per cent., etc. 

The writer considers that, generally speaking, Burope does not seem to regard 
with apprehension ** the Red Trade Menace in view of the fact that commercial 
transactions are developing on an increasingly large scale, and that these transactions 
are at least temporarily relieving to some extent the dark days of the world economy. 
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The book provides a very clear and logical statement of Russian trade and its 
interlocking with world trade. Occasionally the comments made by the writer are 
somewhat startling, especially when he alludes to the economic attitude taken up by 
Europe in regard to the United States of America. The reader will however have no 
difficulty in distinguishing between what is valuable and what is less so in this volume, 
and unquestionably it is the former which prevails]. 

lUEst Europden Agncole. Revue trimestrielle des questions agraires et agricoles 
intemationales. Varsovie, Soci6t6 de ITnstruction Agricole (Towarzystwo Oswiaty rol- 
niczej). Paris, Librairie Jouve et Cie, No. i, April 1931. 

[This review, the first number ot which is full of interest for all who recognise the 
importance of concerted action in the agricultural sphere in this time of world crisis, 
marks a stage in the movement, which, since the Warsaw Conference in August 1930, 
has been one of the most characteristic and noteworthy phenomena in the international 
life of the agricultural world. The predecessor of this journal, the ably edited review 
I /agriculture polonaise et des Pavs de VEsI Europden, as stated in the preface to tliis 
new publication, “ made it its object to follow day by day the stages in the develop- 
ment of the collaboration between the eight agricultural States (Bulgaria, Estonia, 
Hungary, I^atvia, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia) which had met 
at Warsaw to lay down the bases of common action, intended to remedy the conse- 
fiuences of a crisis affecting seriously their economic life. At the same time the inten- 
tion was to collect all information relating to agricultural and agrarian subjects in 
Poland*'. 1/Est Europden Agncole which succeeds it proposes to present in the first 
place a full documentation on the different operations and enquiries undertaken jointly 
by the agrarian States of Central and Eastern Europe with a view to remedying the 
consequences of the world crisis. On the other hand, l^^Est Europden Agricole will 
endeavour to do for each of the States of the '* Bloc Agricole *' what h* Agriculture 
Polonaise et des Pays de VEst Europden had effected in respect of Poland. But l/Est 
Europden Agncole does not intend to be merely an organ of documentation and inform- 
ation. It will make a study, with the help of highly qualified specialists, of questions 
of organisation of farm undertakings, foreign trade policy, relations between industry 
and agriculture in the different agraraian States and will make a dispassionate review 
of theories and tacts. l/Est Europden Agncole will aim, in addition, at forming by 
degrees a kind of laboratory where from the results of practical experiment and 
from abstract theories there will be disengaged the information required for bringing 
about the agricultural and agrarian organisation of Central and Eastern Europe. 

This new publication in the interests of agriculture merits every success]. 

SAi^ciADO P. Ribeiro : I^e Brasil et les Colonies Portugaises. (Apergu de leurs res- 
sources <kx)nomiques, par rapport ^ leur commerce d 'exportation). Lisbonne, 1930, 
PP- 335- 

[This is essentially a handbook for consultation and undoubtedly achieves the 
practical purpose intended by the writer, as the information supplied on the economic 
and commercial position of the coimtries dealt with is very full and the subject matter 
is well arranged and co-ordinated. In regard to Brazil, it will be noted that the 
enquiry" relates almost exclusively to agricultural production, the branch of economic 
activities which, as is well known, makes the largest contribution in the export trade 
of the country. The writer remarks that the economists of the country calculate 
the production of vegetable origin at eight millions of contos yearly, the production 
of animal origiu at 400,000 contos, and the production of mineral origin at 70,000 contos. 
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Hence a smn of about 8,500,000 contos may taken as representing tbe value of 
all these products. Others however consider that this figure may be safely raised 
to 9,000,000 cantos. The Year Book of the Ministry of Agriculture' values the indus- 
trial activity of Brazil, in 1926, at a total of 7,200,000 cantos, which the economists 
state to be an imder estimate. In tliis way a total figure of nearly 17 million cantos 
may be reached. M. Ribero Salgado passes on to the study of the economic resources 
of the Portuguese colonies, adopting a system as much as possible identical with 
tliat followed for Brazil, keeping steadily in view the possibilities of a larger develop- 
ment of the export trade]. 
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MARKETING OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
World Prodoctioa of and World Trade in Table Grapes {Continued), 

II. — Asiatic^ Cou ntries situated on the Mediterranean. 

Vine cultivation on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean has a special 
character from the fact that in these regions, owing to the predominance of a 
Mahometan iJopulation, wine production fell into the background, so that the 
main importance attaches to the production of dried vine fruits. In connection 
with this cultivatioir that of table grapes was undertaken and is now carried 
on with increasing success. Up to the post war years the production mainly 
served local markets. In Cyprus with its prevailingly Christian population, and 
in Palestine, where during the nineties Jewish immigrants frequently took up vine 
growing in the newly founded colonies, production was on a larger scale. In 
both these aieas table grape production has made great strides in the last ten 
years under pressure of the crisis in wine sales which also affected these countries. 
Modern vineyards, growing improved kinds of table grapes, have made an appear- 
ance in Palestine, more especially on the plain of Jezreel, where grapes ripen very 
early. In Turkey on the other hand, where the wine crisis does not exist, begin- 
nings only in the direction of improved planting are to be observed. 

Exports of grapes from Cyprus and Palestine are mainly directed to Egypt. 
In the last few years attempts have been made, with the support' of the Empire 
Marketing Bo^d, to export grapes from both these countries to England, but 
these endeavours, although not encountering -any serious technical difficulties, 
have up to the present had no tangible results. There are no special statistics 
relating to the grape export from Cyprus. The table grape export from Cyprus 
has treWed since 1924, in which year it was, as in the pre-war years, about 5000 
quintals* The following quantities were exported : 


19358. . , . . * «^>397 quintals 

1929 , , 16,6^9 quintals 

3:930 quintal ' 
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Import of Table Grapes into Palestine. 
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Export of Table Grapes from Turkey. 
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V. -— The Overseas Countries. 

1. *- Vnitoi States of America. 

* 

Table cultivation only became an important factor after t 9 bo ^titimugh 
vise oiltivation. has been carried on for some hoadteds of years. So lonj as pap- 
dnctipn did not beep pace u^th demmid, there had to be a somewhat la(|^ im- 
port. Subseotuottiy extension of the cnltivation fatlcnned yerjr mfiidly nPie^ 
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SUtki$ ItA At the pTeae<at tmly iwfe th^ leqtrite- 

tueat# tiiiit v^rttS^ Sttte^ by the home pyodtt^ction but tliem h u cbu- 

im to be exported. Both Wiue and table grapes are now 
sent te naeiiy all parts of tite States- It is however only in California, the States 
on the Otaat and — to a less extent — some States of the Middle West 

that tte tmMIk l^an iihportance beyond the covering of requirements of the 
VmmtASm Ot those of the local markets. 

Both in Ca^omiii and in the I^ake States the cultivation of table grapes 
began as a Subiridiary branch of wine grape growing ; and up to about the years 
i860 to xSyo the development of the two branches followed similar lines Since 
then thO table grape cultivation has become increasingly independent, first in 
the Eastern States where the neighbourhood of lenrge towns ensured a steady 
market for fresh grapes. This change of direction received further impetus 
from the setection and diffusion of a new table variety, known as " Concord, ** 
and from successful crossings of American with European varieties. The exten- 
sion of table grape production in the years 1870-1890 involved an extraordinary 
development of vine cultivation in these States, while vine growing in California 
was developed rather through the extension bf the growing of wine grapes and 
raisins. Although in California after the introduction of first class French varie- 
ties the table grape production very soon reached a high level as regards quality, 
yet in consequence of the absence of adequate transport and handling organ- 
isation only 40,000 tons of all kinds of grapes could be placed round about 1890011 
the market, while the other States, and in particular the Great Lake regions, 
marketed more than 220,000 tons. It should be lemembered that the whole 
grape-growing area of California was at that time already somewhat larger than 
that of the other States taken together. In the course of the next 30 years there 
has been no striking development of vine growing in the Eastern States. The 
grape production remained with some fluctuations at about the height reached in 
1890, In the same space of time the Californian cultivation underwent expansion 
at an incra^ksed rate, the increase being largely and especially after 1900 due to an 
augmehted production of table grapes. With the amplification of the transcontin- 
ental railway S5rstetti and the additional utiHsation of refrigerating trucks it became 
much easier to consign Californian grapes to the eastern market^. An improve- 
ment in the quality and m the methods of packing and display ot table grapes, 
due in the first |dace to pressure from the co-operative societies but steadily con- 
tinued, led to the securing of a wide market at the cost of the " Eastern grapes, 
the quaitiy of which did not in the same measure correspond to the mote exacting 
demands of the market. In any case the table grape production in the., Eastern 
States lor some years after the turn of the century had shown signs of retrogres- 
sfent The diUctdries of marketing increased, from the competitioii of the Cali- 
fOdfian ®^aptes, so seriously that a growing proportion of the production found 
its ymy into the mmt branches of utilisation, especially into the grape juice fac- 
tories^ was accompanied by a dec^e in regard to quality, 

as qtuillty Iind were no longer decisive when the grapes .were grown 

and fat industrial uses. 
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In Califomin table grapes are mainly grown in the warmer regtotis of the 
San Joaqtdn and Sacramento Valleys and in the South of the State. Some two 
thirds of the table grape area lies in the counties of San Joaquin, Fresno and 
Tulare. In the Eastern States the production is chiefly carried on in the Chau- 
tauqua and Finger hake area of New York State, in the Benton Harbour and 
Paw- Paw districts of South West Michigan and in Erie County, Pennsylvania 
Californian production is based on the European kinds of grape, among which 
special mention may be made of the varieties, Malaga, Flame Tokay and Emp- 
eror, which cover 90 per cent of the whole table grape plantations. In the East- 
ern States the cultivation is of grapes of the indigenous Eabrusca type, of .which 
the best known kinds are Concord, Niagara and Catawba. 

In the following table are shown, for 1900-1919, under the first heading, 
the development of table grape production in California, under the second head- 
ing, that of the export of table grapes, t e , that conveyed by rail beyond the 
limits of the State The figures show fairly completely the total export from this 
State, as in consequence of the great distances no other means of transport is much 
in use 

The internal trade of California could not naturally be shown in this con- 
nection 


Production of 7 able Grapes in California 


xooo Including exports 

Ycai short tons xooo truck loads (i) 

1900 . 12 approximate 0 8 

I9'J5 24 1.6 

1908 57 38 

1910 74 4.9 

igi2 95 6.3 

T914 132 approximate 9 

1016 136 » II 

191^ 173 » 17 

1919 200 » 20 


By 1920 the leading position of Californian table grapes was undisputed 
The proportion of the Californian production to the whole of the United States 
was in 19 19 calculated at 65 per cent. At the present time the proportion 
ma}" be taken as about 90 per cent, 

A certain obscuiity surrounds the table grape trade during the last ten 
years. It is well known that the prohibition legislation has not interfered with 
the preparation of wine in the household for family consumption. This oppor- 
tunity is made use of by certain enterprises for the illegal manufacture of alcohol. 

(1) A truck holds 18,000 to 25,000 pounds, or about 10 short tons. According to returns 
of the railroad statistics the figuies refer in general to grapes which ate consigned in the freSh 
state; in practice accordingly they refer almost exclusively to table grapes, as wine and raisin 
grapes undergo previous prep«iration on the spot in Califomia. 
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Since the coming into force of the prohibition legislation in January 1920, immense 
quantities of wine grapes have been packed in cases and exported from the wine, 
growing districts, but only a part of this export is formed of grapes for table use. 
The exports of fresh grapes from California have risen rapidly since 1920. 


Export of Fresh Grapes from California since ig 20 {in 1000 truck loads). 


Year 

1920 29 

IQ 2 I 33 

1922 44 

1923 55 

1924 58 

1925 76 


Year 

1926 64 

1927 76 

1928 73 

1Q29 59 

1030 <^3 


According to information received from the Federal State Inspection Service 
and the California Vineyardists’ Association, the quantities of table grapes proper 
exported from California were, in 1000 truck-loads . 


Year Year 

1925 153 1928 23.0 

1926 12.3 i92() 18.3 

1927 21.3 


According to these returns the table grape exports have not greatly increased 
since 1916-18. Production of course doubled itself after 1919. A proportion 
of the grapes, however, the exact ratio of which varies with the crop outturn, is 
no longer harvested, as the Californian growers have adopted a measure of 
crop restriction with a view to keeping prices up 


production of Table Grapes in California (in 1000 short tons). 


YeaiM 


Including quantities) 
not is'^thered 


1920 

166 

— 

1921 

163 

— 

1922 

213 

— 

1923 

312 

— 

1924 

325 

— 

1925 

477 

100 

1926 

39 « 

15 

1927 

490 

142 

1928 

47 « 

75 

1929 

313 

— 

1930 

418 

fr >4 





As consequence of the extension of production the first si^ of prioe vieak-> 
ening appealed during the season 1922. These became tncieasingly pfonooUced, 
and prices in 1925 had dropped to about one fourth of those of 1921. 


Farm Price of Cahforman Table Grapes in $ per ton. 


Yiax* * 

1921 80 

1922 . 60 

1923 40 

1924 40 

1925 20 


Y«ars I 

1926 25 

1927 26 

1928 26 

1929 35 

1930 21 


The restriction of sales which began in 1925 would have had to be more 
comprehensive than it actually was, if the price level, already very low in 1925 
was to be maintained. The American table grape trade had however meanwhile 
penetrated to the foreign markets and the home market was thereby perceptibly 
relieved. This result gamed emphasis, in that at the same time in consequence 
of the prohibition of import of Spanish grapes for the table the total import of 
the United States in table grapes dropped to about 10 to 15 per cent, of the former 
quantity. By means of sales restrictions, throttling of the import and forcing of 
the export, the table grape market was successfully stabilised, and in fact the 
price development took a slight upward turn, to be again counteracted in T930 
in consequence of the economic crisis. 

Since 1925 the United States has been an exporting country for table grapes 


Foreign Trade of the United States in Table Grapes (in 1000 pounds). 


FlBcal Year 

Xmport 

hxport 

Fiscal Year 

Import 

Uxport 

1907 (*) 

31.296 

0 

1919 

16,773 

0 

1908 

53.857 

0 

1930 

12 , 8 X 0 

0 

IQ09 

29,005 

0 

1921 

*4.039 

0 

1910 

32,907 

0 

1922 

18,796 

0 

19x1 

35,790 

0 

X923 

32,651 

14,022 

X912 

48,225 

0 

X924 

20,029 

20,257 

19x3 

27.379 

0 

1925 

3,216 

30,302 

19x4 

32,157 

0 

X926 

2,830 

24,268 

1915 • • 

31,910 

0 

19*7 

2,021 

30,791 

1916 

15,037 

0 

1928 . . . • 

3 , 47 x 

38,819 

X917 

33,803 

0 

1929 

3,405 

55,638 

19x8, 

X 3 , 4 X 4 

0 





(i) XJp to 1907 tlie Imports of table gtapes were sot shown separately* 
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Bdddce t|je war g^ptr cent, of the imports came from Spain ; apart from 
thes^ sm^ quantities of Belgian glasshouse grapes came in. The Belgian imports 
soinewhat incresu^ed in the post-war years. Imports of Argentine table grapes 
now also arrive and show a tendency to increase. 


Import of Table Grapes into the United States, 


Year 

lat 

1000 

In zoo cubic feet 

Total 

Including Imports from 

Belgium 

Ger- 

many 

Great 

Britain 

Netber- 

lands 

Spain 

Argen- 

tina 

BrasU 

ChUe 

Average 1911-13. . 

1,804! 

I 5 » 4 o 6 

193 

20 

55 



3 



19*8 

318 

1.381 

259 

— 

2 



995 


I17 

19*9 

301 1 

1,422 

394 

— 

— 



930 


87 

1930 

944 

2,224 

*43 

“ 

“ 


Bi 

1,938 


28 


The United States export is, to the extent of nearly two thirds, taken by 
Canada. Importing countries of second rank are Mexico, the Philippines and 
Cuba. The increasing importance of the European markets is clear from the 
rising imports of Great Britain. 

The table grapes exported from the United States are mainly Californian, and 
the variety Emperor is of special importance. 


Export of Table Grapes from the United States^ 


Year 

In 1 

xooo 

1 In zoo lbs. 

ToUl 

1 Including export to 

Great 

Britain 

British 

Malaga 

Ceylon 

China 

Hong- 

kong 

Java 

PhiUp. 
pine Is 

Canada 

1 

1 

1928 

2505 

53 f>i 

54 1 

36 

13 

2^ 

45 

15 


3920 

1929 

2463 

4731 

H j 

46 

18 

22 

52 

23 

167 

3581 

1930 

2121 

4900 

210 

28 

25 

12 

41 

24 

187 

3523 


In zoo lbs 


^ I Including export to 


Year 

Colom- 

Ha 

Costa 

Bica 

Cuba 

Domi- 

can 

Guate- 

mala 

Mexico 

Panama 

Salva- 

dor 

Vene- 

zuela 

1928 

X 9 

21 

529 

XO 

18 

334 

23 

17 

22 

1929 

23 

12 

382 

^ X 4 

19 

308 

30 

23 

40 

1930 . . 

24 

10 

357 

12 

12 

340 

29 

13 

54 
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8 . ~ Argentina. 

Vine growing in Argentina for climatic reasons has mainly developed in 
the semiarid provinces of Mendoza and San Juan at the eastern slopes of the 
Andes In consequence of the unfavourable market conditions the ctdtivation 
was in the first place confined to wine grapes. It was not till the post-war period 
that attention was given to the production of table grapes, after the railway had 
introduced refrigerating trucks and freight reductions with the effect of stimulat- 
ing the vine growers to a partial swing over to table grape growing. By this 
time the towns on the eastern side were regular purchasers of fresh grapes, and in 
addition an export began to develop. Since consignments arrive on the market 
in January and fimsh in May, the grapes come upon the North American and 
Kuropean markets at a time of the year when comparatively high pnces can be 
obtained In particular the North Amencan market which at that time is not 
supplied with other grapes shows an increasing absorption capacity. 

Data as to distn button of the exports to the separate countnes were available 
only for 1027. It appears from a companson of the statistics of the importing 
countnes, that in 1930 about 20,000 quintals, or more than a thirtf of the total 
export from Argentina, was taken by the United States, about 9000 quintals went 
to Great Bntain and about 2000 to Germany The remainder of about 20,000 
quintals would apjiear to have been exported mainly to Brazil 


Export of Table Grapes from Argentina 


Year 

In xooo 

gold pesos 

1 in 100 quintals 

lotal 


Including exports to 

Oreat 

Britain 

1 

Brazil 

Urugudj 

United 

States 

IQ27 . . 

1928 

1929 . 



148 

419 

299 

316 

176 

405 

408 

542 

41 

61 

1 



Table grape imports into Argentina which before the war mainly came from 
Spam have now greatly declined 


Import of Table Grapes into Argentina. 


Year 

1 

In xooo 

gold pesos 

In xoo 1 

Total 

quintals 

Including 

imports 

from 

Spam 

Average 1911-13 

21 

37 

30 

1928 . . . / 

IX 

11 

— 

1929 

18 

17 

— 

I 9 SO 

7 1 

7 
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3 ^Viwtm.cff South Africa. 

Vine gtowing was introduced into Cape Colony in the middle of the 17th cent- 
ury soon after the arrival of the first larger bands of European settlers. The 
Huguenots from Southern France were in particular the pioneers of this cultiva- 
tion, which is still mainly to be found in the districts settled by them, namely 
in the Paarl and Stellenbosch disrticts Vine growing has not been extended 
beyond the boundaries of the Cape Province which was the province originally 
settled. Until about 2<j years ago the cultivation was based almost exclusively on 
production of wine, for which a market was readily found, apart from the up coun- 
try consumption which was not very large, in the requirements of the numerous 
vessels that put in at Cape Town for supplies or cargoes. Table grape cultivation 
had local importance only until satisfactory transport was ensured by means of 
the establishment of a regular service of steamers equipped with cool chambers. 

Up to the present the South African export of table grapes is mainly directed 
to the British markets, where they command good prices as arriving out of the 
regular grape season The crisis in regard to sale of wines which is also notice- 
able in South Africa has given an impulse to the development of table grape 
cultivation. In 1925, the year of the latest census, out of about 100 million vines 
about three million were devoted to table grapes There is a somewhat large 
nnmber of kinds . White and Red Hannepot, Muscat, Gros Colman, Ohanez and 
others The increase in the exports during the past years is clearly shown from 
the following figures, although for the years 1911-13 only figures for values are 
available. The fruit is packed in boxes of 10 lbs. each The sides of the boxes 
are lined writh cottonwool and tissue paper and layers of the same materials are 
also placed between the bunches 


Export of Table Grapes from the Union of South Afrua 



4. — Australia. 

* 

Viiie% are grown for wine, for dried vine fruits and for table grape production. 
Out of about 43,000 hectares under vines about 3000 hectares are devoted to the 
production of table grapes. Vine growing has been especially extended since the 
woiid wa^, as at the time of the soldier settlements the districts weje preferred 




tlmt wei« suitable for fit^t and vuie>growiug. DuritM; tbe setoon tlw! 

piodttetKm of talde grapes amounted to 12,285 slmrt tons, distatiwlad as 


follows: , 

9lsort ton* 

Mew South Wales 

Victoria 3.338 

Qoeenslaiui 1,474 

South Australia ' 581 

Western Australia 2,642 


The grapes are for the most part consumed in Australia itself, and for this 
reason no special heading is so far given to table grapes in the Australian export 
statistics. During the last few years however some quantities of Australian 
table grapes reached England, as appears from the import statistics, the average 
for the years 1928 to 1930 being about 2000 quintals. 

Prof. Dr. K. Ritter and Dr. M OuTTFEtn. 

ITo be concluded). 
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Hail Insurance in Austria. 

t 

At the present time the folloi^ing societies deal with hail insurance in 
Austria : 

(а) National 

Burgenlandische Versicherungsanstalt, Eisenstadt 

" Donau AUgemeine Versicherungsaktiengesellschaft, Vienna. 

‘'Phonix'' AUgemeine VersicherungsgeseUschaft, Vienna. 

Steirer Versicherungsaktiengesellschaft, Gratz. 

Versicherungsanstalt der Osterreichischen Bundeslander, Vienna. 

“ Wechselseitige Brandschaden ** und Janus Versicherungsanstalt 
auf Gegenseitigkeit, Vienna 

(б) Foreign ’ 

Assicurazioni Generali, Trieste. 

Rrste Ungarische AUgemeine Ass^uranz-Gesellschaft, Budapest. 

Fonci^re, AUgemeine Versicherungsanstalt, Budapest. 

Riunione Adnatica di SicuiiA, Trieste 

Vaterlandiscbe AUgemeine Versicfaerungs-Gesellschaft, Budapest. 

*The limited liability company Der Anker, which up to 1931 ^0 under- 
took hail insurance has suspended activities m this branch. 

The first ten oompanies do hail insurance business on the basis of a common 
risk {auj gcme%n&a^^ Gejahr) in confonuiiy with an agreemait binding the com*^ 
panies and laying down common conditions of insurance, common scales of 
premiums and a common valuation of the damage produced by hail. The 



hoAy whidi out the fuuciious iadicated ia tba JiagehehadeH^ 

Etikibu 0 gisAu^^^f called luore sittiply H^gelb^mau* 

Thia office dwea its establishment, which took place in X890, in the main 
to th«J that as long as each insurance company based the determination 
of tho damages produced by hail on the opinions of its experts, there were 
dhSetencea in the valuations and this was unsatisfactory for the fanners. 

Uoreovet the estimate of the risks according to the districts was not very 
ea^act on a<Scotint of the lack of sufficiently comprehensive statistics, each society 
having at its disposal only its own figures. With the formation of the Hagel- 
bureau these difficulties disappeared. 

The valuations of losses have since then been carried out in common, and 
only by old farmers fully competent in the matter and very often checked by 
well-known experts. 

The travelling expenses of the experts have been greatly reduced since a 
single expert can now do the work which formerly was carried out by several 
experts each sent by a different company. 

The statistics and the observations on hailstorms are now combined into 
a common statistic, it follows that the estimate of the risks is much more accurate 
than formerly and that it is more easy to adapt the scales of premiums to the 
actual extent of the risk. 

As to re-insurance, 50 per cent of the business is undertaken jointly by the 
companies indicated, that is, compensation for half the losses is paid by the 
affiliated societies jointly while the other half is paid by each company separately 
in proportion to the extent to which it has been affected by the losses incurred 

During 1890 several Hageihureaux were established, with headquarters at 
Vienna, Prague, Budapest and Demberg. 

After the war, as a result of the political changes that took place, the field 
of action of the various Hagelbureaux was adapted to the new situation and 
that of Vienna, which previously included in its sphere of operations Austria, 
Moravia and Silesia now confines its operations to the territory of the Austrian 
Republic. 

The Verstcherungsanstalt der osterretchischen Bundesldnder, which does not 
belong to the group of which we have just spoken, carries on hail insurance 
business independently. 

Although organised in the form of a limited liability company, this company, 
which was .established in 1922, is included amongst semi-official companies 

Amongst the administrative bodies of the said V ersicherungsanstaU there is 
a Council df Control (Ldnderkuratorium) composed of one reprei^entative for 
each of the Governments of Lower Austria, Upper Adstria, Sal/-bu^ Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg, Carinthia, Styria and Burgenlaad and two for the town o^^ienna 
This Council has the following duties : — 

(a) To take decisions on all matters for which, according to the rules 
of tke company, the resolutions of the General Meeting and of the Committee 
of management require to be confirmed by the said Council of Control, namely, 
amendments of the rules or additions to them, increase or decrease of shares 
capital, methods to be adopted in the issue of new shares, concljision of agree- 



ments with another institution whereby current insuranCse business p^^sses 
entirely or in part from one company to the other, the liqtndatioti of the company 
including liquidation in the event of amalgamation with another company, 
as well as the methods to be adopted in the liquidation and the manner in 
which the business of the company must be settled and in which the engagements 
entVed into by the company in relation to the insured persons must be guaran- 
teed, authorisation of the shareholders to transfer their shares, nomination and 
dismissal of the managing staff and the fixing of their salaries, proposals of the 
Management Committee and the General Meeting regarding the distribution of 
profits on the life insurance business. 

{b) To agree to the resolutions of the General Meeting and of the Man- 
agement Committee in all matters resulting from the relations which exist between 
the incorporated insurance institutions and the former administration of the 
regions concerned and also with the administrations of the States represented 
(position of officials, etc.) ; 

(c) Management of the special fund (art. 44 of the rules) as well as deci- 
sions concerning its utilisation ; 

(d) to send three members and a substitute member to the Inspection 
Committee with a view to participation in the supervision of all branches of the 
company's work ; 

(e) As the rules expressly state, the Curatoriuni must in its work have 
regard mainly to the interests of the whole body of insured persons and has 
the right to present to the Council and to the General Meeting proposals for 
this purpose. 

The hail insurance which was formerly carried out by the Niederdsterrei- 
chische Landesver sicker ungsanstalt has been taken over by the Vet sicker ungsan- 
sialt der dsterreickischen Bundesldnder which has extended its work to the whole 
territory of Austria, while the business of the first society was limited to the 
territory of Lower Austria. 

It may be useful at this point to give some particulars regarding the 
6 sterre%chiscke Landesver sicker ungsanstalt which played a very important part in 
the matter of insurance in Austria but was obliged to give up business, mainly 
on account of the consequences of the monetary inflation in Austria. This 
institution was established in 1899 and had the character of a semi-official 
institution. The supreme direction and the management of the Institute, as well 
as the control over its work as a whole, were in the hands of the Diet of Lower 
Austria and were exercised through its executive body, the Provincial Committee. 
Moreover, the Diet nominated each year from its own members two ** censors, 
who their services gratuitously. The Institute was based on the principle 
of mutuality, that is to say, the losses incurred had to be made good by the 
members and the profits realised were distributed amongst them ; every^insured 
person was regarded as a member of the Institute. l/ower Austria guaranteed 
to the Institute an annual subsidy of 80,000 crowns and, in addition, an annual 
credit without interest of 200,000 crowns to meet a possible deficit in the event 
that the reserve fund should prove inadequate. The Institute did not pay any 
compensation for damage done by hail not exceeding 6 per cent, of the sum assured . 
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They also laid down certain percentages of which account was not taken in 
calculating the sum assured. These percentages began at 2 per cent, for damages 
ranging from 7 to 9 per cent, of the sum assured and increased progressively 
up to 1 1 per cent, for damages between 90 and 100 per cent, of the sum assured. 
The work of this Institute being carried on in the interest of agriculture it 
succeeded in the course of a few years in having in its hands up to 65 per cent, 
of the hail insurance business of Lower Austria. But from 1906 the business 
began to decline and finally the Institute was obliged to give up business. 

Since 1922 this Institute has been replaced by the Vemcheruneisimstalt dcr 
osterreichischen Bundeslander. 

In 1927, in conformity with a decision of the General Meeting, this latter 
Institution was amalgamated with the re-insurance company vSecuritas 

As we have said, the V ersicherungsanstalt does not belong to the group 
of other companies carrying on hail insurance business. Nevertheless it applies 
the same scale of premiums as the societies belonging to that group. In addition, 
being desirous of establishing hail insurance on a wider basis in order to secure 
a more favourable distribution of risks and consequently a diminution in the 
scale of premiums, this Institute, in agreement with the other companies carrying 
on hail insurance business has taken joint action with them through the medium 
of a free association or understanding which is known as Arbettsgemcinuhafi 
der dsterretchischen Hagelverstcherungsan^talten. 

This understanding has neither rules nor special regulations, but discusses 
and takes decisions whenever the business and tne circumstances require it. 
While leaving untouched the independence of the various companies this free 
association aims exclusively at combining the efforts of all those engaged in 
insurance business with a view to removing all obstacles and promoting conditions 
favourable to insurance. One of the principal functions of this organisation 
has been to maintain contact with the administrative authorities and the vocational 
organisations with a view to removing every cause which might prevent hail- 
insurance or render it difficult and to developing propagandist work amongst 
the farmers. 

The first step taken by this organisation was the formation of an Office for 
Consultation on Hail Insurance at the Agricultural Fair held last spring. It 
would seem that this initiative was successful. 

Another initiative, consisting in propagandist work carried on by means 
of posters, was supported by the public authorities. In fact a decree of the 
Federal Chancellor's Office was issued, addressed to the federated governments • 
The Government of I^ower Austria which published this decree in its Official 
Gazette of 2 May 1932 added the remark that it was, in fact, necessary to enlighten 
the farmers in the matter in question and to draw their attention to the fact that, 
the available means being limited, they must not, in the event of damages by hail, 
count upon any considerable financial aid from the Government. 

There ^ire in Austria special legislative provisions regarding the insurance 
contract and the sttpervision to be exercised over the insurance companies. The 
insurance contract is regulated by the Law of 23 r)eceml>er 1917 {RgbL 
230, 28 December 19x7), which in its form and contents was bas^ on the 
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merely formal, that is, it confines itself to seeing that the legislative prescriptions 
are observed. i 

With a view to reducing the insurance premium and thereby stimulating 
hail insurance, the Government of Lower Austria had, from 1899 to 1922, granted 
an annual contribution of 80,000 crowns. From 1922 onwards, this part of 
Austria no longer granted contributions directly assigned to the development 
of hail insurance, but, on the occurrence of hailstorms, it granted special contri- 
butions to the farmers who had sufiered damage. These contributions aiyiounted 
to 5,400 schillings in 1927 ; 9,140 50 schillings in 1928 ; 9,976.60 schillings in 1929, 
and 68,665 schillings in igjo. 

On the other hand the Federal Government of Austria had granted fairly 
large contributions in order to assist farmers who had suffered from this calam- 
ity (I) 

Hail insurance is not very widely diffused in Austria if one thinks of the 
extent and severity of the hailstorms, particularly in certain parts of tHe country. 
The following table shows the number of farms in Austria according to statistics 
lehiting to 14 June 1930 and the number of hail-insurance policies in 1931 (2). 


STAirs 

Farms 

HaU 

ansurance 

polides 

Percentage 

Vienna and I^ower Austria . . 

140,871 


5-34 

Vpper Austria 

Ho, 215 

2.532 

3.16 

Burgenland 

a :^,477 

2,293 

5 27 

SaUl)urg 

1 3, W 

364 

2 Oo 

Styrid 

77* W 

567 

0.73 

Canuthia 

30,663 

90 

0.29 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg 

40,484 

31 

0.06 

T<)Tai,s . . 

433»302 

13,713 

3.17 


As may be seen there is considerable disproportion between the number of 
farms and the nuinbei of hail insurance policies. The table also shows that in 
the States .situated in tue plain — Vienna and Lower Austria, Tapper Austria and 
J 5 urgciiland — the percentage of insurance policies averages 4.68 percent., whilst 
the percentage of policies in the mountainous States — Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg — does riot exceed an average of 0.63 per cent. 

Comparing the total sums assured in 1931, which amounted to 22,047,250 
schillings, and the total value of the insurable agricultural products — 728,655,000 
schillings — it results that only 3 03 per cent of the total value was insured 
against hail. 


(1) Du Landwirtschaft, July- August p. i8o. 

(2) “Anz”* fAhger Sonderdvenst ** AgrcCnschd Nachnehten Zenirale**, Vienna, 10 March j: 93 -» 
and WBissiDicHagdverstcherungtnOesterrach, Du VerHcherung, 12 May 1952. 
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We give another table showing the very limited diffusion of hail insurance 
in Austria (i). The Hagelhureau of the hail pool drew up foi 1929 a table 
showing the relation between the value of the principal agricultural products 
and the value of the same products insured against bail 

The volume of the crop is taken from the vStatistical Yearbook of the 
Austrian Republic, and its value is calculated by taking the maxinu.ni ])rices 
fixed by the insurance companies for the year 1929. 


Stat&s 

Total 

ot the products 
considered 
(average per hectare) 

Value 

of proflucts 
insured 

(average per hectare) 

Percentage ol 
products instited in 
relation to the 
products considered 


Schillings 

0 

\ieima and Lower Austria 

818 

50 

0 80 

Upper Austria 1 

078 

^7 

5 5« 

Burgenland 

850 

70 

^2 

Salzburg 

480 



vStyria 

808 

8 

0 88 

Carinthia 

()20 

i) 

i 0 c)8 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg 

7U 

4 

0 52 

Totals . . 

775 

4 5 

5H + 


By reason largely of the crisis and i)ariicularly of the fall in the price of agri- 
cultural products a considerable decline has taken xdace in the extent, already 
somewhat limited, of hail insurance in Austria. The following table sliovss this 
very clearly : 


Ycak 

! 

Number 
of policies 

Values assured 

Premiums received 



1 SchiUiugs 

I‘^29 


5A574.4I4 

J, 885,522 

1930 

i 17,781 

43,354.3«o 

i,59(),2i<> 

1931 

13.713 

22,047,250 

899,421 


The Bureau of the insurance companies combined in a hail insurance pool 
completed its 40th year of activity in 1929 and on this occasion compiled some 
very interesting tables of statistics concerning the business botli of the conii)anies 
forming the Pool and of tne V ersicherungsanstalt dcr osier reichischcn Bimdcs- 
lander during the period of 57 years from 1873 to 1929 (2). 


(1) Keif: 57 Jahre OeUcrreichische HagelstaitsUk, in ZeiUchrifl fUr die gcsamie Vcri>icherungi>wisscn- 
ichaftj p. ai7. 

(2) Hew, loc. Lit, 
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An estimate of the results contained in these tables presents somewhat 
marked difficulties on account principally of the changes in the bases on which 
the figures in the table rest. For example* the data concerning the Versichsrungs* 
anstalt appear in the table from 1899 onwards, for only since then has this insti- 

TABtB I. — Hail Insurance in Austria from 1873 to xpap. 


YftAlkS 

Kumber 

of 

iruiutajice 

policies 

Value 

assured 

Net 

premiutas 

(com- 

missions 

not 

included) 

Com 

pensation 

Profit (+) 
loss (— ) 
e]q;>enses of 
management, 
estimaUon 
of damages, 
commissions etc^ 
not induded 

Net 

premiums 

as 

percen- 

‘T 

assured 

values 

Com- 

pensation 

as 

percen- 

tage 

of 

assured 

values 








(crowns) 




% 

% 

187^ to 1882 



— 

112,165,004 

1,122,032 

947.658 

> 4 - 

174,374 

1.00 

0.85 

1883 to 1889 



— 

137-458,292 

1,667,136 

1,605,030 


62,106 

I. 2 I 

1.17 

1890 

• • 




11,432 

20,148,494 

274.«83 

267,766 

+ 

6.517 

1.36 

1-33 

1 « 9 I 





5,935 

11,990,552 

184.992 

149,710 


35.212 

1.54 

1.25 

1892 





6,924 

13,^05,396 

211. no 

142,766 


68.344 

1-55 

1.05 

1891 





5,137 

10,084,320 

162,602 

81.120 

+ 

81.402 

1. 61 

0.80 

1894 





7.064 

12,762,888 

201,702 

142,396 

4 

59,306 

1.58 

1. 12 

1^95 





6,206 

11,726,344 

182,982 

141,774 

4 - 

41,208 

1.56 

1.21 

1890 





7,769 

12,884,300 

202,732 

76,047 

4 - 

126,685 

1-57 

0 60 

1897 





7.<^49 

12,428,0(^6 

188,967 

180,702 

-4 

8,265 

1.52 

1.45 

1898 





16,604 

27,928,525 

418,549 

508,642 

— 

90,093 

I 50 

1.82 

1899 





19,010 

29,428,438 

498,623 

145,745 

4 - 

352,880 

1.69 

049 

1900 





14,212 

25,932.475 

390,728 

380,852 

+ 

9.896 

1.63 

1 59 

1901 





19,458 

31,966,791 

510,551 

■548.770 


161,781 

1-59 

1.09 

1902 





18,870 

52,958,648 

504.574 

527.232 

— 

22,658 

I 53 

1.56 

IW 





20,861 

53,2 59,087 

521,806 

390,199 

+ 

1^1,607 

1-57 

1.17 

1904 





25,404 

57,064,688 

598,945 

218,486 

+ 

380.457 

1.62 

0.58 

^905 





22,551 

56,541,275 

565.70 s 

725,138 

— 

157-455 

1-55 

1.97 

i()Ob 





28,540 

4 5,619,878 

718,148 

715. 501 

+ 

2,847 

1.65 

[ 1.68 

1907 





23,104 

57,627,022 

637,858 

727.367 

— 

89,529 

1.69 

I 1-95 

1908 





29,995 

48,573.245 

925,891 

..043.452 

— 

117,561 

1.91 

2.14 

1909 





27,551 

47,910,710 

863,728 

1.756,834 

— 

893,106 

1.80 

3.66 

1910 





35,047 

55.737,554 

1.073,872 

1.283,058 

— 

209,186 

2.00 

2.38 

19U 





31,001 

1 50,5^0,614 

1,061,627 

759,276 

+ 

302,351 

2. II 

1 58 

1912 





28,817 

1 51,708,035 

1,077,105 

569,566 

4 

507,539 

2.08 

1. 10 

1915 





25,288 

1 45,264,562 

965.924 

804,718 

4 - 

159,206 

2.12 

1.77 

1914 





25,080 

1 45,546.440 

960,169 

7 H ,427 

4 - 

225,742 

2. II 

I 61 

1915 





25,656 

1 55,960,455 

1,182,128 

813,448 

4 - 

568,6^ 

2. II 

1 45 

1916 





25.093 

65,732.849 

1,526,403 

5.433.744 

— 

2,107,341 

2.08 

538 

1917 





22,900 

64,516,585 

1,544,791 

1.133.346 

4 - 

4II.445 

2.40 

1.76 

1918 





24,988 

90,404,852 

2.394.093 

2.335.144 

4 - 

58,949 

2.65 

2 58 

1919 





22,165 

49,984.533 

I, 569,312 

1,683,011 

— 

313.699 

2.74 

3-36 








(sebsUingH) 






1 920 

. . 




19,819 

28,251.007 

93^.038 

687,041 


— 

3-32 

2.45 

1921 





16,022 

29.663,967 

979,61 1 

551,105 


— 

3*34 

1.85 

1922 





10,482 

26,629,992 

725.214 

‘>94,541 


— 

2.72 

225 

192^ 





6.865 

10,167,900 

378,787 

169,782 

4 - 

209,005 

2.34 

1.05 

1924 





7.933 

19.675.874 

410,235 

286,785 

4 - 

123.450 

2.13 

1-45 

1925 





11.547 

45,202,561 

676,659 

898.768 

— 

222,109 

I 92 

2.50 

li) 2 b 





13.245 

34,107,514 

661,291 

540,689 

4 - 

114,602 

1.94 

1.60 

1927 





17.487 

43.276,229 

816,064 

1,694,824 

r— 

878,760 

1.89 

3.95 

1928 





23,627 

58,301.034 

1,273,401 

2.765,863 

— 

1,492,462 

2 19 

4 74 

1929 





24.156 

5 ... 574 . 4 I 4 

1.885,323 

3,925,288 

— 

2,039.965 

3-59 

746 
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tutio0 begun to do hail insurance business, originally in the form of prosdncial 
institutions {Lands^anstalten), Its business from 1899 to 1921 was carried on 
only in Lower Austria; from 1922 it was extended to Upper Austria and 
Burgenland and frpra 1925 to the other parts of Austria. 

The data concerning the grouped companies refer, for the years between 
1873 and 1897, only to Lower Austria, to Upper Austria and to Salzburg. 
Between 1898 and 1920 the business done in Burgenland is added and during 
subsequent years the data concerning Styria and Carinthia are also included. 


Tabi,e II. — Hail Re^insurance in Austria from igss to 1930. 


COMPANIBS 

Premiums 

Compensation 

Total business 
in Austria 

gross 

handed 
over for 
xe-insu- 
ranee 

net 

gross 

paid by 
re-insur- 
ance in> 
stitutlons 

net 

Pre- 

miums 

(gross) 

Compen- 

sation 

(gross) 

Austrian companies 







as percentages of 

(total business) 


(thousands of schUlingb) 


values assured 

Anker 

296 

177 

1 19 

283 

86 

197 

2 

I 

Burgenl. V. A. . . . 

4 

2 

2 

6 

3 

3 

4 

0 

Donau 

1,904 

548 

1.356 

1,167 

337 

830 

281 

143 

Phonix 

3.725 

2,249 

i.4'/6 

1.794 

1,021 

773 

344 

154 

Steirer 

25 

18 

7 

18 

16 

2 

23 

15 

V. A. d. Bundeslander 

O14 

443 

171 

191 

143 

48 

578 

179 

Wechsels. Brandsch. 

2 

2 

— 

1 

I 

— 

2 

1 

Wechsels. u. Janus . 

469 

352 

117 

236 

173 

6^ 

411 

167 

Wiener Riick-Versich. 

47 

14 

33 

42 

8 

34 

(I) 

(1) 

1930 

7,086 

3,805 

3,281 

3,758 

1,788 

1,950 

1,645 

6(r() 

1929 

6,425 

3,3b6 

3,059 

9 , 7^7 

5,460 

4.307 

1,739 

2,898 

1028 

5.945 

3,138 

2,807 

5,628 

3,184 

2,444 

1,338 

2,084 

1927 

4,656 

2,610 

2,046 

5,733 

3.561 

2,372 

751 

1,161 

192b 

3.950 

2,142 

1,808 

2,840 

1,522 

1,318 

-- 

— 

1925 

4,289 

1,402 

2,887 

4,143 

1.479 

2,664 

— 

— 

Foreign companies 









(business in Austria) 









Assicuraz. Generali . 

100 

31 

69 

37 

9 

28 

100 

37 

Krste TTngarischc . . 

5 i« 

438 

80 

414 

351 

63 

18 

414 

Fonci^re 

32 

22 

10 

15 

12 

3 

32 

15 

Kiunione Adriatica . 

32 

10 

22 

15 

b 

9 

32 

15 

Vaterland 

4 

3 

I 

1 

I 

— 

4 

1 

1930 

686 

504 

182 

482 

379 

103 

086 

' 482 

1929 

1,024 

725 

299 

1,416 

918 

498 

1,024 

1,410 

1928 

501 

249 

252 

848 

511 

337 

501 

848 

19*7 (*) 

332 

169 

163 

588 

360 

228 

332 

588 

1926. 

231 

126 

105 

187 

HI 

76 

231 

187 

1925 

151 

68 

1 83 

157 

97 

60 

151 

157 


(x) Indirect business only. 
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During the years of monetary inflation (up to 1922) the statistics are not 
given according to their nominal value ; they are converted into gold crowns 
and schillings. 

The table contains only statistics concerning the business as a whole ; it is 
lyower Austria, Upper Austria and Burgenland which have most largely contrib- 
uted to form the totals indicated in the table. 

The results relating to 1930 were as follows : 21,403 insurance policies for 
an assured value of 33,194,00b schillings; 1,591,217 schillings of net premiums 
and 641,335 schilings of compensation, not including the cost of estimating the 
dam^ige. The gross profit was 949,882 schillings, and the premiums averaged 
4.79 per cent, of the assured values and the compensation 1.93 per cent. (1). 

As to re-insurance we give a table relating to the period 1925 to 1930. The 
data referring to 1930 are given separately for each company doing hail insurance 
business (2). 

F. A. 


CO-OPERATION 

Co-operative Sale of Cocoons in Bulgaria. 

Fresh cocoons are among the commodities which cannot be stored for a long 
l)eriod before selling. If left undried for more than 7 or 8 days after gathering, 
the pupa becomes transformed into the perfect insect and breaks through the 
silken casing, and the cocoons so perforated lose their commercial value. T^n- 
scruj)ulous traders have profiled by this fact to speculate on the prices. 

To counteract such speculation and consequent loss of profits to the producer, 
it was found to be essential to set u[) a co-operative selling organisation. 

The Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria undertook the collection of cocoons among 
the silkworm breedeis and storage in its own depot erected at Harnianly in 1913. 
As the results were encouraging, the Bank in 1920 developed the scheme on a 
more extended scale. Jn view of the good results obtained since 1920, the Bank 
decided further to construct desiccators and cocoon stores in almost all the pro- 
ducing regions. 

The success of this organisation has also encouraged certain agricultural syn- 
dicates and co-operative societies to construct desiccators and storehouses for the 
use of members who are silkw^orin breeders. 

At the present time, the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria owns 16 desiccators 
and cocoon storehouses, while the agricultural syndicates and co-operative 
societies have about ten. Nearly all are of modern and convenient t)"pe. 

Desiccators and storage accomodation are at present in existence in the 
following regions : Rousse, Perkovitza, Karlovo, Vratza, Perouchtiza, Loukovite, 
Orchanie, Jambol, Pleven, Petritsch, St. Zagora, Pasardjik Plovdiv, Khotel, 
Harnianly, Staniniaka, SviJengrade, Tchirpan, Kunstendli, Pavlikeni, Roman, 
Karnobate and some few others. 


(j) Keuk, loc. CVt. 

{2) Assi'kuranz Jaftrbuck, 1931, No, 51 
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The agricultural and silk producers' syndicates of Svilengrad and of Tchirpan 
have done much to promote the sale of cocoons, and have organised from 6o to 70 
per cent, of the silkworm breeders of their regions. 

The following figures show the results obtained by these two syndicates. 


Years 


The “ Koprlna” 
cd-opemlivc 
•^ilk -producers* 
society 

at Svilengrade 


Agncultuial 
s>u(hi lie 
at Tchirpan 


Weight of fresh cocoons deposited in the co opt i alive storehouses 


1926 - - kgs ^ 3,(100 

1927 kgs 127,000 » Sg.cKio 

1928 » 123,000 » 45,000 

1929 n 170,000 » 82,000 

1930 » 195,000 » 66,000 

1931 ») 135,000 » 1 6,000 


The total quantity of fresh cocoons deposited in the storehouses of the co- 
operative societies and of the Agricultural Bank, the prices paid to the breeders 
by tne co-operative societies, as well as the prices of the cocoons on the open 
market, are shown below. 



1 re**h coto«)ns 

Avciagc puces 

\Vfiiigc prices 

Years 

in stoic with the 

p.iid to 

()1 cocoons 

co-operative* 

deposit 01 s 

on the 


bocieties 

after sale 

open market 


kg. 

levs 

levs 

1920 


\ 50 “ 5 <'> 

40- SO 

1921 

(>9, 000 

30-59 

25 •is 

T922 

103,000 

355-170 

80 lOo 

1923 

317,000 

« 5 -ii 5 

Go 100 

1924 

4 30,000 

90-110 

, 80-110 

^925 

220,000 

100-120 

90-T10 

1926 

286,000 

IO5-T3O 

80-122 

1927 

623,000 

70-110 

70-95 

1928 

479,000 

85-107 

(>5-95 

1929 

7^7,000 

(> 0 -I 02 

75-93 

1930 

815,000 

25-3B 

20-40 

1931 

338,000 

29-42 

25*30 

1932 


(27-33) 

25-28 


It will be seen from the above tabic that the quantity of cocoons placed in 
the storehouses of the co-operative societies and of the Agricultural Bank with 
a view to co-operative sale had a tendency to increase. In addition the prices 
obtained by the societies and the syndicates are from 10 to 20 per cent, higher 
than those on the open market. 

At the present time, the storehouses and desiccators belonging to the co- 
operative societies and to the Agricultural Bank have a capacity of 1,200,000 kg. 
of fresh cocoons, representing the half of the exceptionally abundant output of 
1929 which .amounted to a weight of 2,374,000 kg. 
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In short, the intervention of the Agricultural Bank and the co-Qpetative 
societies in the cocoon trade has resulted in a noticeable development and im- 
provement in silkworm breeding in Bulgaria as well as in the maintenance of 
improved prices on the market. 

Y. Kojoukhakoff 

Chief of Section at the State SericuUural Station 
VraUat Bulgaria, 


Co-operative Policy in Chile. 

There is in existence some very recent legislation in Chile in favour of co- 
operative societies which has not yet penetrated into the juridical and economic 
consciousness of the agriculturists. The special law dealing with the subject is 
that of 14 January 1929, No. 4,531. Before that date no farmers* co-operative 
‘society had been formed spontaneously according to ordinary law. The first agii- 
cultural co-operative society of production was organised in July of 1929. It is 
in fact in Chile incumbent on the Ministry of Agriculture to take a share in the 
direction of the organisation of agricultural producers* co-operation. 

There is in existence in the Ministry a Department of Co-operative Societies, 
divided info two services; one for co-operative societies foi production and the 
other for constimers* co-operative societies. 

These two offices work together, the object being to ensure that the products 
of the former group of co-operative societies shall be purchased b}'^ the latter group. 

This Department is giving a marked impulse to the co-operative movement 
and has already succeeded in stimulating interest and enthusiasm among the 
agricultural classes, as shown by the following table: 


Co-operative Societies formed hy the Chilean Ministry of Agriculture, 
Name Object 


1. - Cooperativa Agrfcola Vinfcola de 

Yumbel, Limitada 

2. - Cooperativa Dechcra de Bio- Bio, 

Limiladd 

- Coc^perativa de Productores de 
l^che de Valdivia, Limitada 


- Coopera ti\ a Agrfcola de Produc- 
tores de Leche de Colcliagua, 
Limitada 

5. - Cooperativa Central Agrfcola Apf- 

cola, Limitada. 

6. - Cooperativa Agrfcola c Industrial 

“ El Cannen Limitada. 


Improvement of the quality of wines 
sold to members. 

Sale of milk and manufacture of milk 
products 

Collection of milk produced on members' 
fanus for sale os milk and as milk 
products, including whey and other 
residual products. 

Provision of capital to members for 
dairy equipment and collection of 
milk for sale as fluid milk or as milk 
products 

Preparation and sale of honey and bees- 
wax of the members. 

Purchase of seeds, fertilisers, breeding 
animals and farm machines and sale 
of members* products. 
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7. - Coopemtiva A^rfcola de Santiago, 

Limitada. 

8. - Cooperativa Agricola I^chera de 

Cautin **, Limitada. 

9. - Cooperativa Agricola Comercial e 

Industrial de Bio-Bio, Limitada, 


10. - Cooperativa Pruticola de Acon- 

cagua, Liniitada. 

11. - Asociacidn Cooperativa de Pro- 

ductores de Frutas, I/egumbres 
y Flores de “La Cruz Limi- 
tada. 


Object 

Purchase of the farmland of Santa Te- 
resa de Tango for the formation of 
a colony. 

Collection of members' milk to sell as 
fluid milk or as milk products or re- 
sidues. 

Obtaining of lands held by the Stale 
for the formation of an agricultural 
colony by the members of the society. 
Purchase of implements and sale of 
products. 

Collection of fruit grown by memixjrs 
and sale in fresh or preserved condi- 
tion. 

Encouragement of the development of 
fruit and vegetable growing by mem- 
bers, and concentration of production 
for purposes of sale or transfomiation. 


There are further in couise of fonnation 15 co-operative societies foi milk ; 
12 foj fruit ; 8 for purchase and sale of seed« ; one for poultry-keeping ; 2 for mill- 
ing and one for charcoal -making. 

These statistical data seem at first sight of small importance in an absolute 
sense, but they have considerable relative importance, as refeiring to an agri- 
cultural country in which up to 1928 the growers showed no desire for co-opera- 
tion and no interest in the co-operative idea. A fuither importance attaches 
to the figures, as reflecting a movement which dates only from the Law of January 
1929 with its regulations of to April 1929, and which was begun in consequence 
of the application of the powers of initiative assigned by this law to the Ministry 
of Development (Ministerio de Fomenlo), powers which are much in advance 
of those assigned by othei American or European legislation to Government 
authority. 

Under these powers it is open to the Ministry to calculate and make provision 
for the future progress of co-operation in Chile taking into account: (a) the differen- 
tial character of the co-operative programme adopted in this law, a character which 
is essentially economic rather than juridical ; {b) the separate legal privileges 
granted to the co-operative societies established in order to fulfil the definite 
purposes of the legislator ; (c) the credit programme instituted in favour of these 
new agricultural organisations. 

It may here be noted that the functions to be undertaken by the Section of 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies, set up by the Ministry of Development are 
as follows : keeping of the Register of the co-operative societies, organisation o 
the statistical and information services in connection with this Register, granting 
of certificates, propaganda and welfare work of various kinds, safe keeping of 
the acts and documents, presented by the recognised societies, viz. thase consti- 
tuted as coiporate bodies, and encouragement of the formation of those institu- 



tions in agricultural centres. In addition the Section undertakes a supervision 
of such institutions by means of periodical inspections, with audit of books, 
accounts, etc , whether relating to the member or to commercial transactions. 

This co-operative authority may also, when considered necessary, appoint 
Government delegates to attend the meetings of the general management councils 
of any of these societies. 

As already indicated, the legal position of the Chilean co-operative societies 
differs from that of the co-ojierdtive societies of other American and European 
countries, in that they are corporate bodies recognised by Deciee of the Pre^^ident 
ol the Republic, who grants this status only to those societies which are formed 
and are organised in accordance with the purpose'? of the law and with the pro- 
visions of the regulations of lo April 1929, and the rules of which are modelled 
on the rules supplied to the foundation members by the Ministry. 

The name of agricultural co-operative society is reseived to organisations of 
this type, that is to say, its use by any other kind of --ociety is prohibited. The 
name is followed by the word limited or unlimited, according to the kind of liability 
a‘-siimed, with the understanding that unlimited liability means that in the ca'^e 
ot contracts with third parties there is proportionate liability of the members. 
To appreciate, taking the standpoint of comparative co-oj)erative law, the distinc- 
tive character of Chilean co-operation, it is essential to note that the kind of 
co-oi)eration is not indicated in Chile by means of legal characteristics whether 
intrinsic or extrin'^ic, but by definite economic puiposes, established by the legi'-- 
lator, 111 accordance with the special national policy in regard to co-operative 
law. 

These economic purposes, giving rise to as many types of groups of societ\, 
are as follows : 

(1) purchase, or acquisition in the form of a concession or a tenancy, of 
land or building for the use of member'- ; 

(2) purchase and distribution, on account ot members, of tertili'-ers, 
seeds, inachinerv, raw materials and other commodities required for the carry- 
ing on of farming activities ; 

(3) joint production, sale and exx>ort, of plant, animal and industnal 
products ; 

(4) installation of equipment and other requirements for factories and 
establishments for the transformation, and other forms of preparation of the 
])roducts obtained from the members, or purchased from their societies ; 

(5) facilitation of the agricultural credit operations required by members; 

(6) supply to members for their own consumption of food stuffs, sanitary 
^equipment, objects of personal or household use. These commodities are either 

produced by the members, or bought by the society from the producer-dealers at 
wholesale prices, or are manufactured, but merely as a subsidiary activity to the 
main purpose of the agricultural society. The main provision, relating to the cap- 
ital of the society, is to be interpreted in accordance with the different purposes of 
enumerated, which are specific, but very wide in scope. This capital may consist 
in money, real or personal property contributed b}’' nembers, industrial work, or 
work done by the members. 



Contributions not taking the iorm of money are estimated in each case, and 
converted into shares representing the amount. The minimum number of members 
to a society is five ;iio one of these may hold more than 20 por cent, of the capital. 

The privileges of these six types of agricultural co-operative societies are : 

(1) a reduction to the extent of 25 per cent, which the Government may 
allow societies on the railway rates for transport of commodities produced or 
purchased ; 

(2) preference in the further consignment of such commodities, so far as 
is in accordance with the general railway legislation ; 

(3) opportunities of receiving free grants of land or premises from jniblic 
land belonging to the State or the Communes ; 

(4) sj)ecial loans of the National Savings Bank, the Bank of Agricultural 
Credit, branches of the Mortgage Credit Bank and of the Institute of Industrial 
Credit, up to 75 per cent, of the value of the real pro]:>erty, live stock, e(]uipmenl, 
fruit and products given in pledge by the vSociety to the lending institution ; 

(5) loans which these institutions may j?rant, for a sum up to five times the 
amount of the paid up capital, for a period of not more than five yeats, in the case 
of purchase of machines, breeding animals or of woiks of a perntancnt character; 

(6) discount at the Central Bank of commercial bills of exchange of the 
co-operative societies, at the same interest fixed by the Banks which are ''hare- 
holders in the Central Bank. 

Finally mention should be made of article 28 of the law to which reference 
has been made, according to which civil disputes relating to operations within 
the society and arising between members or between members and the society, 
are regulated in accordance with the procedure laid down in the Code of civil 
procedure for arbitration tribunals. 

These distinct purposes and the privileges conesponding to them, and in par- 
ticular the woiking of the .services of agricultural credit, the six types of grouping 
contemplated by the law, differing in principles and methods from those of ordinarj' 
commeicial credit, all these are connected with the general purpose of placing the 
co-oi)erative societies on an equal basis in legard to the money market with the 
other organisations coming under commercial law with equal rights, alike in 
supplying as in receiving funds for purposes of the members. 


K. F 
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Ley 14 de Knero de 1^29, No. 4531 y Reglaniento (General de coope rati vas agifcolas 
Ministerio de Fomento. Folleto No. 10 Santiago del Chile, 1930 

La iinportancia de las coopcrativas en el desarrollo de la produccion agricola Boletin 
del Departamento de Agficultura, No. 10-11-12. Santiago del Chile, October- Decem- 
ber 1929. 

Sous, Roberto: Necesidad de los elevadores cooperatives y como organizarlos. Ibid , 
No. 4-5-6. Santiago del Chile, April-June 1930, 



Cruz, Manuel E.: La organizacion de cooperatiVas paia la compra de abonos y seudllas. 
Boletin del Ministerio de Agricultura, No, 10-11-12* Santiago del Chile, October- 
December 1930. ^ 

Guardioi^a Baldomero S.; La ley No. 4531 sobre cooperativas agrfcolas y el cr^iito que 
necesitan estas instituciones. Ibid., No. 10-11-12. Santiago del Chile, October-De- 
ceraber 1930. 

Cruz, Manuel E.: Organizacion de cooperativas para la venta de granos. Ibid,, No. 1-2-3. 
Santiago del Chile, January-March 1931. 

Information furnished directly to the International Institute of Agriailture by the 
Chilean Government. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

CatastQ agrario del Regyio d*Ifalia, ig2g-VIII, Compartimento del Veneto. Provincia 
di Rovigo. Fascicolo 24. Roma, Istituto Poligrafico dello Slato, 1932-X. 

I The first attempt at a statistical survey of Italian agriculture, the work of Correnti 
and Maestri, dates back to 1864. But it Was only in 1910, by the labours of Ghino Va- 
lenti, that a method of agricultural survey was devised in accordance with which it 
should have been possible to gain a knowledge of the composition of the crops and of 
the agricultural production of the country. Five volumes were published of this survey, 
relating to Lombardy, Venetia, the Marches, Umbria and Latium. This statistical 
basis remained almost unchanged for many years, in the course of which Italian 
agriculture made remarkable progress, especially in certain zones, and imderwcnt 
radical transfonnation. Hence, the Institute of Agricultural Economy and Statistics 
of the Ministry of National Economy first and subsequently the Central Institute of 
Statistics of the Kingdom, to which passed in 1927 the vservices of agricultural and 
forestry statistics, recognivSed the need for a general revision, including fresh returns 
for a number of provinces, of the previous material collected. This revision was begun 
in 1930 and brought to a conclusion in the second half of 1932. The Central Institute 
of Statistics made msc of the collaboration of a specially appointed Committee of 
Enquiry for Agricultural Statistics, under the presidency of A. Serpieri. 

The first part has just been published of this new survey which acts as the point of 
departure and reference for tlie annual agricultural statistics. This first part relates 
to the province of Rovigo (Venetia) and will be followed by 91 parts relating to the other 
provinces, as well as 18 voliunes containing summaries and illustrative material relating 
to the different regions of Italy, with a general report for the Kingdom as a whole. 

All data relate to 1929 ; reference is however made, when convenient, to the agri- 
cultural and population census returns of 1930 and 1931. 

Tender the head of Illustrative Notes on the Results of the Agricultural Survey 
^ some preliminary information is given as to the returns that form the subject matter 
of the publication, as regards the territory, population, farming enteiprises, live stock, 
area of the province iind of the agricultural zones contained in it, and on the production 
per unit of area and aggregate. 

These Notes are followed by three tables. In the first are shown — for the separate 
communes of the province, grouped by regional type (lowland, hill or mountain) and by 
agricultural zone, or aggregate of commimes having relatively uniform agricultural 
characteristics — the figures for the territorial area and for the area under agricultural 
or forest production, also the data in respect of the productive area, shown under kinds 
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of cultivation (sown lands, permanent meadows, woods, etc.), as also the population data 
according to the 1931 census in absolute figures and in percentages of the total by zone. 

The Second table consists of four pages, one for the province as a whole, and the 
other three for each of the three agricultural zones characterising it ; the content of these 
pages is almost identical with that of the pages making up the third table, one for each 
of the 48 Communes of the province of Rovigo. On each page, in the first of the sections 
into which it is divided, there appear certain general data, as follows : geographical data : 
general lie of the ground, latitude and longitude, height above sea-level, iiiaxinium. 
minimum and average; detnographical data, following the census of iQ^t ; population 
actually present and the numbers domiciled in the commune, the total and the number 
per square kilometre, the numbers living in agglomeration and tliose scallered rcvSpecl- 
ively ; data of the agricultural census returns of igjo : total agricultural population and 
population per square kilometre, number of farms shown in size classes, live stock in 
kinds, and for cattle in sub-groups according to age and sex. In the second .section of 
each page there is shown the area of the territory under review, sub divided among the 
kinds of cultivation indicated ; in a third section is shown the further subdivision of the 
sown land among groups of crops of similar character (cereals, industrial crops, forage 
crops, other forms of cultivation, fallow) ; in a fourth .section there is shown the subdivi- 
sion of the area occupied by trees, shrubs, etc. For each of these plants (vine, olive, 
mulberry, citrus trees, other fruit trees, etc.) there is shown the specialised cultivation, 
that carried on among other tree cultivations, and the mixed cropping along with 
herbaceous plants, and for each of the areas thus distinguished the number of plants 
per hectare is given. 

In the fifth section of each page there i.s given for each separate crop, the area occu- 
pied in 1929, and the production, total and per unit of area, expressed as the average 
of the period 192^^-28 and separately for 1929. In the last two sections the prcKluction 
figures are conveniently grouped according to the two fundamental classes of cereals 
and forage plants. 

The tables are prefaced by a concise note on the main data presented. The critical 
comparison between the data of 1910 and those of 1929 is of especial intere.st, as it makes 
clearly evident the fundamental changes which have taken place in a period of 20 years 
in the agriculture of the province]. 

The insurance Year Book for 1931. The Spectator Company. New York, N. Y. 

The first volume deals with life insurance. The topics handled in the second volume 
are the insurances included under the heading of casualty insurance, surety insurance 
and miscellaneous insurance. The third volume deals with fire insurance and mari- 
time insurance. In each of the volumes will be found not only the figures required for 
bringing up to date tlie history of the insurance societies, but also other information of 
interest relating to insurance. 

As regards agriculture, the third volume is the one of mast obvious importance, as 
containing the data relating to fire and hail insurance. With few exceptions hail insur- 
ance is effected by fire insurance societies. 

By means of a table which gives the figures relating to the net premiums written and 
to losses paid in the United States during 1930 in all tlie branches of insurance, dealt 
within the third volume the data are supplied relating to hail business divided according 
to the character of the insurance companies dealing with hail insurance, the different 
classes of companies being American stock companies, American mutual companies, 
American reinsurance companies, direct writing foreign companies, foreign reinsurance 
cemapanies. To give an idea of the great mass of material collected in this volume, it 
will be enough to say that it contains more or less detailed information on about 1,000 



inwancv mstitutions The pari devoted to insurance agents contains nearly 32, 000 names, 
of which 23,000 handle hre insurance. The volume also contains a list of independent 
adjusters whose services are available to fire insurance companies, a list of attorneys 
and counselors specially qualified to handle insurance cases, a list of universities, colleges 
and insurance societies which provide courses of instruction and also a list of the societies 
which have ceased to effect insurances. In another part of the volume there is a list of 
insurance societies in 112 countries, and there is also a list of the most important fires 
that have broken out in the United States or Canada during the last two centuries, and 
in the whole world from 1897 to 1930 

This volume contains 980 pages while the first volume contains 1,400 and the se- 
cond 1,100 

This important publication forms a valuable wSource of information and enquiry 
not only for the iasuring bt)dy and the insured person, but also for all persons anxious 
to deal with the problems of insurance in the United States. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 

Anuario BiBUCxiRAFico MKXiCANO dc 1 93 1. Mexico, Inipr. dc la Secretaria 
de relaciones exteriores, 1932. 

BusTiCO, G. La legislazione del riso in Italia nelle varie regioni c attraverso 
i tempi con note del Dott. Gildo Frongia vSulla scomparsa della malaria nelle risaie. 
Novara, Stab. tip. Cattaneo. 19.3-2* 2i8p. 

[« Stampato e diffuse a cura della Federazione provinciale Sindacati fascist! 
agricoltori e del Consorzio agrario cooperative di Novara »] . 


Canada. Department of eabour. 5th Annual report on co-operative associa- 
tions in Canada, 1932. Ottawa, 1932. 

Buddy, E. A. and D. A. Revzan The supply area ot the Chicago livestock 
market. Chicago, 111 . The UnivervSity of Chicago press, [C1931]. loop., tab., diagr. 
^Studies in business administration, v. 2, n® i). 

Federazione nazionaek fascista DKTJ.E iMPRESE ASSicuRATRici. Annuario 
italiano delle imprese assicuratrici, 1932. Roma, 1932. 


Haack, R. Gesetz fiber die (lenehmigung von Siedlungen nach § i des RSG 
vom I. Marz 1923 in Berficksichtigung der Anderungen durch die 2. Verordnung 
des Staatskommissars ffir die landwirtschaftliche Siedlung vom 13. November 1931. 
2. umgearbeitete Aufl. Berlin, Deutsche Landbuchhandlung, [1932]. 75S. 

Headicar, B. M. and C. Fueeer. A London bibliography of the social sciences. 
I.^ondon, The London,school of economics and political science, 1932. v. 4, 25,5cm. 
(Studies in economics and political science). 



HEINSHEIMER, K. Die Zivilgesetze der Gegenwart. Berlin, J, Bensheinier, 1932. 

[Bd. I. (1.-2. H^lfte). Frankreich. Code civil, hrsg. von K. Ileinsheimer, M. Wolff 
u. andere]. 

KnodIvER, G. Wirtschafts- und Siedlungsgeographie dcs iiord-ostlicheii 
Scliwarzwaldes und der angrenzenden Gaulandschaften rOhringen, F Ran, 1930]. 
143S., Abb., Taf., Karten. (Brdgescliichiliche und landeskundliche Abhandlungen 
aus Schwaben und Franken, hrsg. vom Geologischen und geographischen Institut 
der Universitdt Tubingen. Hft. 11 ). 

KORENIEC, J . Kr3rtyczne rozwaiania na teuiat metody wspdlczesny chbadad 
konjunktury. Krakdw, Polska akademja umiej^tnosci, 1931. i3op. 

[Critical considerations on the method of scientific research on mailers of 
conjunclurej 

[« Polska akademja umeij^tno6ci. Komitet wydawnictw ekonomicznych »]. 

Kuri^Indische oekonomisciie GESEhi/SCHAFT. Bericht ubcr die Taligkeil 
Mitau, « Kurseme », 1932. 

Navachine, D. La crise et TFurope 6conomique Pans, F Alcan, 1932. tab 

[v I Les faits]. 

[v 2. P>hanges, production et banques]. 

North Dakota. Haie insurance department. Annual report 1931 

[Bismarck, 1932]. 

SEEDORP, W. u. P Hesse. GmndrivSS der landwirtschaftlichen Marktlehre 
fur Landwirte, Volkswirtc, Kaufleute, Verwaltungsbeamte, landwirtschaftliche 
Schulen und Studierende. Berlin, P. Parey, 1932 33 iS., Karten, Tab, Diagr., 
26cm. 

I'^NION SUISSE DES PAYSANS. SECR^^TARIAT. Rechcrches relatives a la renta- 
bility de Tagriculturc, 1930-31, partie Berne, 1932. 


Periodicals (i) (2) (3). 

BlOUEEETEN finansovogo i khoziaistvennogo ZakonodatelivStva. v. 8, 19^2 
chaque 6 jours Moskva. Rb 14 ((josfinizdat S S. S. R ). 

[Bulletin of financial and cconomico-agricultural legislation] 

(1) Previous list Septen^ljer 1932. To be continued March 1933. 

(2) List of abbreviations; bihebd. (biweekly); bitnens. (twice luonthly) ; bimcslr. (cveiy two 
months) ; 6tr. (foreign price) ; hebd. (weekly) ; i t. (home price) ; irr. (irregular ; mens, (monthly) ; 
N. S. (new series) ; q. (daily) ; sem. (half yeiirly) ; s, (series) ; v. (volume) ; trim. (c|uarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the 

title of the review. ^ * 



statistico mensile per la provincia di Milano, v. i, 1930- xnena. 
Milano. 1 ^. 30 int, ; L. 40 6tr. iConsigUo Provindale dell' Economia Cotporativa 
di Milano. Servizio di Statistica). 

Budapksti Kozldny. Hivatalo^Lap. 1932. quot. Budapest. Pengd 38,40, 
[The informant of Budapest. Official Gazette] . 

China. Ministry of industry. C< rnmerce and Laoour. Foreign Trade of China': 
Statistical Series No|i. lq^9 irr. Kanking. 

Deutsche Agratpolitik v. I, 1932. mens. Berlin. RM. i4;4o (« Zeitgeschichte », 
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